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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this book is to raise the level of 
awareness and understanding of educators concerning the issues, 
probleiSr and efforts in international huian rights* Intended for 
teachers^ adainistrators, and curriculua writers, the book discusses 
haaan rights activities of international and regional organizations, 
principles of international lav^ the role of the United States, 
relevant social science research findings^ and the political 
realities that affect governaental and organizational attitudes* 
Chapter I analyzes the 1974 Onesco Recoaaendation concerning 
education for international understanding* Chapters II and III 
provide an historical review of international education and a 
description of Onesco and United Nations huaan rights instraaents* An 
overview of international systeas for the protection of huaan rights 
is presented in Chapter IV* Chapter V focuses on the United States 
and huaan rights, followed by a review of research findings 
concerning students' international knowledge and attitudes in Chapter 
VI* Chapter VII provides a critical survey of selected curriculua 
aaterials dealing with international huaan rights and international 
education. The conclusions reached during the course of the study, 
presented in Chapter VIII^ include recoaaendat ions for further 
research^ teacher preparation with an intercultural diaension, 
iaproved instructional aaterials, and a aore concerted effort to 
launch international huaan rights education. Appendices are included* 
(Author/DB) 
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Preface 



The past decade witnessed a significant expansion of UNESCO programs 
and activities in the human rights field. The U S, National Commission for 
UNESCO has as a result devoted increasingly more time and resources to this 
important subject In 1972, the Commission concluded that the interest of the 
United Slates in promoting,^ strengthening and monitoring meaningful 
UNESCO human rights programs warranted the establishment of a Human 
Rights Task Force Drawing on distinguished Amcncan human nghts schol- 
ars, educators and practitioners, the Human Rights Task Force has since its 
establishment assisted in the formulation of U S government policies on and 
proposals for UNESCO human rights programs and activities, it has also 
performed a number of important educational and advisory functions for the 
Commission. 

This excellent book by Professors Thomas Bucrgenthal and Judith V, Tomcy 
is the first major scholarly work to be produced under the sponsorship of the 
Human Rights Task Force of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
The impetus for its publication was provided by the promulgation in 1974 of the 
UNESCO ''Recommendation concerning Education for International Under- 
standing, Co-operation and Peace and Education relating to Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms The authors served with distinction on the U.S. 
Govemment Delegation which participated in the drafting of that instrument. 

Written by two eminent scholars — one an international lawyer and human 
rights expert, the other a psychologist and international education specialist — 
this book provides a skillfully executed overview of international human nghts 
law and institutions, the history and objectives of international education, and 
social science research findings relevant to international education programs 
The book draws knowledgeably and imaginatively on the teachings of a number 
of disciplines, and succeeds in presenting complex information and valuable 
insights in a form that educators, students and concerned laymen alike will find 
both highly instructive and interesting 

The authors deserve our thanks for this book and for enabling the reader to 
gain a better understanding of contemporary international education and human 
rights issues. It is my profound hope that the work by Professors Bucrgenthal 
and Tomey will serve as a model for future scholarly publications emanating 
from the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 



Lauren D. Rachlin 
Chairman (1972-1976), Human 
Rights Task Force of the U S. 
National Commission for UNESCO 
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Foreword 



By any humanistic^ standard, human nghts should be the common propeay 
of mankind However, they arc not yet broadly available to the majonty of the 
world's people Any advance in their realization on any front benefits m one 
way or another the people of ail nations. 

Human rights represent an especially cnticai problem in an interdependent 
world. Their wider realization is increasingly required in achieving under- 
standing, cooperation , and peace between and among nations as well as within 
nations Countries with extensive human nghts may sometimes seem unstable 
or inefficient, but those without substantial human nghts are not likely to 
endure. 

The subject of international human rights should be of natural concern to 
Amencan educators sensitive to our country's origins and development, 
particularly in this Bicentennial penod as we reassess the past and try to help 
shape the national course for the future. As we have learned in the civil nghts 
revolution in our country during the past decade, America cannot be America 
without a national value system that has at its core a firm dedication to enlarging 
human nghts and individual liberty Despite manifold shortcomings when 
measured against the theoretical ideal, the fact remains that largely because of 
Its major contribution thus far to the biography of human rights on this planet 
the United States continues to represent the most successful demonstration yet 
of the potential of human beings in a free society 

This book will help laymen understand the legitimate interest that the 
international community has in the manner in which governments treat human 
beings Our national interest requires similar concem. As both the present 
volume and current international developments make clear, the U S Govern- 
ment does not regard human nghts as exclusively a domestic matter Increas- 
ingly, both the Executive aiKi Legislative Branches arc expressing a higher 
level of official concem in foreign policy terms The authors' judgment that 
"the international protection of human nghts is rapidly emerging as a political 
iSvSue of enormous moral force" is borne out not only by the evidence cited in 
the book, but also by such developments as "Basket III" in the 1975 Helsinki 
Agreement and the daily news events as this book goes to press In the current 
cnsis in southern Afnca,, Secretary of State Kissinger has called upon the 
govcmments concemcd "to take account of the conscience of humanity. " 
There is clearly strong U S concern for the nghts of all the people involved. 
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In our dcnuKraL) in this era ol iiKrcasing global inicrdcpcndencc. ihc 
inlcrnaiional kr»ov\r lodge of Lili/cns >oung and old must be broadened to 
strcngtbtii publiL support tor enlightened foreign polkv andeUet^tive pan^i- 
palion 111 international nK)pc ration An appropriate Lontem foi inlemational 
bunian rights is novv an essential element in citi/enship education 
We know generall) that in the I'niied States students acquire most ot their 
perceptions about inieniational affairs outside the SLh^K)l. partieularl) from 
lelcv ision Regardless ol the actual source of know ledg(' and ot the question of 
wbal should be the responsibilil) ot the edu^aiional s)stem. a vaneiv ot 
studies show we still have a long wa> to go to nieel the more iradiiionai and 
non Loniroversial objectives ot international edu(.ation m the sLhm)ls 

The most re^enl caretull) designed stud> w Other S'aiions. Oiher Peoples, a 
national surve> vit what a representative sample of Ameriean students m 
CJrades4. 8. and I 2 throughout the <.ounlr> know and think about Ihe rest of the 
wot Id The extent of serious ignorance and mistoiKeption revealed in many ot 
(he findings is disturbing This important stud> of the formation and change ot 
intemalional knowledge and altitudes was conducted b> the tduLalional 
Testing Service tor the I' S Oftlce of Rduealion and involves data loUcl ted in 
Ihe tall of 1974 The tlnal rcix)rt of the study has just been Lomplclcd. and a 
summar) is scheduled tor publieation by USOF in late 1976 

hducalion Loncemng international human rights, a topic now as funda 
mental to inlemational education asan> comnionlv considered. is(.learl> more 
complicaled in several respects than learning about the geographk UKation. 
natural a^sources. or national leaders ot other <.ounlries It is a subject that 
requires the kind ot s>slennilic analysis that tormal edu<.ationai programs can 
prov ide But it is alst) a subject that would bcneiu grcatlv trom nh)re caretu! 
dilention m the mass media T.ducational television could pla\ a particularly 
nnportani role, perhaps in sonie instances in conjunction with the U S 
National Commission tor L'NHSCO 

While many subjects and issues of major contemporary imponance have 
found their way into the American curriculum during the educational refomi 
movements of the past twenty years, international human rights has not yet 
entered the mainstream ot educational concerns American schtx)!., .lave done 
an inercasingly commendable job of dealing with the complex challenge of 
human rights in this country, but like educational systems elsewhere they 
hardly have begun to face the international dimensions of the subjC(.t 

The study ot international human rights has a unique contribution to make to 
(he international knowledge and attitudes of teachers But it is especially 
signitlcant tor the students now in sch(K)l - for the global orientation of (he 
tlrsl generation of citi/ens who will ha^e to cope with the tuilness of 
interdependence Hach teacher - and every student - is a potential founding 
father for the future A global perspective on human rights should be part ot the 
basic education ofe^eryKxly from now on. particularly for those who are going 
(o live the balance ot their lives in the 21 si century 

Given the role of human righls m the revolutionary origins ot the Uniled 
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States and the continuing national comniiinicnt to fuller achicvcnicni human 
rights m (he pursuit of a "nK)a* (XTlect union" in our nuilli-elhruc, pluralistic 
society. American educaln)n wouM seem to have an almost inevitable 
responsibililv to lake the lead in educational attention to international human 
rights Asa matter ofindiv idual right to enhance personal growth as well as ol 
national interest in «in interdependent v^orld. each student should have the 
opponumty to learn about the prmciples and issues of inlemalional human 
rights t() enable him or her to understand the problem and ullimaiel) help 
contribute to its solution through a global perspective on the rights and 
responsibilities of citi/enship in an interdependent world 

This b<X)k will eontnbutc significantly to raismg the level of awareness and 
understanding of educators ci)neeming the issues, problems, and efforts in 
intematu^nal human rights It has the important related values of stimulating 
reexamination of how well our schiK)ls are doing in teaching about human 
rights in the United States and aMntorcing existing efforts to place the 
American experience in wi)rld perspective and vice -versa 

With the inclusu)n of all the basic international human rights agreements and 
instruments of tiie major intematu^nal and regional organuations, the clear 
explanation ;md analysis i:»f each, the basic informatu^n about the international 
and regional systems for the protection of human rights, and the summary of the 
involvement of the I'nited States in international human rights, the b<xA can 
help educators in the I' S and elsewhere develop a basic understanding of both 
the political and educatu)nal aspects of the subject 

The btx)k not only provides essential background material, a variety of ideas, 
and a stimulus to future stud), but also contains much helpful specific 
mfomiation which wilt enable teachers to strengthen present efforts or initiate 
attention to this important subject in the classroom Of sj)ccial interest is the 
(Opening chapter which fcKuses on the UNESCO Recommendation C\)nceming 
FxJucation for International Understanding, Co-operation and Peace and 
Education Relating to Human Rights and f undament.*! Freedoms The chapter 
includes a detailed analysis of the Recommendation and the U S contnbution 
to Its development Many teachers will find particularly useful the later 
chapters dealing with the sunimary of reseaah on students' international 
knowledge and attitudes and with the critical review of selected educatic^nal 
materials curamily available for dealing with the principal topics of the 
UNESCO Recommendation 

As one considers the full range of possible approaches to preparation for 
teaching about international human nghts, appropriate attention should be 
given to possibilities for cooperation between and among nations At the 
international level, as the first chapter of this bxx)k makes clear, UNESCO 
already has made a significant contnbution through its 1974 Recommendation 
While not without flaw, taken as a whole the Recommendation represents an 
impc^rtant broad consensus on principles and practices concerning education for 
international understanding Various opportunities exist for expenmcnting 
with other forms of educational cooperation through regional organizations. 
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bilateral eflons. or special arrangements For example, an inlercsling next 
step that the IJ S National Commission for UNESCO might consider in 
helping maintain its present momentum on behalf of international human rights 
would be the joint sponsorship with the UNHSCO national commissions of 
selected other countries ot a scholorl) comparaii\e stud) of the treatment of 
international human rights in the secondar) sch^x^l textbixAs of the ckxiporating 
countries 

There should be no illusion about the great magnitude and difficult) of the 
challenge that international human nghts education represents tor the SLhiX>ls 
Not onl) d^Ks the subjc<.t ha\c its own special complexities, but its imptirtanLe 
IS not widel) underst^xxl in or out of school, little educational attention has 
beendesoled to it to date, gtxxi instructional mate nals arc rclaiivel) scarce, the 
number of teachers who arc well trained in the field is small, and ^e^) few 
teacher coucation institution.s are )et equipped to prepare teachers through 
either prescrvice or in service training programs 

Cvnics might argue that educational effort on behalf of international human 
rights IS a waste of time, that pt^litical rcalit) precludes effective action There 
IS no doubt that international human nghls in the real world is vcr> complicated 
business The difficulties arc comp(^unded b) the complexities of both human 
nature and national so\ercignt) However, the ca.se for devoting senous 
attention in the schmls to international human nghts isdearl) justified b) the 
subject s intrinsic significance, its natural relationship to the American creed. 
Its contribution to the development ot a global perspective, and its long temi 
consequences for effective cituenship in an interdependent world 

The human value s)stem is at the he an of the matter A proper concern for 
human rights at home and abroad needs to become part of the shared 
commitment in the minds of men." to use UNESCO's time -honored phrase 
Whether the spint and perspectives are those of the founding fathers of a free 
s^Kiet) Or of conlempiuar) voices like Nobel laureates Sakharov and Sol- 
/henits)n, human nghts arc fundamental to the achievement of human 
potential 

To bonx)w a related perspective from Nigel Calder in the ptntscnpt to his 
important new boo\< ab<^ut how and why it happens that 'people arc 
predisp<^sed to leam to be civilized and ' wh) in spite of it our human world is 
noted tor its adult sins and follies *' 

Our nature commits us to being political animals, even when the 
constiluenc) is no larger than a famil) Fretting ablaut issues of right and 
wrc^ng IS the price wc have to pa) for being more sentient than the ants, and 
tor having the opporiunit) to make scKial progress But a renewed sense of 
wonder about our privileged p<^sition in nature, and about the nch and 
vulnerable qualities ot human life, ma) heighten pi^litical wisdom * 
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In suniman. inlcnuitioDal human righis is a firs; order issue in the 
conicni|X)rary v^orkj IX'spiic bcini: among the noblest and niosi pressing ot 
causes, it IS largcl) ncgleaed in the educational systems ot most (.ountries 
The studv o\ inlernatiorial hutuan rights has s[x:ual rele\an*.e tor AriicrKans 
and is a nev\ inifXTati^e to be a<.eoninn>daied in the general edut. at U)n 
curriculuin at all levels Amernan ejuuilion is prcsentl) riot \v ell cquipfK'd to 
deal ^viih it at an> le^el 

This book on mlernational humari rights e^leul^el^ brings together tor 
educators the lundamenial d^Kuinenls, related analysis, and suniDianes ol 
relevant educational research and experience to date It ^mII help open the 
subject to seru)u^ study »n elenieniar) and secondary schools, m teacher 
trauiing program\ and in general education efforts in college, uni^ersits , and 
adult education programs The b<H)k vmH also help increa^e^ our national 
capability tor international coofX' rat ion m education 

Wc are lortunate to ha^e this \vork readily available as vve begin oor third 
century as a nation, tor it seen.s c lear that one of the mo^( pervasive and cnicial 
issues ot the next hundred >ears vmII be vvheiher the principles of human rights 
can be made meaningful tor the majonty o I mankind All lorward K>oking 
educators an: indebted to Pn)lessors Buergenthal and Tomey tor providing this 
practical iniriKJuciion to a complex subject which is so basic, yet so 
neglected Special comniendaiion is due the V S National Coniniission lor 
l/NI:SrO tor its foresight and leadership m convnissioriing the study and 
publishing the results to assure widespread accessibility 

September, M>76 Robert L.ecstnia 

Ass^Kiale Commissioner 

lor Institutional I>\elopment 
and International Education 
U S Office of Education 
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CHAPTER ONE 



The 1974 UNESCO 
' 'Recommendation conceming 

Education for International 
Understanding, Co-operation 
and Peace and Education 
relating to Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms'' 



I, INTRODUCTION 

This book introduces Amencan educational policy makers,^ school 
administrators ,^ and teachers to the objectives and pnnciplcs articulated in the 
1974 UNESCO ''Recommendation conceming Education for International 
Understanding. Co-operation and Peace and Education relating to Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms The Recommendation is an important 
policy statement bearing on vital contemporary educational issues It deserves 
serious consideration whatever one's views about the propnety of some recent 
UNESCO action. ' 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) is one of a number of so-called specialized agencies {e g , ILO, 
WHO. FAO) that arc affiliated with, but not formally a part of, the United 
Nations Each of these agencies has its own organizational structure, 
consisting of a secretariat as well as executive and policy-making bodies The 
functions and powers of these bodies arc spelled out in the constituuons of these 
organizations The UNESCO Constitution is embodied in a treaty that entered 
into force in 1946 and thus brought the Organization formally into being Its 
current membership consists of 135 states, ^ 

* The Rccommcndaiioo is reproduced in the Appendix 
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The UNESCO Constitution declares that w is the purpose ol UNESCO 
10 contribute to peace and secuntv by promoting (.ollaboration among 
nations through education, science and culture in order lo further universal 
rcspcci for justice, lor the mle of law and for the human rights and 
fundamenial freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, b;y theCharter of the 
United Nations (Art I ) 
The 1974 UNESCO Recommendation, which was adopted to promote these 
aims through education, recognizes that genuine international understanding, 
Ccx)pcration and peace cannot be achieved without successful efforts to promote 
the protection of human rights on the national and international plane Andrei 
Sakharov echoed this proposition in his statement accepting the 1975 Nobel 
Peace Prize "What made me particularly happy wa.s to sec that the (Nobel) 
committee's decision stressed the link between defense of peace and defense of 
human rights, emphasizing that the defense of human rights guarantees a solid 
ground for genuine long-tcim international cooperation The 1974 
UNESCO Recommendation not only affirms the link that exists between 
iniemational education and human rights education, it also calls on 
governments, education officials and teachers to recognize this inter- 
relationship and to translate it into action through appropriate educational 
policies,^ practices and programs 

This book is designed to encourage and facilitate these efforts by providing 
some of the background material and information we believe American readers 
will find helpful in assessing and acting upon the principles and objectives of 
ihe Recommendation We begin with a short description of the drafting history 
and legal status of the Recommendation , followed by an analysis of its principal 
provisions Subsequent chapters provide an histoncal survey of concepts and 
programs of international education, a description and analysis of international 
human nghts principles and systems for their protection, a review of relevant 
social science research findings concerning the intcmational knowledge and 
altitudes of young people, and a review of selected curriculum materials for 
students in grades 7 to 12 dealing with the topics of the Recommendation, 
The choice of these topics was motivated by three basic considerations 
First, the orientation of human rights education in the United Stales has been 
almost exclusively domestic in the sense that American students and teachers 
think of human nghts primarily m lerms of U S constitutional guarantees 
Available teaching malcnals also reflect this orientation International human 
rights, on the other hand, is a subject that receives little attention in the 
Amcncan classrcwm Its obvious importance, if only as a pedagogic tool for 
bringing a global perspective to critical national and iniemational issues, 
suggests that there is a real need for an international component to American 
human rights education It would familiarize American students with the 
subject m order to explore the assumptions and policy implications inherent in 
the belief, w hich is reflected in international human rights instmments and in 



(he 1974 UNl:SCO ReconimcnddUon. lhal mankind's yearning lor human 
rights and human dignity is uni\crsal ^ But the study ol international human 
rights w'lIJ not find its way into the Ameruan sch(X)l curriculum until Ameruan 
teachers have access to the infomiatum thev need to understand and present the 
subject Since they do not currently have that information, we attempt to 
provide it in this bixA 

The second consideration that explains the choice of topics covered in this 
b<H)k IS related to the tact that "education for mtemational understanding, 
co-operation and peace " is not tied to any one or a limited number of sch(X)l 
subjects To encourage and help develop programs anO curricula that promote 
global understanding requires knowledge about prior experience with such 
programs as ucl! as research concerning the actual or p<itential impact of this 
typ>o ol education These and related issues are explored in the (chapters which 
provide an historical survev ol inlemalional education (.ont^epts and programs 
and which review stKiai science research findings concerning the international 
knowledge and attitudes of young people 

F-mally. we believe that the practical value ol this boc^k would be greatly 
(liniinished it it failed to include a chapter dealing wiih available curriculum 
materials on the topics ol the 1974 UNESCO Recommendation This chapter, 
which was prepared b\ Dr Richard V/ Fogg.^ is intended to help teachers and 
scfuH)l administrators implement the principles of the Recommendation bv 
iransla^^mg iheni into meaninglul and pedagogic all\ sound learning ex- 
(K'nenccs 

II. THE LEGAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 

CONTEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATION 

/\ //V Status 

The manner in which international organisations establish international 
standards or legal nonns differs from organization to organization * UNESCO 
employs two legislativ e instruments for the adoption of mtemational standards 
international conventions and recommendations 

International conventions within the meaning of the UNEiSCO Constitution 
are treaties drafted under the auspices of the Organization They arc adopted 
by a I wo- thirds major itv vote of the UNE:SCO General Conference ' and 
become legally binding onlv for those states that have ratified (accepted) them 
UNESCO recommendations, oo the other hand, are passed bv a majority vote 
of the General Conlerence and come into force as s(K)n as thev have been 
adopted But as their name suggests, recomriiendations are non-obligatory 
statements of principles or nomis v^hich the Organisation recommends should 
\x applied or implemented b> the Member States We ma> consequeniK 
characterize the ! ^74 UNESCO Recommendation as a legislative or 
qiiasi-legislaiive act that tn\iivs but d(K's nolcomptil I'm ted States compliance 
With Its pr{>visu)ns 

Although the Member States have no legal obligation to give effect to the 
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provisions o( a t'NhSCO rcLomnicndalion, (hc> arc rccjuircd b> (he UNESCO 
ConsluuliuM U) bring the rcconimcndauon to the attention ot those national 
agcnciCs in their Lountr) that are empowered to regulate and aet upon the 
subjeels dealt with in the reconmiendation The UNESCO Constitution also 
requires the Member Stales to file pernxliL reports with the Organization 
detailing what action, if an>, they have taken to give etTect to the 
recommendation ' These re^iuirements are designed to accomplish tvvo 
principal objectives first, to give appropriate national agencies an opportunity 
to consider the adv isabilit) of implementing the recommendation, and, second, 
to encourage such implementation b> putting govemnienls on notice that their 
actions or inactions will have to be publicly explained and defended An 
analysis ot this k onstitutional framework ^uggests that, although governments 
do not have to comply wuh a UNESCO recomnicndation, there is an 
institutional expectation that they will make a gcKxi faith effort to do so 

The subject matter ot the recommendation as well as the constitutional 
structure of a given country determines which national agencies have to be 
informed of the adoption and contents of a UNESCO recommendation Since 
the 1974 UNE:SCO Recomnimendation deals with diverse educational 
practices, policies and programs, the U S government would seem to be under 
an obligation to transmit copies of the instrument to all chief state school 
officers, to major private educational organizations, to the U S Commissioner 
of Education and to the U S Congress The subjects covered by the 
Recommendation fall w ithin the general jurisdiction of the States of the Union 
because they concern education, but many related policies are today also 
governed b> federal guidelines Pn^grams designed to implement some 
provisions of the Recommendation might therefore qualify for funding under 
specific federal legislation applicable, for example, to teaching about ethnic 
hentage, to efforts to eliminate racial and sex stereotypes, as well as to area 
study, foreign exchange, and language programs 

The 1974 UNESCO Recx)mmendation specifically invites the Member 
States to appl> the provisions of the Recommendation 'by taking whatever 
legislative or other steps may be rcquired to give effect to the 
principles" that it proclaims (Preamble, para 7 ) The Recommendation also 
calls on the Member States to bring it to the 

attention of the authorities, departments or bodies responsible for school 
education, higher education and out-of-school education, of the various 
organizations carry ing out educational work among young people and adults 
such as student and >outh movements, associations of pupils' parents, 
teachers' unions and other interested parties (Preamble, para 8 ) 

The publication and dissemination of this book by the U S National Com- 
mission for UNESCO represents one attempt to comply with the foregoing 
provisions It gives concerned Americans an opportunit) to learn about the 
Recommendation and examine its relevance for American education 
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a Its Drajutii* Hi\U)r\ 

Over the past two decatlcs L'NhSCO has developed a set of lomial rules 
governing the draflmg arid adoption ot, as v-ell as the rep^inmg pnx:edures 
applicable to, intemaiional contentions and recommendations Thev have 
been codified in the 'Rules of PrtKCdure concerning Recommendations lo 
Member States and International Conventions covered b> the temis of Article 
IV, paragraph 4, of the Constitution These rules envisage a drafting 
pr(K*ess that consists of a number of stages spread over a substantial jxritxl of 
lime designed to ensure that the end-prtxjuct, be it a convention or 
recommendation, has received careful consideration b> the entire UNhSCO 
constituency This pr^KCss, vvhieh was also followed with regard to the 1974 
UNHSCO Recommendation, tosters consensus among UNESCO Meniber 
States m favor of the particular siandard-scttmg measure 

In I%Kv the UNHSCO General Conference authorized the Secretarial to 
study the advisahility of preparing an international instmment on education to 
promote ''the ideals of peace, understanding and respect between peoples 
The importance of ihis project was reaffirmed by the General Conference in 
1970 In 'he spring of 1972. the UNESCO Secretariat reconinicnded the 
adoption o{ UNESCO standards relating to international education This 
rcpc^rt was subt'utted to the UNESCO Executive Board It agreed wuh the 
Secretariat and initiated the legislative pr(Kess by placing the following item on 
the provisional agenda ot the forthcoming seventeenth session of the General 
Conference "Desirability of adopting an international instmment on 
education for international understanding, co-operation and peace "'' 

The General Conference acted on his agenda item on November 17, 1972 
It aulhon?ed the preparation of a UNESCO recommendation on ' education for 
international understanding, co-operation and peaie.** subject to the important 
proviso that the instmment "should also cover education relating to human 
right.s and fundamental freedoms This stipulation was added because of the 
great imp<)rtance that many UNESCO Member States attached to the link 
between international education and human nghts education The General 
Conference decided at the same time that the text of a draft recommendation 
should be submitted to it at its eighteenth session in 1974 and that it should be 
drawn up by a special committee of experts to be appointed by the Member 
States 

The "Special Committee of Governmental Experts lo Examine the Draft 
Recomniendation Concerning Fiducation for International Understanding. 
Co-operation and Peace and Education Relating to Human Rights and 
f^undamental Freedoms' ' met m Pans from April 29 thrt^ugh May 8. 1974 
Sixty- two UNESCO Member States, including the United States, were 
represented at this conference 

As required by the UNESCO rules applicable to the drafting of 
recommendations, the Secretanat had m 197.1 circulated to the Member States 
for their comments a rcpcm relating to the subject of the prop<^sed 
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rccomrncfidaUon and a paMuninar> drall of the rcLornnicndalion ' Based on 
the Lornrnerils it reeeivcd ln)rn the Member Stales, the SeLrelanat drew up a 
revised draft of the reLommendation ' ' This Stxretanat draft ser\ed as the 
basis t\)r the deliberations of tlie Committee of hxpcrts The Committee in 
plenar> session examined, revised and voted on the proMsions of the 
Secretariat draft, prixrecdsng paragraph b> paragraph The C'^nniittee then 
voted the text of the draft recommendation as a v-hole Although there had 
been LOnsiderahle disagreement on a fcv^ individual provisions and some close 
votes on others, the Committee of Experts adopted the final version of the draft 
recommendation bv a unanimous vote that Included the United .States ' ' 

This draft recommendation wa.s taken up by the UNESCO General Con- 
ference at Its eighteenth session, which met from October 17 to November 23, 
1 974 It had been generally assumed that the unanimity of the Committee of 
Experts ensured that the recommendation would be adopted b> the General 
Conference without any objections or changes This expectation was not full> 
realized because Peni introduced an amendment to the draft recommendation 
adding the following provisions "Education should emphasize the tme 
intercsts of peoples and their incompatibility with the interests of monopolistic 
groups holding economic and political power, which practise exploitation and 
foment war " The amendment encountered strong opposition from the U S 
and some other delegations who urged Peru to withdraw it That effort failed 
and the amendment was included in the recommendation ' ^ The instrument as 
a whole was then put to a vote and adopted by the General Conference by a vote 
of 76 to 5 (U S., Australia, France, Canada, Fcden.l Republic of Germany). 

The negative vote of the U S , as its delegation was careful to explain, was 
designed solely to record the opposition of the U S lo the Peruvian amend- 
ment. It was not intended to detract from U S support for the 1974 UNESCO 
Recommendation as a whole In its report to the Secretary of State, the 
Chairman of me U S delegation to the 1974 General Conference emphasized 
that "the Delegation had been prepared to vote for the Recommendation but felt 
compelled, as a matter of pnnciple, to register its strong disapproval of the 
Peruvian amendment which, ^ in its view, was totally out of place as part of the 
Recommendation " 

Given the long-standing commimient of the U S to international education. 
It might have made more sense for the U S to vote for the Recommendation 
and, at the same time, to formally record its rejection of the Peruvian 
amendment The pedagogic objection to the Peruvian amendment denves 
from the fact that the provision is included in the section of the Recommen- 
dation dealing with "ethical and civic aspects" of education It belongs, if at 
all, in the section devoted to the "study of the major problems of mankind,'' 
which lists important contemporary issues that education should address In 
these days of oil embargoes and economic boycotts, the U S has little reason to 
object to the study and free discussion of all the issues that are raised by the 
Peruvian amendment 
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Ill, ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENT OF THE RECOMMENDATION 
PREAMBLE 

The General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, meeting in Pans from 17 October to 23 November 1974, 
at its eighteenth session. 

Mindful of the responsibility incumbent on States to achieve through education 
the aims set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, the Constitution of 
Uncsco, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the Geneva Conven- 
tions for the Protection of Victims of War of 12 August 1949, m order to 
promote international understanding, co-operation and peace and respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Reaffirming tlie responsibility which is mcumbenton Unesco toencourage and 
support in Member States any activity designed to ensure the education of all 
for the advancement of justice, freedom, human rights and peace. 
Noting nevertheless that the activity of Unesco and of its Member States 
sometimes has an impact only on a small minority of the s^adily growing 
numbers of schoolchildren, students, young people and adults continuing their 
education, and educators, and that the curricula and methods of international 
education arc not always attuned to the needs and aspirations of the partici- 
pating young people and adults. 

Noting moreover that in a number of cases there is still a wide dispanty 
between proclaioKd ideals, declared intentions and the actual situation. 
Having decided, at its seventeenth session, that this education should be the 
subject of a recommendation to Member States, 

Adopts this nineteenth day of November 1974. the present recommendation 

The Preamble of the UNESCO Recommendation refers to UN and UNESCO 
instruments in their com:Tion stress on education as a way of furthenng 
international understanding'. ctx>peration. and peace by promoting human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, ilrcaffirmsthe special role of UNESCO and 
recognizes the previous failure of education to meet needs in this area, thereby 
providing a justification for tN' Recommendation. 

The **dispanty between proclaimed ideals, declared intentions, and the 
actual situation** noted in the Preamble, paragraph 4. will be considered in 
Chapter II which describes the history of international education. Chapter V! 
will deal with students* knowledge and awareness in order to make it more 
likely that in the future curriculum materials and teaching methods will be 
better ''attuned to the needs and aspirations of the participating young people 
and adults.** (Preamble, para. 3.) 

The remaining provisions of the Preamble make clear the responsibilities of 
Member States to disseminate to educational authorities the contents of the 
document aruJ require that reports be submitted by Member Slates to UNESCO 
on actions they have taken. These matters were discussed in the preceding 
section where we considered the legal status of the Recommendation 
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1. SIGNIFICANCH OF TERMS 

1 For the purposes of this recommendation 

(a) The word education implies the entire process of social life by means 
of which individuals and social groups leam to develop consciously 
wuhiii, and for the benefit of, the national and international communities, 
the whole of their personal capacities, attitudes, aptitudes and knowl- 
edge This priKess is not limited to any specific activities. 

(b) The terms international understanding, co-operation and peace are 
to be considered as an indivisible whole based on the principle of fnendly 
relations between peoples and States having (different social and political 
systems and on the respect for human nghts and fundamental freedoms. 
In the text of this recommendation, the different connotations of these 
terms are sometimes gathered together in a concise expression,, 'inter- 
national education ' 

(c) Human rights and fundamental freedoms are those defined m the 
United Nations Charier, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
the International Covenants on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 
and on Civil and Political Rights 

IL SCOPE 

2 This recommendation applies to all stages and forms of education 

This definition of education, which stnkes Amencan educators as very broad, 
can be underst(xxl in terms of the context of the whole document which stresses 
that brmal schooling is not the only type of education which deserves scrutiny 
and improvement The statement of scope in Section II also reflects an 
inclusive point of view This is common UNESCO phraseology and lends to 
be interpreted by different Member States according to the structure and focus 
of iheir own educational systems 

Four outcomes of education are specified in the definition, personal 
capacities, attitudes, aptitudes, and knowledge Of these the term knowledge 
IS probably the easiest to specify, dealing as it docs with a very large set of 
cognitive objectives This might include, for example,, knowledge of the 
pi>litical geography of the world, of instmmenis designed to protect human 
rights, of pnKesses of foreign policy-making, of the existence of intemational 
organizations and their activities 

Altitudes are also recognized in this definition as being influenced by 
education These affective objectives of education might encompass such 
things as positive suppc^ri fv)r intemaiionally established guarantees of rights 
and freedoms, a preference for negotiation or conciliation rather than violent 
solutions to international conflicts, and positive feelings about persons from 
cultural backgrounds which are dissimilar to one's own 

Personal capacities and aptitudes are also included in the definition 
Throughout the Recommendation there is a focus upon personal involvement 
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and acHvc participanon by ihc individual Under ihc ca(cg()ry of personal 
capacities ii is appropriate, therefore, to include the individual' s motivation to 
be active in seeking economic and social well being and human rights for the 
self and others, interest in discussing international issues, and willingness to 
participate in a variety of organ i /.at ions and groups which have pcitential for 
problem- *;olvmg in global 'j(x:icty Also important here is the development of 
the capacities or skills necessary for effective participation Thi.s includes 
skills in analyzing p<^litical communication and the ability to (.onimunKale 
effectively with others, which includes seeing their points of view as well as 
c(X)perating with them in seeking common goals The definiiion aKso stresses 
the role of education in enabling the individual to reach the highest possible 
level of personal development 

Pan(b) of the definition relates three of the elements of the Recommendation 
— intemational understanding, c(X)peration, and peace — toeach other as 'an 
indivisible whole" based on two principles, "friendly relations between 
peoples and States having different scKial and political systems" and "respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms '' This is the first of several places 
m the dcKument where strcss is placed on the close relationship between 
educali<)n for peace and education relating to human rights and fundamental 
freedoms The recognition that, from the|:x^int of view of education, there is an 
interdependence between intemational understanding, cwperation, peace and 
respect for human rights is a major breakthrough represented by this Recom- 
mendation In n'ian> places in this dcKument, including pan (c) of the 
definition, the central ity of the Universal Declaration of Human Right.sand the 
International Human Rights Covenants is noted The UN Charter wa,s added to 
the listing in pan (c) upiin the suggestion of the U S delegation at the 
Committee of Governmental Hxperis because it makes the definition of human 
rights less static (see Chapter 111) Particular stress is placed up<^n the 
recognition b) students of the imponante of these documents, acceptance and 
iniemali/ation of their principles, an awareness c^f barriers to their realization in 
practice, and a knowledge of Ifnited Nations institutions which attempt to 
implement them 

ML GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

^ Education should be infused with the aims and purposes set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Constitution of Unescoand the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, particularly Anicle 26, paragraph 2, of the 
last-named, which states "Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms It shall promote understanding, tolerance 
and friendship among all nations, racial religious gmups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace 

TTie Guiding Principles are the heart of any UNESCO recommendation The 
first paragraph of Section III reiterates the important dcKuments penaining to 
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human nghts, implies (by uscof the lerm "infuse") thai all levels of education 
are to be permeated with these concerns, and quotes from the Universal 
Declaration regarding the role of education 



4, In order to enable every person to contribute actively to the fulfilment of 
the aims referred to in paragraph 3, and promote intcmationai solidarity and 
co-operation, which arc necessary in solving the world problems affecting 
the individuals' and communities' life and exercise of fundamental nghts 
and freedoms , the following objectives should be regarded as major guiding 
principles of educational policy. 

(a) an international dimension and a global pen>pective in education at 
all levels and in all its forms; 

(b) understanding and respect for all peoples, their cultures, civili- 
zations, values and ways of life, including domestic ethnic cultures and 
cultures of other nations; 

(c) awareness of the increasing global interdependence between peoples 
and nations; 

(d) abilities to communicate with others; 

(c) awareness not only of the nghts but also of the duties incumbent upon 
individuals, social groups and nations towards each other; 

(0 understanding of the necessity for intemational solidarity and co- 
operation; 

(g) readiness on the part of the individual to participate in solving the 
problems of his community, his country and the world at large. 

This paragraph of the Guiding Pnnciples introduces the problem-centered 
focus for education, the active participation of the individual, and the role of 
intcmationai cooperation. 

The U.S. delegation at the Committee of Experts participated in making the 
language in this section congruent with current educational concepts in the 
United States For example, the draft version of the Recommendation pre- 
pared by the Secrctanat had used phrases such as *'a global approach to 
education", which was confusing in its implication, implying (at least in 
English) that the "whole child" was to be considered rather than the whole 
world. After this confusion had been discussed, it became clear that there was 
basic agreement among the large majority of governmental experts on the 
meaning and appropriateness of the phrase ^an international diniension and a 
global perspective in education 

The tenn **a global perspective" can be thought of as encompassing 
capacities, attitudes, and knowledge which are enumerated in the definition. 

Perspective" implies a set of basic assumptions or a way of looking at 
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situations rather than an attitude or piece of know ledge about a specific problem 
or issue The t:lobal perspcetive might inc lude such things as awareness of the 
influence of actions m other parts o\ the world on one\s cvc^ydaN stKial and 
economic life, awareness of the diversity of ideas and practices found in human 
societies around the world, a sense of the limitations of one's own perspective 
by a given culture, and an awareness of mankind's commonalities including the 
search for basic human rights The use of the tern) '"an international dimen- 
sK)n" promotes the inclusion of material about other nations in many school 
courses (e g , music and language arts as well as social studies) rather than the 
designation of specialized intemaiK^nal relations courses, which are likely to 
reach only a small pro|K»rtion of students 

The U S delegation was also instrumental in the inclusion of paragraphs in 
the Guidinj: Principles concern mi: the study of doniestic ethnic cultures m 
addition to foreign cultures as a means of achieving the aims of the Recom- 
mendation These amendments regarding ' mtcrcultural education ' are re- 
lated to a currcnt program of the U S Office of Education which supports 
curriculum development and teacher training in ethnic and cultural hcntage 
studies This approach stresses the similanty of communication between 
domestic ethnic groups and foreign groups The intended positive outcomes of 
this approach include enhanced self and group esteem, empathy,, the ability to 
lake the role or viewpoint of another person, acceptance and trust of those from 
other cultural groups, and the ability to interpret customs and non-verbal 
behavior in differing cultural styles 

The stess upon intercultural education is also reflected m other pans of the 
Recommendation, for example, paragraph 33 suggests that teachers should 
have explicit training and preparation to deal effectively with opportunities for 
intercultural education using materials from domestic ethnic cultures 

The discussion at the Committee of Experts which led to the inclusion of 

increasing global interdependence** in part (c) of paragraph 4 of the 
Recommendation illustrates the differing perceptions of those in other coun- 
tries concerning tcmnnology we often take for granted A delegate from a 
South Amencan country was adamantly opp(ned to the version which read 
"awareness of the global interdependence t^f nations** claiming that it reflected 
only the desire of developed countries to continue the dependence of the 
underdeveloped world on them This delegate did agree to the phrase once it 
was mtxjificd to ** increasing global interdependence**, which also has the 
advantage of being a more dynamic concept 

5 Combining learning, training, information and action, international 
education should further the appropriate intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment of the individual It should develop a sense of social responsibility and 
of solidanty with less privileged groups and should lead to observance of the 
pnnciplcs of equality in everyday conduct It should also help to develop 
qualities, aptitudes and abilities which enable the individual to acquire a 
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cniieal undcn>iandmg of problems atlhe naliona! and ihe iniemauonal level. 
io understand and explain fat is, opmions and ideas, to work in a group, lo 
accept and participate in tVee discussions, to observe the elementary rules of 
procedun: applicable to an> discussion, and to base value-judgemcnts and 
decisions on a rational analysis of relevant facts and factors 

Thus paragraph of the Guiding Pnnciples reasserts spcc.fic aptitudes and 
abilities needed by individuals to further international understanding A 
scnous attempt was made by the U S delegation at the Committee of Experts to 
have the following phrase added to paragraph 5 "to facilitate free access to 
facts, opinions, and ideas on which to base value judgements and decisions " 
It was noted that education as envisioned in the Recommendation and 
panicularly the "rational analysis" referred to in the last sentence of paragraph 
3 could not take place without free access to information This addition was 
debated at great length, being strongly opposed by the Soviet Union and several 
other countries Even though this phrase does n* t appear in the final version . 
the U S and some other Member States took the position that the theme of free 
access was nevertheless implicit in the Recommendation 

6 Education should stress the inadmissibility of recourse to war for 
purposes of expansion . aggression and domination , or to the use of force and 
violence for purposes of repression, and should bnng every person to 
understand and assume his or her responsibilities for the maintenance of 
peace It should contnbute to international understanding and strengthening 
of world peace and to the activities m the struggle against colonialism and 
neo colonialism in alt iheir forms and manifestations, and against all forms 
and vanctics of racul;:*^, fascism, and apartheid as well as other ideologies 
which breed national and racial hatred and which are contrary to the 
purposes of this recommendation 

This paragraph was the subject of much heated discussion by the Committee of 
Experts with several countnes having a panicular scourge of mankind they 
wished to denounce The final version reflects an attempt to express a 
consensus that is ideologically balanced Not only do students need to be told 
of the existence of these international problems but they also require instruction 
concerning their causes and possible solutions 

Section IV deals with National Policy, Planning and Administration is is 
a call for a master plan for international and human rights education It exhorts 
action in support of these aims by ministnes of education, national commis- 
sions for UNESCO and organizations with policy and budget making capacities 
at the national level 

Particular Aspects of Learning. Training, and Action are dealt with in 
Section V under three main headings Ethical and Civic Aspects (including the 
incorporation of an international dimension in programs of civiC and moral 
education). Cultural Aspects (highlighting cross-cultural and intcr-cultural 
resources), and Problem Focus 
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20 Member Slates should encourage educational authorities and educators 
to give education planned in accordance with this recommendation an 
interdisciplinary, problem-oriented content adapted to the complexity of the 
issues involved in the application of human rights and in intcnutional 
co-operalion, and in itself illustrating the idea^ of reciprocal influence, 
mutual support and solidarity Such programmes should be based on 
adequate research, experimentation and the identification of specific educa- 
tional objectives 

This paragraph stresses an interdisciplinary approach to problems, which fits 
well with many current trends in U S education U S amendments to this 
sfviion attempted to make the Recommendation as concise and specific as 
possible — eg, substituting "altitudes and behaviors" for the term "ethics" 
and recognizing explicitly the role of "specific educational objectives" in 
paragraph 20 Several paragraphs in Section V also refer to the problem- 
oriented fcKus, particularly the problems of inequality and war 

1 8 Education should be directed both towards the eradication of conditions 
which perpetuate and aggravate major problems affecting human survival 
and well-being — inequality, injustice, international relations based on the 
use of force — and towards measures of international co-operation likely to 
help solve them Education which in this respect must necessarily be of an 
interdisciplinary nature should relate to such problems as 

(a) equality ( f rights of peoples, and the right ot peoples to self- 
determination, 

(b) the maintenance of peace, different types of war and their causes and 
effects, disarmament, the inadmissibility of using science and technology 
for warlike purposes and their use for the purposes of peace and progress, 
the nature and effect of economic, cultural and political relations between 
countries and the importance of international law for these relations, 
particularly for the maintenance of peace. 

Further problems — human rights, economic and social development, illiter- 
acy, disease and famine, population growth,. p(^llution — arc also enumerated 
The final subsection of paragraph 18 proposes teaching the "role and methods 
of action of the United Nations system in efforts to solve such problems and 
possibilities for strengthening and furthering its action 

UN efforts in the pn^tection of human rights and the imp<^rtance of the 
atmosphere of the sch(X)l arc highlighted in Section V 

1 1 Member States should take steps to ensure that the principles of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and of the International Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discnmmation become an 
integral part of the developing personality of each child, adolescent, young 



person or aduh by applying these principles in the daily conduct of education 
at each level and in all its forms, thus enabling each individual tocontnbute 
personally to the regeneration and extension of education in the direction 
indicated 

Special problems with groups who suffer inequality in educational oppor- 
tunities are noted (para 21), and intercultural aspects are given a stronger and 
more specific' focus than in previous sections 

17 Member States should promote, at various stages and in vanous types of 
education,, study of different cultures, their reciprocal influences, their 
perspectives and ways of life, in order to encourage mutual appreciation of 
the differences between them Such study should, among otherthmgs, give 
due importance to the teaching of foreign languages, ^ civihiations and 
cultural heritage as a means of promoting international and inter-cultural 
understanding 

Active participation is discussed and specific reference made to student 
participation in school governance as an important part of education for active 
citizenship 

13 Member States should promote, at every stage of education, an active 
civic training which will enable every person to gain a knowledge of the 
method of operation and the work of public institutions, whether local, 
national or international, to become acquainted with the procedures for 
solving fundamental problems; and to participate in the cultural life of the 
community and in public affairs. Wherever possible, this participation 
should increasingly link education and action to solve problems at the local ,^ 
national and international levels. . . . 

16 Student participation in the organization of studies and of the educa- 
tional establishment they arc attending should itself be considered a factor m 
CIVIC education and an important clement in international education 

In Section VI action specifically appropnate to vanous sectors of education 
IS proposed Special note is made of existing programs of the UNESCO 
Associated Schools as models. 

23 Member States should take advantage of the expenence of the As- 
sociated Schools which carry out, with Unesco's help, programmes of 
mtemational education Those concemed with Associated Schools in 
Member States should strengthen and renew their efforts to extend the 
programme to other educational institutions and work towards the general 
application of its results. In other Member States, similar action should be 
undertaken as soon as possible The expenence of other educational 
institutions which have carried out successful programmes of international 
education should also be studied and disseminated 
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Funher reference to these programs is also found m paragraph 44, where il is 
proposed thai cooperation between Associated Schools programs in different 
Member Stales should be encouraged, international relations clubs and 
UNESCO clubs arc also menlioned (paragraph 31) 

Provisions are made for pre-schcx)i education stressing not only the formal 
educational system and the readiness of children to begin mtemalional 
education at an early age, but also the role of adult education as parent 
education. 

24 As pre-sch(K)l education develops. Member States should encourage in 
It activities which correspond to the purposes of the recommendation 
because fundamental altitudes, such as, for example, attitudes on race, are 
often formed in the preschool years In this respect, the attitude of parents 
should be deemed to be an essential factor for the education of children, and 
the adult education referred to in paragraph 30 should pay special attention to 
the pa*paration of parents for their role in pre -school education The first 
schtx)! should be designed and organized as a social environment having its 
own character and value, in which vanous situations,, including games, will 
enable children to become aware of their rights,, to assert themselves freely 
while accepting their respi^nsibilities, and to improve and extend through 
direct experience their sense of belonging to larger and larger communities 
— the family, the sch(K>l, then the local, national and world communities 

Paragraphs 25 through 28 consider post-secondary education and the 
iniponance not only of appropriate international education programs but also of 
"experimental work on the linguistic, social, emotional and cultural 
obstacles, tensions, altitudes and actions which affect both foreign students and 
host establishments'' (para 28) Vocational education can have an inter- 
national dimension as students understand the "role of their professions in 
developing their society" (para 29) 

Adult education, as an impi^rtant comp(^nent of lifc-long education, i.s 
singled out for lengthy discussion, 

30 Whatever the aims and forms of oul-of- school education, including 
adult education, they should be based on the following considerations 

(a) as far as possible a global approach should be applied in all 
out-of-sch(x^l education programmes, which should comprise the ap- 
pwopnate moral, civic,, cultural,, scientific and technical elements of 
international education, 

(b) all the panics concerned should combine effons to adapt and use the 
mass media of communication, self-education, and mter-active leaming, 
and such institutions as museums and public libranes to convey r^elevant 
knowledge the individual, to foster in him or her favourable attitudes 
and a willingness to take positive action, and to spread knowledge and 
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understanding of the educational campaigns and progranrinies planned in 
accordance with the objectives of this recommendation, 

(c) the parties concerned, whether pubhc or private, should endeavour to 
take advantage of favourable situations and opportunities, such as the 
social and cultural activities of youth centres and clubs, cultural centres, 
community centres or trade unions,, youth gathenngs and festivals, 
sporting events, contacts with foreign visitors, students or immigrants 
and exchanges of persons in general 

The temi ''inier-active learning" was the closest translation available for the 
concept "Co- learning", proposed by a South American delegate to indicate that 
in an optimal setting everyone learns continually from everyone else, with no 
distinction between those who teach and those who learn 

The perceived importance of teachers' awareness for effective international 
and intercultural education as well as the perceived complexity of changing 
teacher behavior is indicated by the care with which the Committee of Experts 
refined the statement on teacher preparation. It reads very much like a 
restatement of all the guiding principles and specific actions from the 
perspective of required changes m teacher training and certification: 

33, Member States should constantly improve the ways and means of 
pre pan ng and certifying teachers and other educational personnel for thcu 
ro\c in pursuing the objectives of this recommendation and should,> to this 
end: 

(a) provide teachers with motivations for their subsequent work' com- 
mitment to the ethics of human rights and to the aim of changing society » 
so that human rights arc applied in practice; a grasp of the fundamental 
unity of mankind; ability to instil appreciation of the riches which the 
diversity of cultures can bestow on every individual^ group or nation; 

(b) prov ide b)asic interdisciplinary knowledge of world problems and the 
problems of intemational co-operation » through » among other means, 
work to solve these problems; 

(c) prepare teachers themselves to take an active part in devising 
programmes of intemational education and educational equipment and 
matenals, taking into account the aspirations of pupils and working in 
close collaboration with them, 

(d) comprise experiments in the use of active methods of education and 
training in at least elementary techniques of evaluation, particularly those 
applicable to the social behaviour and attitudes of children » adolescents 
and adults, 

(e) develop aptitudes and skills such as a desire and ability to make 
educational innovations and to continue his or her training, experience in 
teamwork and in interdisciplinary studies, knowledge of group dynam- 
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ICS, and (he ahilily (o create Kivourahle oppi)nunilies and (ake advantage 
ol ihem. 

^0 include ihe study ol experiments in inicmalional education, espeeial- 
I) innovative cxpennicnts carried out in other (.ounines, and provide 
(hose concerned, U) the tuliesl possible extent, with opponunitics ior 
making dircxl contact vMth foreign teachers 

An innovative, active, and .nterdiscipiinary approach is stressed 

The necessity of evaluating the attitudes of students and tailoring pro- 
grams (0 meet I heir needs and interests is noted Refresher courses (in- 
cluding those conducted aoroad) and teacher exchanges arc encouraged 
(paras 14. 36. 37) The role of those who supervise and direct teachers m 
making this "gradual but profound change in the role of education" is 
highlighted m paragraph 34 The following paragraph p<iints out that in- 
service training in mtematu^nal education is also necessary 

Member States should endeavour to ensure that any programme of 
further training for teachers in service or for personnel responsible for 
direction includes components of international education and opp<^nunities 
to compare the results ot their experiences in international education 

Although teacher preparation differs greatly in the Member Slates of 
UNESCO, any attempts to improve international or interculiural education 
which arc to have a long-range effect must devote extensive effort to improving 
both m-scrvice and pre-serv icc teacher education and to providing continuing 
suppc^rt to teachers from their superiors to seek innovative and effective 



The absence of appropriate international educational materials is a reason 
given by man) educators for their failure to deal with global issues and human 
rights Several paragraphs of the Recommendation recognize the importance 
t^f developing and disseminating matenalsfor use within the classroom and also 
training students to belter analyse and utilize the infonnaiion to which they are 
exposed in the mass media outside of school hours 

38 Member Slates should increase their efforts to facilitate the renewal. 
prixJuction. disseminaiu^n and exchange of equipment and matenals for 
mtcmational education, giving special consideration to the fact that m many 
coUntnes pupils and students receive most of their knowledge about 
international affairs through the mass media outside the schtx)! To meet the 
need.s expressed by those concerned with international education, effcrts 
should be concentrated on overcoming the lack of teaching aids and on 
improving iheirquahiy Action should be on the following imes 

(a) appropriate and constructive use should be made of the entire range 
of equipment and aids available, from textbooks to television, and of the 
new educational technology,^ 



programs 
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(b) there should be a component of special mass media cducadon m 
teaching to help the pupils to select and analyse the information conveyed 
by mass media, 

(c) a global approach, comprising the mtroduction of mtemational 
components, servin)» as a framework for presenting local and national 
aspects of different subjects and illustrating the scientific and cultural 
history of m.;nkind, should be employed in textbooks and all other aids to 
learning, with due regard to the value of the visual arts and music as 
I actors conducive to understanding between different cultures, 

(d) written and audio-visual materials of an interdisciplinary nature 
illustrating the major problems confronting mankind and showing in each 
case the need for international co-opcrat!on and its practical form should 
be prepared in the language or languages of instruction of the country 
with the aid of information supplied by the United Nations, Unesco and 
other Speciali/,ed Agencies, 

This reinforces previous sections of the Recommendation m that matenals 
representing various disciplines arc to be incorporated in many courses, not 
only those in history or social studies The international perspective is 
proposed as a context within which national and local matters are lo be 
considered — a reversal of the trend tn many materials to consider local 
governmental structures and problems first The existence of a problem- 
solving fcKus and the perspectives of different cultures are included among the 
specifications for educational materials Finally, the most effective use of 
recently developed educational technology is encouraged 

Paragraph 39 supports a long-standing program of UNESCO which is also 
taken senously by many Amencan educators — the analysis of textbooks to 
identify elements which may foster racial or international misunderstanding 
The role of international cooperation in textbook revision is further noted m 
paragraph 45 The last paragraph in Section VIII encourages the exchange of 
matenals to promote free access to techniques developed m other nations for 
educational personnel 

40 According to its needs and possibilities,^ each Member State should 
establish or help to establish one or more documentation centres offenng 
written and audio-visual material devised according to the objectives of this 
recommendation and at ''^pted to the different forms and stages of education 
These centres should be designed to foster the reform of international 
education, especially by developing and disseminating innovative ideas and 
materials, and should also organize and facilitate exchanges of information 
w ith other countries 

Section IX, on Research and Experimentation, is relatively brief The value 
of collabc^ration between different educational agencies is noted,- and the 
importance of basic research on the process of social attitude development as 
well as the evaluation of specific programs is considered 
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42 Member Stales should lake appropriaie sieps ensure thai leathers and 
ihc various aulh^riues concerned build inicmalional eduealion on a st)und 
psychological and scKioiogical basis by applying ihe results of research 
carried out in each country on the fomialion and development of favourable 
or unfavourable attitudes and behaviour, on attitude change, on the 
interaction of personality development and education and on the positive or 
negative eftccts of educational activity A substantial part o( this reseaah 
should be devoted to the aspirations oi young people ct)nceniing inter- 
nal jonal problems and relations 
Recognition ot the importance ot research tin the st)urces of (avt)rable attitudes 
as well as common misunderstandings or unfavorable attitudes is an important 
new step taken in this Reconimendation If implemented, it could result in a 
strong base for the construction of effective programs in international under- 
standing -and human rights education The evidence vvhich is presently 
asailable on student attitudes and knowledge is sumnian/ed in Chapter VI of 
this publication This provision of the Recommendation, however, is a 
jusiillcalion for a mucii expanded program of research 

The final section oi the Recommendation stresses the importance of 
iniemali()nal cixipcration 

4"^ Member States should consider international co-opcration a responsi- 
hiliiy in developing international educatu^n In the implementatK)n of this 
recommendation they should refrain from intervening in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State m accordance \k ith 
the United Nations Charter By their own activ^ns, they should denu^nstrate 
that iniplementing this reciviimendation is itself an exercise in international 
understanding and t;t)-opcration Thev should, for example, t)rganue, or 
help ihe appropriate authorities and ntin-govcmmental tirgani/ations to 
organi/e, an increasing number t)f international meetings and stud) sessions 
on inicmalional education, strengthen their progranmies ft)rlhe reception ot 
foreign students, research workers, teachers and educators belonging to 
workers' assiKiations and adult education asscKiatuins, promote reciprocal 
visits b\ schix>lchildren, and student and teacher exchanges, extend and 
intensif) e\c hanges of inforniatu^n on cultures and ways of life, arrange for 
the translation or adaptation and dissemination of infomiation and sugges- 
tions coming from t)ther ct)Untriet 

Just as ihe^ rcvisu>n o\ the Recommendation was a pnxiuct of intematu)nal 
negotiation and cooperation, st) ux) sht)uld pn)gramsi)n theUKal as well as the 
national level utili/e input \nm other countries and cultures 



The 1974 I'NTiSCO RecommendatK)n, as we have indicated, was drafted by 
government representatives whose cultural backgrounds, educatu^nai systems 
and ulcol(^gical perspectives mirror the diversii) that exists among the nations 
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arul peoples o( our planet It is a consensus instrument and consequently 
suiters Trorn the delc*.ts inherent in sueh d(Kunicras To be acLeptahle to nian> 
dillcrent nations, precision anJclarit) are at times intentional!) sa^^ritKcd in 
tavDr of idcologkalls neutral and semantiLallv afnhigut)us phrases To a*. 
LuninitKiate ditTcrent edueational philosophies. LonLcptual f^onsisten^) must 
give vvav to in approach that is at once diKlnnall) eclectK and that integrates 
ostensibly conflicting educational theories and meth^Kls 

It would be a mistake toduell on its defects, houevcr, while overkH)king the 
latl that the UNESCO MemlKr States were able to agree on a set ot principles 
and policies govemmg international education Given the world we live in, 
this IS a signitKant accomplishment because it provides a thei^retical basis and 
justification (or the promotion ot international education on a national as well as 
a global basis Moreover, the agenda for action set out in the UNHSCO 
Recommendation is suffKicntl) com|>elling that one need not suppon the 
particular organization which has sponsored it to lavor realization of the 
objectives ii proclaims 
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CHAPTER TWO 



International Education: 
An Historical Review 



I. INTRODUCTION 



The idea cmkxxlicd m the UNESCO RccommendaUon (hat education can 
make a major conlnbulion to understanding between countries and to the 
achievement of peace is not a new one However, a new approach ,> a new 
direction , and a new surge of activity appear to be necessary As the Preamble 
to the UNESCO Recommendation notes, there is "a disparity between 
proclaimed ideals, declared mtentions, and the actual situation, " with regard to 
international education 

In reading documenis of forty or fifty years ago, one cannot escape the 
impression that little has changed m this area ,n half a century Along with the 
feeling that little change has taken place it seems that if some of the programs 
set in motion then had been effectively pursued, we should by this iime have 
more successfully reduced the level of intemational conflict The present 
publication must therefore speak not only to those already convinced and 
committed to intemational education but also to a new audience 

In addition to attracting widespread interest and motivating concemed 
individuals to become active and effective in support of international educa- 
tion, wc should prepare the way for maximum institutional support for 
programs so that individual commitment can be trar.slated into long-range 
planning and implementation 

However,^ to promote effective institutionalization, a clear understanding of 
what IS meant b> the term international education must be developed Of 
course, the UNESCO Recommendation identified in its title four requisite 
elements. [Education for I) Intemational Understanding, 2) Cooperation, and 
3) Peace, and Fiducation Relating to 4) Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms But one must take care not to be too inclusive m the definition, 
including material from every program (no matter how organized or toward 
what objectives) which provides for the exchange of students between 
countries, or which exposes students to the stud> of other nations (no matter 
how ethncxentnc or political the content of the material provided) On the 
other hand, if one defines international educatnon too narrowly . those who have 
not made an intensive study of the problem will find it difficult to relate the 
aims of their programs to the goals of the Recommendation 
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The purpDsc oT Ihis brief history of various initiatives toward education lor 
micmaiional undcrsianding. c(X)peration and peace is lo examine a range of 
dcfininonsut mtemalional education, lo consider the w ay in which individuals 
have become involved in developing these programs, and to identify and 
describe (he institutional supp<)ns which have resulted 



In (he seventeenth century, a Moravian churchman, John Atjos ComcDius, 
proposed an international Pan soph ic College as a means to further the cause ot 
peace There is no evidence ot the establishment of any in.siiiuiion such as (hat 
envisioned by Comenius. whose works relating lo this theme were collected 
and published by UNESCO in 1957 During the nineteenth century several 
organizations were established with comparative education as their fcxus In 
connection with the international exposition of 1876 in Philadelphia an 
International Conlerencc on Education was attended by representatives of 
fourteen nations John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Educadon, used 
this (K'casion to present a plan for a permanent organization that would be 
rcsptmsible for further intematioral meetings No record of any of this 
organization's activities has survived 

In the late 18(X)\s Molkcnboer, a Gemian writer, attempted to establish an 
organization w hich would further the ami of educating the children of Europe to 
respect each other and to live together peaceably in a community of Europe 
Although individuals and non-govemmental organizations were quick lo 
express interest, governmental agencies were less supportive, and ihc move- 
ment la I led 

Scanlon. in a dcKumentary history of international educalion,^ points lo the 
perKxj from the close of the nineteenth century to the beginning of World War I 
as the greatest effort in the history of civilization to build a realistic basis for 
v^orld peace ' During this pcruxi Francis Kcmcny, a Hungarian, published 
his ideas concerning the existence of an international component mail cultures 
which he considered !o be the result of cultural borrowing, nationali.sm and 
internationalism in his view complemented each other He suggested the 
fomialion of an organization which would perform the following functions 
**the organization of international conferences for teachers, development of 
international agreements on the organization and stmcture of education the 
fomiulation of international statements on the nghts of man, the revision of 
texlb<X)ks to eliminate hatred and emphasize mutual trust, and a concentrated 
effort to eradicate racial prejudice " ' Kemeny was the first author to make 
improved relations between races integral to efforts for international education 
He hoped to include representatives of governments and professional organi- 
zations as well as individuals interested in international education m his 
proposed organization m order lo maximize its eftectiveness and to reach the 
most influential audience 

Other organizations which were established witfi similar aims included the 
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Camcgjc E.ndownicm fur Inlcmational Pcdtc Mr Camcgic in his Idler to the 
Trustees m 1910 envisioned a lime when war would be "discarded as 
disgraceful loiivilized men," al lhal lime the Tmslces were lo "consider whal 
IS ihe next mosl degrading evil or evils/ and use ihc cndowmenl's resources 
agairrM it The American Schcx)! Peace League, whose aim svas "lo promote 
through the schcx)ls and the educational public of America the interests of 
iniemalional justice and fraternity," was also founded dunng this penod ^ In 
the early l9(X)'s sch(X)ls in the United States, England, France and the 
Netherlands cclcbrate't May 18th as Peace Da) in commemoration of the 
Hague Peace Con*^cn'nce 

Because of the success of these programs Fannie Fern Andrews, an 
Amcncan, attempted to involve both the ministries of education and non- 
governmental organizations abroad in expanding the School Peace League 
throughout Europe In 191 K with the approval of President Taft, she took on a 
posl in the United States Office of Education to set up an intemational 
conference to plan for an international bureau which would include a research 
clearinghouse and publications program In 1912, invitations were issued by 
the Netherlands to sixteen European countries, the United States, and Japan to 
attend such a conference at the Hague Only France and Switzerland accepted, 
and the conference was postponed In 1914 the invitations were again issued, 
but the beginning of World War 1 intervened and the conference was never 
held- 

In the United States in 1912 the National Education Association passed a 
resolution praising the work of the School Peace League, the report of the NEA 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, issued in 1916, 
recommended the de\elopment of intemational world-mindedness, stressing 
the concept of inter- relation ships among nations The effect of these pro- 
nouncements cf educational organizations seems to have been limited A 
review of the cumculum in use during this penod indicated that there was little 
intemational content, social studies in the United States tended instead to stress 
matenal about heroes, stones of Indians, and information about national 
holidays 

IIL LEAGUE OF NATIONS PERIOD 

Following the war, dunng the deliberations over the League of Nations 
Covenant, the International Council of Women and the Conference of Women 
Suffragists (including Fannie Fem Andrews) met with representatives of the 
Allied Governments to present a plan for an Intemational Office of Education 
They argued that the popular acceptance of the League depended upon teaching 
young people about its aims and organization and also that universal schooling 
was the only way by which the aims of human freedom expressed by the League 
might be realized They therefore proposed that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations provide for the establishment of a permanent bureau of education No 
such provision was included in the Covenant, and no such bureau was 
established In the opmion of many, the lack of explicit recognition of the 
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importance of education in the League's mission hindered the development or 
international educauon lor several decades 

Many nations, jcalous o( their sovereignly, feared that the League would 
impose a particular scheme of education on thcni, and so placed serious 
limitations on its activities For example, when a Committee on Intellectual 
Ccx)pcraiion was established, a program of international education was not 
included among its resp^^nsibilities This, however, did not mean that the 
League did not deal with any matters of education In spite of obstaclesS and- a 
shortage of funds, the Committee did sponsor international conferences (which 
later became a centra! function of UNESCO) By its mission to China in 193 1 
It established the pnncipic that mtcmational organizations have a responsibility 
to aid underdeveloped countries and, through the establishment of national 
organizations formed to support the work of the Committee, the League set a 
m(xlcl for later UNESCO national Commissions 

One of the lesser known activities of the Committee, which is of great 
interest for our purpose here, is the Recommendation of its Sub-Committec of 
Experts for the Instruction of Children and Youth in the Existence and Aims of 
the League of Nations, which met in Geneva in 1926-27 The League's 
Assembly in 1923 had pas.sed a resolution urging governments to make students 
' 'aware of the ex istence and aims of the League and the terms ot i ts Covenant ' ' , 
a number of nations officially recognized this resolution and encouraged their 
schools to implement it Then m 1925 a sub-comrnitlee of experts was 
established to follow upon this resolution The group was limited to proposing 
measure^ and coordinating programs to acquaint young people with the League 
and did not examine the broader aims of education The document as 
submitted by the committee of fourteen experts in 1927 contained recom- 
mendations on methods to make the League of Nations known to young people 
and also to develop "the spint of mtcmational cooperation among young 
children,, young people, and their teachers Fhere is a remarkable re- 
semblance between the 1 974 UNESCO Recommendation and some portions of 
this 1927 dcKumcnt which sought to implement the League's assembly 
resolution 

SECTION I — HOW TO MAKE THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS KNOWN TO 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 

Schools 

L All children and young people should, before completing their formal 
education, receive instruction suitable to their stage of mtellectua! develop- 
ment, in the aims and achievements oi the League of Nations and, generally 
spcakmg, in the development of international co-operation In view of the 
important part played by women in fomiing the character of the young, care 
should be taken in those countncs where the education of boys and girls is 
different to sec that this mstr\iCtion is given to girls as well as boys 
2. This instruction should bcgm in the primary school and should be 
continued to as late a stage as possible in the general education of the pupil 



3 The exacl place and time to be allolled lo ihis msiruclion in ihe 
cumculum should be left to the decision of those normal!) responsible for 
such questions, but it should probably be correlated wiih ihe lessons in geo- 
graphy, history or civics or with moral instruction The prominence given 
(0 Various aspects of the work of the League and the Inlemalional Labor 
Organization will naturally vary according to the type of school 

SECTION II - HOW TO DEVELOP THE SPIRIT OF INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION AMONG CHILDREN, YOUNG PEOPLE AND THEIR 
TEACHERS 

"To regard international cc-opcration as the normal method of conducting 
world affairs" implies far more than mere instruction in ihe history and 
work of the League of Nations Tne form of words adopted by the assembly 
in lis sixth ordinary session accepts the principle ihat cooperation is normal 
and stnfe abnormal m the life of civilized mankind and that in the world of 
t(xiay co-operation must be evermore widely extended Civilization in all 
lis principal manifestations is a record of co-operative effort from the family, 
the Village and the workshop lo the vastly more complex institutions of 
today To imbue the child wiih a deep and lasting affection for its family and 
country remains today, as in former times, the first pnnciple of sound 
education But a true patnotism understands the patnoiism of others, and a 
recognition of the necessity and omnipresence of co-operation, boih wilhm 
and without 'lie State, must be emphasized in any education that is lo fit 
young persons for modem life 

Such instruction cannot be carried out merely a.s a subject or part of a subject 
in the sch(X)l curriculum It must permeate all the child's surroundings 
A variety of methcxJs were proposed for furthenng these aims 

(a) Children * s games, the evmbition of suitable pictures and films, lectures, 
displays of foreign handicrafts, visits to historical and artistic museums 

(b) Felcs and pagents, penomiance ot music, in fact, all appeals to the 
art:stK Ncnse that wiil encourage a mutual knowleagt of different civiliza- 
tions and peoples 

(c) Inier-sch(X)I correspondence earned on between classes or o(her homo- 
geneous i^roups. under the supervision of qualified teachers or leaders. 
This kind of correspondence might include the exchange of pictures, 
photographs, postage stamps, examples of work and, generally speaking, 
any objects suitable for the purpose ' 

Further paragraphs of the 1927 Recommendation concemed the use of printed 
malenal, inclusion of this subject matter in teacher training ( ourses. the use of 
resources of voluntary organizations, and admini'^trative machinery lo monitor 
these eduraiional programs 

The influence of League of Nations actions up<^n elementary and secondary 
education was also assessed by Prescotl. an Amencar. educator of that penod, 
he was particularly 'mpressed by what he called " the leverage" upon -^ational 
educational aulhioniies fur the inlKxJucjion of inlemalional material provided 
by the resolutions ot the Assembly and the recommendation of ihc Sub- 
committee of Experts Prescotl also explored two ihemes which arc echoed 
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clearly in the inicmalional education iKcraturc of uxlay as v-cll He concluded 
Comnuttee of hxpcrts Prescod also explored two themes which are echoed 
clearly m the mlemuiional education literature of today as well He concluded 
from a study tour which he made in 1926 to six European countries that the 
"spini of the schtx)! ' was more itnportant in the process of international 
education than specific curriculum or practices, finding m some places that 
"the subject matter m the courses of study appeared very internationally 
minded but the instmction or atmosphere of the school inHuenced the children 
to very different sentiments " ^ He also cited the conservative force of 
tradition that ''resists the mtrtxJuction of materia) that would set 
children to thinking about present international relationships, that would 
inform them about the various si)lutions that have been suggested or tried 
that would demonstrate the extreme interdependence of nations at the present 
time and the multiple causes of international fnetion " 

Many who wished to establish a force for international education with U)th 
governmental and non-governmental support not only at the university level hut 
in earlier phases of education as well were, of course, disappointed by the 
modest efforts of the League and the Committee on Intellectual Ccx)peration 
These individuals formed a pri\ate organization,, the International Bureau of 
Fiducaiion in 1923 at Geneva, in 1929 this became an inter-govemniental 
agency 

Other well-known educators such as Maria Montesson during the late 193()'s 
m Rurope were discussing a long-range coneem for the role ol education in 
promoting world peace Montessi)n even went so far as to view the child 
unspoiled by education as a "teacher of peace" frt^m whorii adults could learn, 
and proposed the study of the stmcture of society and the existence of mankind 
as a single nation as the basis of "a science i)f peace 

Similar interest among educators tn the United States in pronK)ting inter- 
national understanding and peace is evidenced by publicatu)ns such as the 1937 
>oarh<X)k ol the National ScKiety for the Study i)f Bducatu)n. w hich was entitled 
i'\iernnU()tnil L'ndt^r stand mi* Thr()u\>h the Puhlh School Curruuhim 

IV. POST— WORLD WAR 11 EFFORTS 

T\\c establishment of UNESCO in 1945 must be regarded as the most 
imp<)rtant event m the field of intemational education during the post-World 
W ar II peruxJ Its Constitutu^n reprcser ted the culmination of several years of 
work by the Allied Ministers of hducation meeting in exile during the w ar For 
a tinie it appeared that education as such might be excluded from this 
Organi7ation's mission for the same reasons of concern for domestic juris- 
diction advanced at the time of the League of Nations However, this concern 
did not prevail, and an entire sector of UNESCO is devoted to educatu^n ' ^ 
Moreover, the UNESCO Constitution is permeated with the conviction that 
education is an indispensable element in the construction of a lasting peace 
Thu,s Its Preamble proclaims 

that smce wars begin in the minds of men. it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed. 

that Ignorance of each othcr'^ ways and lives has been a common cause. 
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throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through which their differences have all too often 
broken into war 

that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity for justice 
and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute a 
sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance 
and concern 

that a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic arrangements 
of governments would not be a peace which could secure the unanimous 
lasting and sincere support of the peoples of the world, and that the peace 
must therefore be founded, if it is not to faii, upon the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind 

The UNESCO Recommendation concerning Education for International 
UnderTitanding Co-operation and Peace ^ and Education relating to Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms is one of a continuing set of efforts of this 
organization to discharge the responsibilities set forth in its Constitunon 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the General 
Assembly in 1948, is another landmark recognition of the importance of the 
infusion of human nghts into international education Its Article 26 states that 
education ''shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups aiid shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace . ' ' 

Early in UNESCO's history (from i947 to 1952) conferences of teachers 
explored how education could best contribute to international understanding 
These conferences seemed to have their pnncipal impact upon the participants, 
in 1952 therefore it was decided that a more systematic approach was 
needed In 1953,^ a network of secondary schools closely associated with 
UNESCO was established in fifteen countnes (not including the United States), 
these UNESCO- Associated Schools conducted projects of their own choosing 
with the explicit aim of increasing knowledge of world affairs and developing 
internal onal understanding Particular emphasis was placed on three themes, 
namely the nghts of women, the characteristics of other countnes, peoples, 
and cultures, and the pnnciples of human nghts and their relationship to thv 
work of the United Nations. The UNESCO Secretariat coordinated the 
projects and provided special services of publication and translation. 

These early Associated Schools frequently utilized an histoncal approach to 
the United Nations including its peace-keeping functions This involved 
dealing with the idea that different governments have the nght to hold different 
points of view and with the role of the United Nations as a public forum loi ♦he 
peaceful resolution of international disputes The problem-centered approach, 
focusing on the struggle against disease, the conservation of resources, and the 
UN's efforts in solving world problems was also used in many of the projects of 
the Associated Schools ^ * 

Every year schools in an increasing number of countnes participate in this 
project. A 1975 report indicates 1 ,000 participating institutions in 63 Member 
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Stales comprising countries with ditlcrenl cultural traditions, stages of devel- 
opment, s(K*ial and economic systems T*he largest propKirlion ol these 
institutions arc seconday seh(K)ls» but primary sch(X)ls and teachcr-trainmg 
institutions also participale The four current themes arc the aims and work oi 
the United Nations and its related agencies, human rights, other countries and 
cullurcs, man and the environment 

Until the establishment of a Liaison Committee for the AsscKiatcd Schools 
FVoject in the United States in 1974, only a handful of schools in this country 
were members At present this Committee is attempting to co-ordinate project 
participation of sch(H)ls in sia states Those who arc mos» deeply involved in 
the attempt t(^ vital i/e this netwt^rk in the United stales include American 
educators who have been active in promoting international education through 
many structures and media during the last decade One aim is to achieve 
cross -fcrtilizatK)n of the UNESCO-Asscxiated Sch(X)l experience in many 
natK^ns with the American global, international, and inier-cultural education 
programs which have operated independently of UNESCO 

The UNLSCO summar)' of the Associated Sch(X)Is programs issued in 1 97 1 
Concluded that *'ihc majonty of projects have been successful in achieving their 
general objectives of increasing knowledge of world affairs, giving pupils a 
sounder comprehension of other peoples and cultures, and developing attitudes 
favourable to international understandiiig " Thc^sc who exammed these 
projects also concluded that the impact of the programs depends to a large 
extent on 

the preconditions of education for international understanding An espe- 
cially important factor is the atmosphere of the scho(^I The principles 
of human rights should be reflected in the organization and conduct of school 
life, in classroom methcxis, and in relations among teachers and students and 
among teacher^ themselves ' 

The ultimate aim of the AsscKiatcd Schoc^ls Projects is not c^nly to improve the 
international understanding of siudcnt,> in participating schools but also to 
insure that this aim is reflected in the curriculum and syllabi promulgated by 
ministries of education and othcnnflucntial groups In this regard it is also 
intciTsting to note that paragraphs 41 and 44 of the 1974 UNESCO Recom- 
mendation mention the Associated Sch(X)ls without limiting rcspt^nsibility for 
the reali/alion of the aims of iniemaiional education to these particular projects 
Another venous attempt Jo internationalize education within the special 
needs and opportunities presented by an inlcmalional sch(X)l is recorded in the 
History of the United Nations International School in Ne^' York Fmm its 
beginnings in 1947 the aim of thissch(X)l for the children of UN employees was 
to give an international dimension to every subject area Tlie 1954 scxrial 
studies curriculum of the school included a study of cooperation between 
nations of the world The national aspect was reflected in the coninbution each 
pupil was asked to make to the group\s world picture through a study of his own 
country ' " This early attempt to focus on education regarding international 
C(X^peration, while based on laudable idcaKs, was dcp)endent upon the informa- 
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(ion each child could coninbulc about his own country and the teachers" ability 
to place that inforn\ation in proper perspective It appears that m subsequent 
years at the UN school, courses of study dealing specifically with the United 
Nations were excellent, the course in world history, on the other hand, often 
consisted of bits and pieces of information out of context and wHh neither a 
national nor an international focus Between l%I and 1963 the comments of 
an especially active and insightful teacher indicate the strengths as well as the 
weaknesses of the intemtional aims of the UN school program 

The continued effective existence of the U N is essential to our survival, 
and this should be emphasized This may be decncd as political indoctnna- 
tion and this, of course, is what it is We need not be ashamed of the 
fact Political indoctnnation is an integral part of education in every 
country, and so it should be in international schools If wc behcvc that 
world peace can be secured only through international organization, then wc 
should make that belief a pan of our teaching . 

The teacher in an international school should not adopt a colourless and 
neutral approach to controversial topics, nor should slanted and biased 
textbooks be withheld from the pupils The distinguishing of truth from 
falsehood, the detection of bias, the weighing of evidence, the ability to 
select what is important and to reject the irrelevant — all these arc skills 
which can be taught withm the history course 

More instruction about forms and philosophies of governments and econom- 
ic systems should be included in the curriculum than is usually the case in 
national systems of education The object should be the realization by the 
pupils that many expcnmcnts in living have been made in the past and that 
many are ccvcxistcnt m the present and that a very great amount of know l- 
edge IS required before value judgements can be made upon their respective 
ments ' 

The experience of the United Nations School is instructive in many 
respects First, the effectiveness of internationalized curriculum depends upon 
the teacher Of course , the same is true in every school, but perhaps especially 
in this sch(X>l where curriculum was under continual revision and there was a 
"ipecial resource in the family and cultural backgrounds of the students Sec- 
ond,^ there will always be forces which make the implementation of inter- 
nationalized curriculum difficult — concern for more traditional academic 
subjects, slippage between the published curriculum and classroom practice, 
limitation of time, difricuily of translating abstract ideas into concrete examples 
for young students, and the difficulty in evaluating program effectiveness 

Within the American educational system in the years between 1950 and 
1970. only a fc>A communities devoted extensive resources to international 
education at the prc-collcgiatc level Glens Falls, New York, was one of these 
communities ' ' 

In 1^>60 ipanly in response to the launching of the Soviet Sputnik in 1957) the 
pa.^age b> the United States Congress of Tiltic VI of the National Defense 
F:dcalion Act provided federal funds to stimulate college and univcrsuy 
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inMruction m languages and area studies This at lea.si was a bcgining 
Again, the jmpx^rtancc of a broader approach to international education was 
empha.si/ed m 1966 by Pa'sideni Johnson m a special message to the Congress 

International education cannot be the work of one country It is the 
respc^nsibility and promise of all nations It calls for free exchange and full 
collaboration We expect to receive as much as we give, to learn as well as 
leach Let this nation play its part To this end, I propose 
To strengthen our capacity for international educational ccxipe ration 
To stimulate exchange with students and teachers of other lands 
To build new bridges of international understanding 
The Congress passed the International Education Act m I %6 In spite of the 
fact that no funds were specifically appropriated to implement it, its impact 
upon the field of international education has been unmistakable One 
outcomeof the momentum generated by federal effort was the establishment in 
I%8 of the Institute of Internationa] Studies in the U S Office of Education 
with the following aims 

- communicate to an ever- widening audience the concept that the national 
interest in education includes an international dimension, 

• increase our knowledge of the world and its peoples. 

- infuse an appropriate international dimension thiX)ughout the domestic 
educational program, 

- stimulate or support research and development projects designed to 
improve methods and materials for international education, 

- educate more specialists for international studies and services, 

- promote ideas and support programs that reduce the disadvantage most 
Americans incur because their education does not prepare them to cope with 
the international facts of life, 

- I ntcrprct the meaning and importance of international educai ion so that all 
programs necessary to serve priority national needs become well accepted 
parts of public policy and acquire sufficient status to ensure sustained 
support in good times and bad, and 

- improve the national capability to cooperate with other countries in 
educational development for mutual benefit and increased international 
understanding ' ' ^ 

The Federal Govcmment s involvement in programs to further international 
understanding and cooperation has now been mandated by approximately fifty 
Icgisianve enactments 

V. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE LATE 1960's 

In 1 966, the Office of Education funded a proposal of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation to prepare An Exami nation of Objectives. Needs, and Priorities in 
International Education m the United States' Secondary and Elementary 
SchcH>is. frequently referred to as the Becker/ Anderson report A series of 
papers from well-known scholars in several disciplines was commissioned 
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RcLumnicnddiiDns and a i^polog) of cduLdhonal objccdvcs were evolved b> 
Ihclwo major authors, these were then submitted lore run. ism and comment b> 
a large group of educators a( ail levels 

One of the major values of the repon is that it lays out a defmition ol 
mlemational education whkh di iters from many previously employed This 
definition has had considerable impact upt)n work done sin^e 1968 as well as 
ujxm some ot the phra.seolog) employee] in the 1974 UNUSCO ReLommenda- 
lion The Becker/ Anderson report recogni/es the problen) with overly m- 
clusive or vague definitions of international education 

"International education ' is a temi of many usages and hence of niultipic 
meanings We sometimes use the phrase in referring to cross l ultural or 
comparative studies of educational systems and practices educational 
assistance programs to developing nations, as well as in discussions of the 
educational activities of such agencies as UNF:SCO We also think of the 
international exchange of students and teachers as progran)s in international 
education Obviously none of these usages pc^int to what is meant by inter 
national education in the context of elementary and secondary schools 
The lack of adequate conceptions of what intcmational education is would 
be of only academic significance were the cumculum in our schiK)ls based 
upon operating, albeit unarticulated, images of international education 
congruent with the educational needs of the time One suspects that this 
IS not the case ' ' 

The unstated definitions of international education with which schwis actually 
operate seem to be of two kinds fir>t, intemational education as that which 
deals vsilh other lands and peoples (the "strange lands and friendly peoples 
approach'') and, secondly,, international education a.s that v^hich is taught m 
specific courses such as world history, intcmational relations, or foreign area 
studies Becker and Anderson found problems v^ith these definitions, ho\^- 
ever For example, though one of the more widely claimed purposes of 
intcmational studies in the schools i$ the reduction of students" ethnocentric 
perception of the world, if we think of international education merely as 
education ab<.)ui other lands and other peoples, a "we they" distinction has 
been built into the very heart of the enterprise Also the tendency lodividc the 
world into ' things Amencan" and "things non Amencan", for purpc^ses of 
study,, obscures the degax to which study of American history.. scKiety, and 
s(xial insiiiuiions has important mlemational dimensions which can serve 
either to detract from or augment the development of students' understanding of 
the world beyond their nation's boundaries 

In attempting to formulate a satisfactory preliminary definition, these 
authors enumerated three aspects of the mlemational environm<ni societies 
(icmlonally based associations including nation states), social institutions and 
asscKiaiions that cross or span societal barriers (e g . the United Nations, the 
World Bank, NATO, business firms, religious organizations, youth associa- 
tions), and interactions bcMh among groups and individuals across societal 




boundaries in addition to the interchanges between stKiclics themselves They 
concluded, however, (hat definitions stressing these elements did not sul- 
ficicmly eniphasi/e the \*loh(i{ nature of pa* sent world reality and »hc 
revolutionary changes taking place in the direction ol inierdependen(.e A(.« 
cordingly. the definition finally adopted wa.s as follows 

Intemalional education consists of tht)sc s^Kial experiences and learning 
prtK'Csses through which individuals acquire and change (heir orientations to 
intemalional or world stKiety and the»r concepdon of themselves as 
members of that s(x:iety For the purposes of understanding human 

behavior, it has become useful to think of the human species as havmg 
reached a point on the scales of interdependence, common values, and 
shared problems where we can analytically view the planet's population as 
members of a single, albeit Kx)sel> integrated, ^iKtety It in fruitful to think 
of individuah as having orientations to international s^Kiety and conceptions 
of themselves aN members of that s<Kiety ' ^ 

In contrast to previous deflrutions, which had stressed education about other 
nations, these authors cop«-tnjcled a typt^logy of objectives clustered around 
two major themes Rrsi the> delineated the "objects of international under- 
standing 7'herc were three particular objects through which the sch(X^I cur^ 
riculum might be helpful m giving students a fuller understanding of the 
essence of injemational education. 1) eanh as a planet, 2) mankind as one 
species of life (including both the existence of commonalities and (he sources of 
human differences), and 3) the international system as one level of human 
svKial organization The last item included "but was not confined to knowl- 
edge about the UN in lemis of the function it performs as a center of dcci.sion- 
mokmg, a site for diplomatic negotiations, an agent in the channeling of 
economic resources fmm the developed to the developing nations, a forum for 
notional piopaganda, a peace keeping or policing institution " The proc- 
esses by which national stKieties interact and major international social 
problems aa* dealt with (eg . control of conflict or war, foreign p<^licy 
dec IS ion- making, reduction of social and psychological cost of world-wide 
urbanization), were subsumed under the third object of international under- 
standing Having delineated these three objects which individuals or groups 
need to comprehend and make use of in the process of developing better "inter- 
national understanding", the authors then considered the dimensions of such 
comprehension or the capacities which ought to be developed in individuals — 
being knowledgeable about phenomena, being able to make analytic judg> 
menls, and, foliowing these, being competent to arrive at normative judgments 
in the form of attitudes (in particular "humane evaluations"), possessing the 
ability to cntically observe current history, being able to analyze pi^licy and, 
finally, the motivation to act 

Little attention had been given previously to specifying the objects or 
dimensions of international understanding Education for ihis complex human 
goal had more frequently been assumed to require only the development of 
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cmpalhy or posinvc aiiuudcs lowanJ oihcr counirics and ncgauvc altiludcs 
(oward war The Becker/ Anderson rcpc^n also is notable tor giving a lessened 
emphasis to the mie of nation states, lo the part played by international leaders 
as the major world actors, and to the functions of the United Nations and its 
agencies These were elements in ihcir much longer list of important 'ob- 
jects *' which should be undcrst(xxl by the individual who strives for inter- 
national competence 

In establishing the educational legitimacy of temis such as "the global 
perspective m education" the Becker/ Anderson report is truly a landmark It 
has been widel> quoted, and has expanded the groupof those who pursue such 
objectives fn^ii an elite group of teachers who happen to have traveled 
extensively or studied other cultures lo a concerned group of teachers, cur- 
riculun^ specialists, and adminisirator> of various persuasions who have a 
V ision of the global s>stem and how education can prepare an individual student 
to live nK^rc effectively m it 

To a considerable extent the phrascolog) of the UNESCO Rcxonimendation 
also echtxrs the Becker/Andeiv^n rcporl. especial l> in its references to the 
"global perspective" and the ' international dimensions" of education, as well 
as to the '"awaa*ness of increasing global interdependence" Moreover, in its 
delineation of abroad ran^tje of p<^sMble sources of influence up<^n international 
education, the UNESCO Recommendation relies upon this earlier report 
However, the Recommendation, emphasuing as it docs the long standing aims 
of UNESCO in education, recognizing the importance of education for the 
realization of hunun rights, and reflecting the views of people in countries 
other than the United States, is st^mewhat more universal m its per\pcctives 

During the same period that Anierican scholars svere contnbutmg to the 
Becker/Anderson report, a group of seven experts from as many UNESCO 
member states, constituting the International Commission on Education, were 
pre pan ng the study, Learning to Be, a general work on many issues of 
importance to UNESCO educational programs (which is common l> called the 
Faurc report after the Chairman of the Committee, who was formerly the 
French Minister of Fxiucation) This volume addresses itself to the democratic 
structure of the schtx^l and the way in which individuals ought to participate in 
the management of their educational establishments It also briefly discusses 
the assumptions underlying political education and education for peace 

People confuse p<^litical or ideological index tn nation with preparation for 
broad, free reflection on the nature of power and its components, on the 
foaes working in and through institutions An individual comes to a full 
realization of his own scxial dimensions through an apprenticeship of active 
participation in the functioning of stxial strxjctures and, where necessary, 
through a personal commitment n the str\iggle to reform them 

The development of demcxracy i> required for peace It encourages 
tolerance, friendship, and co-operation between nations These are plati- 
tudes, but, in the complicated and complex play of politics and diplomacy , 
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the a It nudes of the people concerned weigh more than might appear, 
particularly when Ihcy have a realistic and unscnuniental idea ot peace 
One mission of education is to help men see foreigners not as abstractions 
but as concrete beings, and to discern a common humanity among the 
various nations * 

Most groups related to the UN and to UNESCO regard the Paure report as a 
major reference source on the broadest issues of education Many of its phrases 
are those which (Kcur frequent!) m UNESCO planning do'juments, especially 
in sections which delineate guiding principles. Any attempt ko mte grate the 
American work on international education with the UNESCO Recommenda- 
tion needs, therefore, to take the perspective of the Faure report into account 
The UNESCO Secretariat also conducted a sen es of surveys of the status of 
education k^r international understanding in the ninet'*en sixties The impor- 
tance of assessing the contribution of education to international understanding 
at this pcruxJ was highlighted by the many new Member States joining 
UNESCO and the establishment of the First Development Decade This was 
recognized not only in the General Conference of UNESCO but also by the 
General Assembly of the UN which invited the UNESCO Secretariat to explore 
international education at this time A survey of related programs which 
UNESCO undert(H)k, in 1%0, suffered from the fact that only 24 Member 
Stales responded although UN organizations and non governmental agencies 
did participate In 1965 the UN General Assembly adopted a Declaration on 
'The Pn)motion Among Youth of the Ideals of Peace, Mutual Respect, and 
Understanding Between Peoples" which UNESCO had helped to prepare 
In l%7 a survey on "education for international understanding as an integral 
part of the school cumculunr' was conducted, responses were received from 
82 countries concerning b(Mh the laws relating to the promotu^not international 
C(X)peration and understanding through primary and secondar) education and 
actual accomplishments 

In 37 countries out of 82. laws and decrees conceming sch(X)| organization 
and curricula expressly refer to i n tem,*i lona I ccK)per at ion and understanding 
Seventy-eight describe the place given in curricula to international under- 
standing or to the work of international organizations 58 countries refer 
to a wide range of difficulties and obstacles,^ whether material (lack of 
resources), psychological or scKial (pupil's apathy the contrary 

influence of mass media or ug am political (the present state of political 
relationships) " 

This survey was followed upb> the Recommendation conceming Education 
for International Understanding as an Integral Part of the Curriculum and Life 
of the Sch(X>L ' which was adopted in l%8b> the International Conference on 
Public Eclucalion and addressed to the ministries of education of UNESCO 
Member States 

An effort with similar aims which began m the late I96()'s is contained in 
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Toward a Mankind Si hool a report by GixxJlad, Kloin, Novotnc), and T>c ot 
an altcnipi m rcali/c a scarLh tor human Killillnient and uni(> in Lonjun^^iion 
\virh a ncvv cOMLcpiion ot human rights and understanding ot Ircedoni ' The 
roots o( ihcir approach are to be (ound in humanistic philosoph) rather than 
|X)hikaI theof) or TNl^SCO prinnplos The elements ot the sLh^x)! culture 
(hrouj^h uhiLh thc> attempt to prorn(>!e this mankind perspective inLludc, 
lor example, the role ot n)utine. the use ot extrinsic or intrinsic reward, the 
dependence or indefKMidence of the student with regard lo teachers, the 
openness ot the sehtx)! This b^K)k also reports attempts to implement mankind 
curriculum with a group of students aged nine through twelve Here the 
authors concluded that the atmosphere and philosoph) which pervades a schcx)! 
apjvared to be as imponant in encouraging students to develop a mankind 
jvrs[>ective as an\ particular curriculum unit 

With the establishment of the Institute of international Studies in 1968, the 
V S Office of Education t(xA on a much more active national leadership mle in 
international education The philosophy that mtercultural understanding had 
both domestic and international dimensions and that these were inter-rclated 
was articulated m public presentations, professional publications, and Con- 
gressional appropriations hearings intemational/intcrcultural education was 
also advixated as a ba.sic need m general education at all levels, to help students 
develop a broader concept of citizenship more relevant to an interdependent 
world * 

USO{: efforts to support intemational/intercultural education were progres- 
sivel) broadened in program acti vines a.s well a<s in conceptual approach For 
example, *outreach" programs were developed to tap the specialized knowl- 
edge of the NDEA Title VI foreign language and area studies centers ai U S 
universities to help meet the needs of c'ementary, secondary, and teacher 
educatu^n tor mtercultural insights and curriculum materials in teaching about 
other lands and other peoples as well as about the cultural backgrt^unds ot 
vaDOLis mln^>rIi) groups in American scKiety (The NDEA Title V! outreach 
program also would seem to hold practical potential for significant contribu- 
tions to international human rights education ) Special summer seminar 
programs abroad were initiated to provide leathers with increased opportunities 
lo study at first hand in Afnca, Asia, and Latin Amenca the ethnic origins and 
heritage of some major Arnencan ethnic groups 

In 1974, the total intemational/intercultural effort of OE's Institute of 
International Studies was further enriched with the establishment of the Ethnic 
Hentage Studies pmgram under Title IX of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. as amended This program is aimed at helping each student 
develop a better understanding of his or her ethnic heritage as well as an 
appreciation of the contributions of other ethnic groups lo the national hentage 
The effort of this program to meet what John Carpenter (the first director of 
the branch which administered this program within the Institute of International 
Studies in the U S Office of Education) called "the mtercultural imperative * 
is also reflected in several paragraphs of the UNESCO Recommendation 
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VI. EFFORTS INVOLVING OTHER NATIONS 



Our discussKu. vvould he inconiplcic vMlhout mentioning j number ol other 
(.oncerned groups and interndtional organi/atjoos which hd\e LOntrihulcd 
programs, niaicrials and perspectives to this area for example, there »s a 
special concern lor peace education which links educators m a v arict> ot 
hurojxran. Asian, and African countries, there has been an etfon to inter- 
natK)nah/e the univeisity in Sweden with an anticipated iinpaa on other levels 
ol education as well, and there have been ettorts to implement nH)rdinated 
programs ol international or intercultural education in the V S at the state and 
federal levels 

The work ol the Council ot I:urope in promoting education lor inteniational 
understanding has extended over the last two decades jnd has concentrated 
particular!) on civic education relating to European unification Recurring 
themes in its publications are the iniponanee of an active rather than j passi\e 
onenialion to one\ c imc dut) and means by which (he child can be encouraged 
to see ever widening le\els of c(H)peration and dynamic integration extending 
trorn his own ct)rnniunit> to Hurope to the world The emphasis upon the 
iinp<>rtance ol a denitKratic spirit and a regard lor human dignity in the conduct 
ol the class and schtH)l helps to guide the student toward the desired goal 
lnJr{){X*an Civic F:ducation is not at present one of the intensive projects ol the 
Council of Huropc* A number ol earlier publications by vjrious agencies, 
however, provide an interesting perspective on international cooperation 
Ihe D{K*unientanon Center for Ilducation in Europe and its Intcmiiation 
Bulletin reports on man) related activities in the Luropean countries 

Smee the UNESCO Rec{)mmenJatu)n deals with education for peace, it is 
also important to consider pcace-cducation aims as they have been fonnulaled 
hy peace researchers A variety ot p<'>ints of v icw are represented in the volume 
Handbook on Peine Fducation, sponsored by the Inlemaiional Peace Research 
Ass(>ciatu)n\ Education Committee Contributors from fifteen countries on 
five continents rcp<^n on progress as of the early 1970's Although some of the 
prop<^scd strategics and programs arc suitable only for univerMties and some arc 
ol limited use because ol their highly political approach, other articles arc 
relevant Mushakoji, a Japanese, comments on the diversity and definitions ol 
peace education 

For those m EurofK who have learned through two World NVjrs how tragic it 
IS for peoples to hate each other, an education for intematjona! under- 
standing' IS peace education For the Indian disciples of the Mahatma, it is 
in the great tradition of satyagraha and nonviolence that this education finds 
Its roots In Japan this field of pedag(^gy consists of a collcctI^c eflort 
to keep ali^e the Ics.sons of Hiroshima and Nagasaki In the United Slates 
the long decade ol muddling through a war experience m Vietnam lends 
cdueation for peace a different tone ^" 

Galturigof Norway, a leading peace researcher, highhght.s the imj-H)nantc of 

the structure of cdueation as well as it,s content 
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Peace cdutaiion ha.s lo be compatible with ihe idea of peace il has in itself 
(0 exclude not only dirccl violence,, but also slruclural violence Any 
educalional fomi suggested should be evaluated in terms of ihe stmcture il 
engcndei^ Lkxis it permit a feedback'^ Does it permit general 

pamcipaijon'^ ^ ' 

Two other contnbutors to the Handbook. Nicklas and Oslemiann from the 
Federal Repubhc ofGemiany, speak of stages in peace research and education, 
stressing that peace education must prepare for peace action The first stage 
they idcniify is education for international understanding, particularly exempli- 
fied through UNESCO's efforts to eliminate stereotypes and prejudice ^rom 
textbooks 

This approach is mainly limited because it suggests a scheme of psychol- 
ogical explanation which concentrates on the individual It assumes that 
peace will be assured only if all prejudices m the individual are dismantled 
and all national biases destroyed The problem of war cannot be reduced 
to psychological phenomena of the individual Wars are not the total sum of 
individual aggression A peace education reduced to the psychological 
level IS bound to fail because it views man only as an isolated individual. 
Without seeing the scKial system which mediates the individual structures ^ 

The second phase of peace research and education according to these authors is 
characlcnzcd by the approach o»' political science — understanding war as a 
political phenomenon of the international system In this view cooperation 
within the existing international system is central to peace, and peace education 
programs need to develop loyalty to international organizations rather than to 
existing nations In the third phase, according tc Nicklas and Ostemiann, it is 
rccogni/xd that 

Pcacelessness is built into into the social structure of nation states and at the 
sane time instuutionally anchored in the present organization of the 
community of states Realistic peace education is part of a strategy for 
ch.xngmg contemp<^rar> inlra-socictal as well as international reality 

The> refer to pec»cc education in th.s framework as an emancipator)' political 
education u hich includes a bioad range of learning goals, each carefully related 
to the structure of education Among the approximate!) seventy examples 
which they give of learning goals arc the following 

To icam not to accept s(Xial conditions as a natural phenomenon, but to 
evaluate these conditions in terms of the given pc^ssibilities for the 
emancipation of man and in terms of the possibility of democratizing 

sOCICl) 

To recognize that violence has two fonns personal and structural violence 

To really recognize that peace cannot be Mifficienil) described as the 
absence of war ^ 

As can be seen, thca* is considerable diversity of x levv point among the authors 
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,o( ihis volume on peace education, each reflects dilfcrcnlassunipdonsatx^ui (he 
tau.ses of \var One coDinion theme, however, is that sch(K)l structure is an 
tmportanl part of effective education tor peace 

A series of prograni and (X)Ik) statements in Sweden represent an attempt at 
broad institutional change in that countr>, which has a relatively centralized 
rducational system In 1972 the Office of the Chancellor of the Swedish 
UniverMties appointed a Committee t(^ develop a program to intem.uionali/e 
universitN educaliori 

An intcrnationaii/ation of universit) education seeks to foster intcnational 
coo[x:ration and intenialional solicianly. which (is) also in line v\ 'th 
long-tcnn nanonal interest 

'I hat connv.iltce tunher noted that education slK')uld create' 

glohal openness, awareness and readiness :o act as vvej] as understanding 
and respect for other peoples and cultures knowledge related to the vv'(^ild 
as a wnole and the ability lo coniniunjcaie intemalionall) ^" 

One* of their assumptions is that education w ith an international component vvili 
prepare students more etlectivel) for careers after (he completion of their 
fomial schooling Although the Swedish reform is concentrated at the um- 
vcrsit) level, il has ramif ications beginning as earl) as the pre-school At this 
level fundamental attitudes sujh as tolerance and the abilit) to C(X)perate 
would be fostered through games, films, songs, and stones At the priMiar>' 
and secondary' levels svilabi and te\tb(K)ks would be revised to have ' trul> 
world-wide dmn'nsion, not nierelv national or We tern At the university 
level a number of programs in speciali/xd areas were suggested, n^orc 
iniportant. hov\ever. would be an intemaiionah/ation of all universitv courses 
beginning with .Mhreeweek multidisciphnar) course for beginning urn vers uy 
students t(^ inircKluce them to miemational relations and to problems lacing 
mankind (e g ecological problcnis. the arms race) F^xpanded language 
programs and exchange programs were prop<jsed also 

V!l C(X)RDINA'!'KiN QF- INTHRNATIONAl. EDUCATION 
PRCXiRAMS IN THf. S AT STATH AND FFDERAL IJA'LLS 

Similar aneit)p(s if: (he T rated States to stimulate and e<K)rdinate inter- 
n itional programs u uhin parTkular states are being undertaken w iih increasing 
frequency The htstoiicai hh^j of this . ' -^rt are to be found in the programs of 
the State of New York This crl.-rt was r^-a beaded by the creation in earlv 
I9M)\ of several positions apu nistitui-Ofial s'/iieturrs with specific compc- 
teneies in foreign area studiCN In W';*^ a ^tale pSan for inicmaiic»nal education 
was accepted h> the \ ^' B(»ard of Regents, and in 1970 a fonnal position 
paper and polie\ siaternenl. eniuied I ntt^rnntumal Dimensions t>f tdin<itt(>n. 
was issued Seven ma)or themes were detaded in that paper, inducting conflict 
resolution and international ccx^peration, intercultural relations, and ec^mpara- 
tive urhani/ation At the present time (he Center for International Programs 
and Comparative Studies is located in the State Education Department at 
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Alban). under Ihc dircLlion ot Ward Morehouse who has been the moving 
force behind this program The Center s aim has been to strengthen at all lc\els 
oi the educational s) stern opportunities for the siud> of v)ther arvas of the 
world It coordinates the activities of the Foreign Area Materials Center in 
New York City, the Hdutational Resources Center in New Delhi, India, and the 
Orfiee of Comparative ExJucation and Educational Exchange in Alban> The 
Ccntci IS also involved in networks such as the Asscxiated SLh(X)ls Project, the 
International Baccalaureate, and the Council for Intcrcuitural S(ud»cs and 
Programs (which provides a link to international programs at colleges and 
unr ersilies throughout (he United States) Similar state wide efforts in North 
Carolina, Indiana, Texas, and Wisconsin are making considerable progress ^ 
A series of problems which arc likely to be encountered in programs such as 
these have also been identified For example,< excellent mulenals arc some- 
limcs not diffused beyond the area where they arc developed because of funding 
limilations,^ there is often a lack of sufficient financial support to complete the 
adequate training of teachers to use the materials developcd,« the absence of an 
effective evaluation implemented ihroughoui the project results in less effective 
m(x]el building 

In some respects the stale- wide efforts in the United States are the most 
appropriate analogy to the Swedish attempt to internationalize education 
However, the International Education Project of the American Council on 
Education, an organuation which has as its members institutions of higher 
learning throughout the country, is exerting an important leadership a^le 
through Us publications and conferences The ACE's recent report. Education 
for Global interdependence A Report with Reiommendutions to the Govern- 
ment I Academic fnterfch e Committee, makes a wide range of recommendations 
dealing particularly with the redirecting of funds and the establishment of 
prioriiies of federal and private funding agencies as well as with university- 
leve! reforms The purpose of these proposals is to fill more adequately the 
need for c.M^enshlp education about international issues as well as tc encourage 
expert knowledge of a wide range of languages and foreign areas The study 
justifies Its statements about the need for additional attention to training for 
globally oriented citizens on the infomiation that only about 3^ of under- 
graduate students have enrolled in any courses dealing specifically with 
international events or foreign cultures, that barely 5^ of pre-service teachers 
in the U S have any exposure to global perspectives dunng their training, and 
thiit less than 2^ oi the average television week on commercial and public 
television concerns international matters In the view of the Amencan Council 
on Education, cha'nges in policy to implement its recommendationj^ are 
urgently needed 

Other national educational organizations which have recently recognized the 
importance of international education arc the National Commission on the 
Improvement of Secondary Education,> which has included reforms related to 
global education in its recent report, ^ ''and the National Education Association, 
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which has made a "Declaration of Inlcrdepcndcncj Education for a Global 
Community'* part of rheir Bicentennial program In order (c "draniao/c tho 
urgency of teaching for peace and encourage the inclu.sionof peace studios in 
our public sch(X)ls" the NEA has .sponsored a Peace Studies Hxpixsition A Jist 
ol the niaterialh included may be found in the Appendix 

VIII CONCLUSION 

The progres^^ m international education during the last several decades seems 
lobe toward greater real ism, ^ as evidenced in the setting of more concrete goals ^ 
by a clearer perception of the reality of global interdependence and its relation 
to the national interest, by an increased appreciation of the intcrreiatioaship of 
ongoing educational efforts with other pans of the scxial and educational 
system, by the recognition of the impi')rtancc of the structure as well as 'he 
content of curriculum, by support for teacher preparation a.s wril as for the 
pr(xiuction of appropriate materials, and, final !y, by a shaiper fcKus on 
education as a means to enhance the average citizcj)'s motivation to participate 
raiher than lo be a passive observer of world affairs 

The UNESCO Recommendatioa is a unique reflection of both ihe perspec- 
tive on international and global education that Amencan social scienti6t,s and 
educators have espoused and the long-standing educational prmciples that 
UNESCO has promoted In the realization of these principles, human rights 
education becomes an integral part of international education^ life -long 
education takes on a higher pnonty than schooling restnctcd to ihe years 
from 6 to 16, the value of interdisciplinary international education is recog- 
nized, and the imp<^nance of knowledge about :he effons of various inter- 
national organizations m helping to solve world problems is stressed In short, 
the UNESCO Recommendation concerning Education for International Under- 
standing, Cooperat>on and Peace and Education relating to Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms not only builds upon progress made during the last 
twenty-five years ir the United States and other UNESCO Member States but 
also represents a consensus of the Member States concerning the sm porta rice of 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Major United Nations and 
UNESCO Human 
Rights Instruments 



I INTRODUCTION 

Tnc 1974 UNESCO Rccomniendalu)n was adopted lo promo ic ' inter- 
national education" and "education relating to human rights " In the pre- 
ceding chapters we analyzed the "international education" aspects of the 
Recommendation Here we shall discuss the concept of ' human rights" as 
undcrstcxxJ and defined by the Recommendation 

Philosophers, theologians, educators and lawyers tend not infrequently to 
define human rights by reference to different criteria or values ' The resulting 
definitions arc determined by the needs and methodology of a given discipline, 
by individual p<')htical and philc^sophical beliefs, and by perceived or imposed 
legal, institutional and govemmental demands or restraints Our task is even 
more prcdctcmimcd, for the UNISvSCO Recommendation contains a defimtion 
of human rights This definition was adopted :o help educators understand and 
comply with the mandate of the Recommendation to promote and aevelop 
"education relating to human nghts We shall attempt to explain this 
dcfmilion and provide related information about international protcciu^n of 
human rights to give meaning io the guidelines of the Rec(^mmendation That 
1^ the purpose of this and the following two human rights chapters 

It IS important to note at this point that the definition of international human 
nghls cannot be separated from the legal, institutional,, and factual contexts 
withm v^hich various intcmat'.onal human nght,s formujaiions have been 
articulated In dealing with the definition of human nghl,s, these contexts must 
be discussed In the other arca.s of the Recommendation — international 
understanding, cooperation, and peace — material which would enable educa- 
tors to understand these contexts is more readily available The detailed dis- 
cussion of the legal, institutional, and factual contexts of international human 
rights IS therefore not earned over to topics that arc discussed in this volume 

II. THE INTERNATIONAL BILL OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

"Human rights and fundamental freedoms."' declares paragraph 1(c) of the 
1974 IINLSCO Recommendation, "arc those defined in the United Nations 
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Charter, ihc Universal Declaration ot Human Righis and (he lrnema(ionaI 
Covenants on ['AononiK , Sck lal and Cultural Rights, and oriCiv il and PoliiKal 
Rights " I'hese iniemational instiTjnicnts pr^Klaini the ba.>K (.ivil and p()litKal 
rights (ha( are also guaranteed b) \Uc U S Constitution and Bill of Rights Bui 
(he !niema(K-nal Bill ot Rights, vvh^h is LOriiprisod of the Universal IX^clara 
lion and the two Covenants, sets torth additional rights dealing with s(.Kial. 
eLononiiL and cultural matters that are not expressi) recugni/,ed incomparable 
r S consiitutional instruments Recent federal and state legislation d^>es, 
hov«»ever, provide for and accord nian\ o\ the benefits that these ne\^er rights 
are designed io ensure 

In the' pages that follow v».e shall examine each of the instruments (hat is 
mentioned in the definuion of the UNLSCO Recommendation I his discus- 
sion should enable us to deienmne vvhich human rights arc t^xia> entitled to 
international respect and protection 

4 Ihc UniU'd Nations Charier 

The United Nations Chaner is the iirst instrument that the L'NF.SCO 
Recommendation mentions in defining hunvan rights The Charter is the 
constituliop ol the United Nations mds as such, regulates the |X)v.ers and 
tunclions ot the organi/ati,)n It is also a multilateral treat) to which all UN 
Member States are parties As a treat) , the UN Cnarter sets out the rights and 
obligations of the Member States 

The picambic and seven ot the 111 Articles of the UN Charter deal w ith hu- 
man rights These are Articles U 13, 55, 56, 62, 68 and 76 Most important of 
these are Articles 1 , 55 and 56 Among the 'Purposes of the United Nations/' 
enumerated in Article I ot the Cliarter, is the achievement o\ 'international 
c(.Hiperation in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and tor 
fundamental freedoms for all wahout disiinclionas to race, sex, 1 mguage. or 
uMigion Ailicle 55 »inposes on the UN the obligation \o pronmte * 'universal 
rcsjxxt for, and obsersanco iif, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language. i)r religion The Member 
States, in turn, pledge themselves * m Article 56, "to take jc^int and separate 
act lun in c^x^perution with the Organisation lor the achievement of the purposes 
set forth m Article 55 ' The' Charter thus coriimands the UN and its Member 
States to promote the observance of human rights This obligatiop is legally 
binding under international law because it is emb^xJied in a treats — the L'N 
Chaner - - which the Member States have ratified No UN Member State can 
consequentl) validl) assert thai it is free, as a matter of international law, to 
violate fundamental human rights 

Of cc)urse, we all know that there arc governments, just as there arc 
individuals, who do not live up to their legal (obligations The existence of ihc 
UN human rights provisions iso} great importance, however, because the mere' 
ex istence of legal obligations tends to deter or at least to reduce illegal behav lor 
of individuals and governments Moreover, prior to 1945 when the UN 
Charter entered into force, the human rights of the citi/ens ol a state were 
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deemed under inlcmalional law lohc niaiien wiihin ihedonicsiit jurisdiction of 
(he siaic This meant ihal, vMih minor exceptions, states did not have an tnier^ 
national legal obhgatiotito a'spcet the huriian rights iheir nationals and could 
not be called to account by an international txxiy or b> other states for violating 
such rights 

The UN Charter does not contain a definition or a list of "human rights and 
fundamental freedoms " The human rights provisions o( the Charter are 
"elastic" clauses in the sense that they apply to whatever spt'cifk rights and 
freedoms the UN characterizes, through .subsequent action and measures, as 
"human rights and fundamental freedoms " l>ic UN Charter is very specific, 
however, in proclaiming the principle of non-discnniination ("w ithout distine- 
(ton as to race, sex, latiguage or religion") in ihr enjoyment of "human rights 
and fundamental freedoms " The pnnciple of non-dLscrimination thus applies 
to all rights and la'cdonis that come within the UN Charter definition In 
defining human rights bv reference to the "United Nations Charter," the 
U'NLSCO Recommendation itself accepts the evolutionary chara«'tcr of the 
concept of ''human rights" as well as the UN principle of non-dhscrimination 

Among the UN instruments to which one must kH)k to dctemiine what 
sjKciflc rights aie Icxfav deemed to be "human rights and fundamental 
f reedoms" withm the meaning of the UN Charier are the Umvcrsa' Declaration 
of Human Rights and the two international Covenants on Human Rights 
These are the very instruments that the UNESCO Recommendation mentions 
expressi) in its definition of human right.s There are also nimierous other 
international human rights instruments that have their source in the UN Charter 
Most important among these for our purposes are t he GencKsde Convention, the 
International Convention on ihe I imi nation ot All Forvjis of Racial Discrim- 
ination, the I 'Nh.S CO Convention agamsl Discrimination in Bdutation, the UN 
Declaration on the Hliminatioii of Discrimination against Wotiien. and the UN 
[)eclaration of the Rights of the Child (A list of major international human 
rights msimmenis is rcpr-xlucod m the Appendix ) 

B The Universal Da laration 

The Umversa' Declaration of Human Rights was adopted unanimou>ly by 
the UN General Assemblv on December 10. 1948 As a statement of principle 
and human aspirations, the Universal Declaration has much in common with 
the Magna Carta, the French [Declaration of the Rights of Man. the American 
Declaration of Independence, and the US Bill of Rights The Universal 
Declaration must be ranked with these great historic dcKuments, if only 
because it is the first comprehensive ccxlifieation of internationally recognized 
hunun rights Its debt to these milestones in the quest for fa^edom is 
unmistakable "Ml human beings are bom free and equal m dignity and 
nghts." prcxlaims Article 1 of the Universal IX'claration and Article 28 adds 
that "cseryone is entitled toa scxMal and international order in which the rights 
and freedoms set (orth in this Declaration can be full) reali/ed 
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/ 8aM{ Civil and Poliiiail Rti^hts 

The DcclaraCion's lisi of civi! and pt)hULal nghis includes the "right U) lilc, 
hbcrty and security of person," the prohibition of slavery, o[ torture and 
"cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment. " the right not to be subjected to 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exile, the right to a fair trial m both civil and 
criminal matters, the presumption of innocence and the pmhibilion against the 
application of poM fin u> laws and penalties The DcLlaraiion re^ognj/cs the 
right topr vacy and the nght lo own property It prtxlauns freedom ol speech, 
religion, and assembly 

The Declaration acknowledges the right to freedom of niovenienl and 
provicJes in Article H that "ever>one has the right to leave any country, 
including his own, and to return to his country " This provision is sup- 
plemented by the right "to seek and to enjoy m other Lonntries asylun) from 
persecution " and the right to a nationality 

Among the stipulations relating to family life is Article 16, which declares 
that "men and women of full age, without any limitation due to »ace, 
nationality or religion, have Ihe right to marry and to found a faniily ' It also 
provides that "marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent 
of the intending spouses 

Important ptililical rights are priKlaimed in Article 21 of the EX^claration 
Amoni: these is the individual's right "to take part in the govemnient of his 
country, directly or through Ireelv chosen representatives " This provision 
also declares that llie "will ot the pt*ople shall be the basis of the authont) of 
government To (his end, it requires "peruxJic and genuine elect ions ' b\ 
universal suflra^ze 

2 Fa (momu , S(H Id I and (\dtunil R lights 

The economic, s(Kial and cultural rights priKlaimed in the Declaration have 
their starting point m the proposition expressed m Article 22 

fiver^one. as u nienil^rof scKieiy is entitled to realization, through 
national effort and international c(X)pcration and in accordance with the 
organization and resources of each sSlate, of the cci^noniic, siKial and 
cultural rights indispensible for his dignil) and the free development of I. is 
personal its 

In accordance w ilh this proposition the Declaration proclainis the individual s 
right to s(Kial securil) , to work, and to "protection against unemplovn^ent, to 
equal pa\ forecjual work,' and to "just and favorable remuneration ensuring 
tor hin^self^ and his famil> an existence worth) of hunun dignitv, and 
supplemented, if necessar> , bv other means of s(Kial protection ' The right 
'Mo re**l and leisua\ including reasonable limitations of working hours and 
pcnixJic holidays v^ith pa> ' is recogni/ed in Article 24 Article 25 of the 
[X'claralion prixlairnv that everyone has the right "to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of himself and of his famiK ' It also 
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reci)gni/cs the uKlivjdudrs right to sc\.unl> in the eveni ot uncniplo) nienl, 
sKkncss. disdbjhU. wulowhixxl, old age or other lack ol luehhixKj in 
circumstances beyond hjs control 

The right to educauon is dealt with m AhkIc 26 ot the IXxlaratJon which 
provides, among other things, that edu\.atJon shall be trce "at least m the 
elementary and lundaniental stages " it established a prior right " ot parcnt.s 
'It) LhiH)se the kind of education that shall be given to their ^.hildren More 
i)ver. Anicle 26 also declares ihai 

Hdutaiion shall be directed to the full development of the human 
tx:rsonaiity and to the strengthening ot respect tor human nghis and 
fundamental Ireedonis It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall funherthe 
activities of the United Nanons for the maintenance of peace 

It Is nnponant to note that this objective of education finds expression, m 
identical language, in the firsi "Guiding Principle" of the UNESCO Recom- 
mendation * 

Anicie 27 of the [)ecidrationdealswiihcultural rights Among those thai are 
priKlaimed is the impi^nant principle that every human being has "the right 
freely to participate I n the cultural life of the Lonimunuy . toenjo) theansand to 
share in scientific advancement and its benefits " 

J I tnutatiom on the Exen i\e of the Rif^hts 

The Declaration recogni/cs that the rights it prtxlainis are not absolute and 
pcmiit.s a state to enact law s limiting the exercise of these rights, provided their 
sole purpose is to secure "due recognition and resjx'ct for the rights and 
freedoms of others and of meeting the just requirements of morality, public 
order and the general welfare m a demixratic society (An 29(2) ) A 
govcmn)eni\ authority to innpt)se su^h restrictions is funher limited by themie 
laid down in Ani^le 30 that "nothing m this Declaration may be mteq^reted as 
implying for any State . group or person any right to engage m an> activity or to 
perfomi any act aimed at the destmctior. of any of the rights and freedoms 
priKlaimed in the Declaration A government would be deemed to have 
violated this provision if. for example, it used its p<iwer to impose lawful 
restrictions and limitations on the exercise of cenain human rights solely for the 
unlawful purp(Ae of den)mg such rights 

•/ The i.Cf^al and Politual Effect of the Universal Dedaration 

Over the years there has been considerable debate among international 
lawyers about the legal force of the Universal Declaration Since it is not a 
trcaty and was adopted m the form of a non binding resolution of the UN 
General Assembly , some governments and lawyers have contended that it has 
no legal force Others have argued that the Universal Declaration is an 
authoritative inter]>retation or definition by the UN Member States of the 
* 'human rights and fundamental freedoms" which, under the UN Chaner. 
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ihcsc stales arc under a legal obligalion to protnoic This latter mcu has oser 
(he years gained wide ateepiance among internal i on al lau>ers and, m ihe()r\ at 
least, a majority ot governments as well ' Amon^ the numerous ofticial 
government statements substantiating ihisj^onclusion is the highl) authoritative 
' *FV()C lama Hon ot Teheran," adopted at the UN -convened International 
Conte*'ence ot Human Rights, which met in Teheran in 1968 and ua.s attended 
by represcniaiives of approximately !()() governments it declares thai "the 
Universal IX'claralion ol Human Rights siato a common understanding ot the 
peoples of' the world coneeming the inalienable and inviolable rights ol all 
members ot the human lamil> and < onAtiiutes an ohhi^iUKtn for the members of 
the mtertmtumal ionwmnux " * (Fimphasis added) This propixsilion has been 
repeatedly a'ai finned in and by the United Nations ' 

The repeated assertions by governments, whether for purposes of prop- 
aganda or out of genuine convictu^n, that the rights proclaimed in the Unis ersal 
f3cclaraiion are fundamental and inalienable, have clothed that inslrumenii wnh 
great synibi^lic sigmficanec One of the consequences of this development is 
that people an^und the world have increasingly vome to believe that govern- 
ments should respect the human rights prcKlaimcd in the Universal Declaration 
and that they have an international obligation to do so Since the political 
pressure that domestic and world public opinion generate is often the only 
available remedy to prevent large-scale violations of human rights, the legal 
character of the Universal Declaration is less important than ihc strongly-held 
conviction of millions of individuals in all parts of the world that the Universal 
r>eclaralion prcKlaims their rights and that governments have pledged to 
respect these rights 

The Inter national C<>yen(2nt\ on Human Rtf^ht\ 

The Covenant on Econom c, SckujI and Cultural Rights and the Covenant on 
F\ilitical and Civil Rights vvere formally adopted by the UN General Assenibl> 
m IXrcembcr 1966. eighteen >ears after the UN had begun to draft these 
treaties Another decade passed before thirty-five slates — the number 
required to bnng the Covenants mto force — ratified both Covenants The 
Covenant on Economic. Social and Cultural Rights went into effect on January 
3,^ 1976, and the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights on March 23, 1976 * 

The Covenants were designed to transform the principles proclaimed m the 
Universal [declaration into binding treaty obligations This meant that the k^fty 
rhetoric of the Declaration had to be translated into precise statutory language 
and that exceptions limitations and restrictions on the cxerLise of various nghts 
had to be spelled out in detail The Covenants were also designed to establish 
an inlemalional machinery to supervise and enforce the application of the 
guaranteed nghts G iven the great reluctance of many govemmenis lo assume 

• The 11 S has ihus far rahtWd r>cilhcr ihcsc nor most other human nghh trcahcs The V S 
[M^siUons on ihis and related issues arc discussed in Chapter ^ infra 
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unambiguous intcrnaiiunal obligations lo satcguarJ human rrghis and to aLLcpt 
ctlcLiivc micniaiional Loniruls lor ihoir 'MitotLcmcnt, il is noi surprising ihal (he 
priKCss ol dr.iliing ihc Covenants renamed U)r man) )cars K)ggcd dov.n in 
endless iegalisiiL squabbles and parliameniarv maneuvers Thai the Covenants 
vvere uhimaiei) adopted and that the) have nov. entered into foree is a 
signilleanl aLH)rn[3lishnient, nv)tvMthsianding the laet that a sirong s)stcm ot 
international eontroK had to be saeritlced to aehieve n 

/ Sui)\tan!iV(' /^roM \i<m\ Comnum to Both Co\enant\ 

The C'ovenarMs have a nuniber ol eonimv)n substantive provisions Two ot 
these deal v^ iih v\ hat might be vie seribcd as ' group" or eolleLtue rights, to 
distinguish them troni sv) e ailed individual rights Tlius Artie le 1(1) ol both 
Covenants proclaims that ail pc*v>p!es have the right ol sell delemiinalion 
Both instruments m Artie Ic^ 1(2) alsv) reev)gni/e the right of ail peoples ' to 
trcel) dis|)ose ol their natural resv)urees and that in no ease ma\ a jxople be 
deprive* 1 ot its means ol subsistence ' These provisions reflet t the special 
concerns ot' the developing and nevvlv independent countnes vvhcise influence 
was minimal in 194S. when the I'niversal Declaration was being dratted, but 
whob) l%6had airead) gained a sign i tic ant voice Jithe I'N Both Covenants 
alsi) bar disL riminalion . m the enjovnunt ot the rights thev guarantee, based on 
race\ color, se\, language. ''eligu)n. ix)litical or i)ther opinion, natK)nal or 
social origin, properiv , or birth 

2 Coxcnan! an C ml and Politual Rij^hts 

The catalog ot civil and political rights spelled out in the Covenant on^ that 
subject IS more preciseU tomiuialed and somewhat longer than the list ot 
comparable ri^ihts that the I'nrX'rsal Declarauon prvKlarms An important 
addition is the provision whiih bars states troni den)ing members ot ethnic, 
religious or linguistic minorities the right. ' incommunitv w ith i)ther members 
ot their group, toen)o) their own cuhure, to profess and practice their own 
re'igion. or to use their own language " (Civil a.id Political Covenant, Art 
27 ) Other rights guaranteed in the Covenant on Civ il and Politic il Rights that 
are not expresslv mentioned in the Universal Declaration, include treedom 
trom rmprisonme nl tor debt, the right ot all [vrsons deprived ot their Irbert) to 
be treated vv ith huniamt) and \vith respect tor the inherent Jignit) ot the human 
person, and the right ol ever> child to acquire a na:ionalit> ' and to be 
accorded "such measures ol protection as are required b> his status as a minor, 
on behalf of his family, scKiety and the State '* (Art 24 ) 

Among the rights thai the I'niversal Declaration prvKlaims but v^hich the^ 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights dv>es not guarantee, arc the right to ow n 
projX'ri) . to seek and enjov as)luniand to have a nationa!it> The right tot>wn 
projX'riv as not included rn the Covenant because the various ideologic.il 
bhKs represent ' in the I'N' were unable to reach a consensus on the sojx' and 
detlnition of this ;ii:ht 
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^ ( incnont on lAonomu . Sin uil and Culiund kii^hts 

This Covcnarit conidiiis a longer and rnuLh more comprehensive list of 
ceononiK , siK'ial ar'd cultural rights :han aa' puKlairned in (he Universal 
lX\laralu>n This rna\ be* ailnbuted. in par. to the increased st/c ol the I'N 
and io the fa^t thai ihr loaders (>( nunv nev^K independent nauons rei:ard 
econoMUe devclopnieni and the altainnienl of ,\ hi^jher standard ol Ii \ as their 
most nr.fX)rtant priorities, vvhi'.hnia) explain v»,h) thc> ;ire\er) ssnipachetie lo 
the international rec(^gnition ol e'^unonia, s^Kial and ^.ultural rights Hu\ it 
must also not be (org()tten that :he I'niled States and Louniries witn siniilar 
I'HJiilua! systems have sirue 1^48 mireasingl) ».on)e to rj^ogni/e that ».oni- 
prclicrisive s(v:al weltare leg js La ion and the proMsion ot eeonoinK assistance 
^>the need) .*rc legitimate governmental tumtions As Morris P Abrani,the 
Jomier r S Representative to the TN Commission on [ iuman '' yhls. put it in 
l%w 

lv%ept\ )ears ago. when ifie I'niversal laration v\ as fir^l ad<.)pted. 
most Amertians hviil ps\Lho'ogiL..l difluulties wuh some (4 is concepts 
The I'mversal Oeilaralion seemed a startling slaiement because it rnelJed 
(fie Livil and[>>IUKal rights - freedom of speech, of assembi). ol religion, 
elv. vMih ceoiu)niK and stKial guidehnes Irom the laN)r movement and 
soi^iaiist movement as well We thought ol adequate housing or sulTuicnt 
leisure as ven tine g.);Js, but vve asketl, in vshai sense are these rights ^ 
I wo decades later vse have gradualh aei^epted these iis rights in ihctcmiin- 
olorv ot the rmvers.il IX'claration " 

it IS etiiiaih mlc that v\ith tlie (.v^ming iA Medkare jiid Meduaid and the 
prolileral'on o( lederal and state siKivl welljre li:gislotion m this country, the 
rhetoric ol the C\)^ena:M on I:conomi>. S(K lal and Cultural Riuhts is less jamng 
to Arnencati ears [han ii would once ha\e been 

I he CovenaiH reLOgni/es the l()ll(wing econ'miic, stKial, <Hid cultural 
rights the right to v^ork, uhieh "includes the right of ever\one to (he 
opportuiutN (ogam his hving [)\ work v,hjchhc trcel> eht>oses or accepts, the 
right to the en}o\men( ol jusi and ^ivi)rable (.(^nditionsul work, (he right to torn) 
and join trade unions, the i ighi to svH.ial seLunt\ . ihl luding s(k lal insuranee, the 
pKiiev. tion ot the lamil) nuMhers children and \oiing persons, (he right t<- an 
adeijuate stand ird ol living, the nght to the en |u> merit i>r the highest attainable 
slaiuLird ol pliv sual and mental health, ilie right ol ever) one it) eduealu)n, and 
the light lo lake part m cultural lite 

I a<.'h ol these prov isions dcils ;n ^.onsiderable detail u ith v.jrious as|H'<.tsot 
thec^ht It guarantees l-(^r example Article 13,xvhjch deals vvjfh edu(.a(uHi, 
^oniains separate stipulations relating to primar\, 'e^.A)nda^\ and higher 
ediKation It ,»|so imposes on iUc Si.ilcs Parties ;ho ver\ imp(»nant obligatuMis 
t\we'»[X'et ihe bbi-rtx of pa'':nts i(> ihoose lor their children sth<H)ls other 
than ihnsL established bv ihe publu viuthorilies tiU'nsure the religious and 
moral edu«.atio.> ot their Lhildren iri LonK*n)^ \\ with their own eiMUKdo.ns 
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\n ct^uall) inij'H)n uM obliudtion is csublishcd in AhkIc 1 5 m proc laini 

ing various cultufv^l rights. pro\idcs that the States Panics lo the prcseni 
(\^\enani undertake to res|K*e t the treedoni mdispensaf^lc lor s<.ientitK resear«. h 
ail J \reati\e aet'\ it\ 

4 Sature of l.ei^al ()hh}*aUon\ uncJ*r the C (>\cfujnts 

The UN had miliall) thought ol dralling the Covenants in the torm of a single 
inslrurncni The dee ision lo separate the treai) on iv il and p<>Iiti«.al rights from 
the one deahiig vviih ccononiic, siKial and cultural rights v^as made, in pan. 
iK'causc these two broad categories of rights cannot be implemented b* he 
same methods In general, all a government has to do to respect eivi; and 
pohtical rights is to adopt and enlcrce appropriate laws Tlie situation is quite 
Lliffearnt with regard to many economic, scKial and cultural ^-ights For 
example, the enactment of a law providing that everyone has a right to an 
adequate standard of living cannot provide the enjoyment of that right unless 
the govenimcni has the necessary economic resources 

It IS clear, therefore, thai governments cannot be expected lo assume the 
sanie legal obligations to give effect to economic,, siKial and cultural rights as 
the> are expected :o assume for civil and political rights In 195 1 , when urging 
the I'N to prepare separate instruments for these rights, the U S representative 
noted this difference by emphasizing that "civil and political rights were of 
such nature as to be given legal effect promptly by the adoption of such 
legislative or other measures as might be necessary The economic, social and 
cultural rights while spoken of as 'rights' were, however, to be treated as 
objeetives towards which Stales adhering to the Cover.ant would within their 
resouices undertake to strive 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the two Covenants impose different legal 
obligations on the governments that ratify them A state which becomes a pany 
(0 the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights is under an immediate legal 
obligation to comply with its provisions ^ This is not the case with regard lo 
the Covenant on Economic, ScKial and Cultural Rights \i lequ ires progressive 
as distinguished from immediate implemenialion and merely obligates each 
State Pan> "to take steps t(^ the maximum of its available resources ,^ with a 
vievN to achieving progressiveh the full realization of the rights recognized in 
the present Covenant by all appropriate means, including particularly the 
adoption of legislative measures " (Emphasis added) Had this "progres- 
sive' or 'proniotionaf' approach not been adopted few, if any, govemmc is 
could in g(xxj faith have agreed to be b<^und by this Covenant 

5 Intermttional Supcn tsion 

Each ol the Covenants has its own international machiner) and procedures to 
encourage <»nd to supervise compliance by the governments of the states that 
ratified these treaties These so-called "measures of implementation" are 
much vveaker than what would be needed to establish an effective intemational 
system for the protection (^f human rights 
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( oM'tiant on f (OfUfnm , S<><nil tuul CKhurtd Rii^his 

Hk" (\)vcrianl l-AOnoniK, S(K mI and Cultural Rjghis cstdblis^jcs a 
rL'p^rtini! svsicm thai requires ihc Mcfiihcr Slates lo [vrjodje rcjx^ns wiih 
ihe I'N I L()ru)rnic ano S(kki1 C\)U!K"i! { I:C()S()C^) * '(^n the measures \s hah iho\ 
Inivc adopiecl an J rhc pri)^ress made in athieving the obscr\ance ot the rights 
reL()i:r)j /cd" in that C\)vcnani (An 16)' Tliesc reports , supplemented b\ 
intomiation roieivcd (rum various spcciali/cd agen<.ios ot the L'N, tor 
example. I'NI SCO. the Internationa! I, abor Organization (IIX)), the World 
Health Organization (WHO), the f ihkJ ancJ Agneuture Organi/alion (1 AO), 
are to be a'Mewecj h\ fX'OS(X' and the UN Coniniission on Hunun Rights 
Tlie general findings and reLoniniendulujns ol these b<.xJics nu> ihereaflcr be 
re|>)rted b\ l ( OSOC to the L'N Cicneral Assembly This prcKedurc enables 
the Ccneral Assenibl) to debate and adopt resolutions deahng with the nuiters 
iinered in the rej^)ns 

Although measures ot implementation thai tonsistonl) ot a reporting system 
sul h as the one )ust desL nbcd lea>e muvh to bo desired from the point ol v ie\s o( 
their eltitaey. it would be a mistake to a>sume they have no value The 
obligation ot the slates to rcp<iri on these eeonoinie, stK'ial and cultural suhjeeis 
gives hC()S(X\ ihe CN C\)niniissinn ot Human Rights and ihe General 
Assembly the legal authority to deal vsith these mailers f:x[X*rienee with other 
international re[^)rling systems indaales ihal ihisp^nver, it used imaginatively 
(.an at times Ix' quite etteetive in prulding governriienls into complying with 
their international obligations 

h ( (ncfUUU on Ci^'l and Pohtunl Rii^hfs 

The measures ot implementation ot the Coven tint on C'lvil and Political 
Rights eonsisi ol a reporting svsteni and a prt>Ledure allov^mg a State Parly lo 
hie a complaint against iinv other Stale Party to eompel eomnlian^^e v^ ah the 
provisions ol llie Covenant ' ' 

The re|^)ning system resembles thai provided for by iht Covenant on 
[•(.ornvme, Soe^tal and Cultural Rights But unlike it, the Covenant on Civd 
and Political Rights prov ides ttiat tlie rcfxirts be submitted to the Human Rights 
Committee (a special Kxiy established by that Covenant) The Com mi nee 
c<Misisis ot IS individuals. * 'v^ ho shall be persons of high mora' character and 
recogni/ed competence in the field ot human rights" (An 28 ) They are 
nominated and elected by the States Parties to the Covenant, but .erve in their 
individual capacity This nieans that, unlike the UN Conimissior. on Human 
Rights or L(X)SCK' the Human Rights Committee is a h<Kly that d(vs not 
consist ot government a*present<inv cs 

The Stales Parties are required to submit reports lo the Committee ' on the' 
measures they have adopted to give effect lo the rights recogni/cd ' in the 
Cove nam and ''on the prt^gress made in ihe enjoyment of those nghis ' (An 
40( I) ) n is the task ol the C^)mniit:ce to study Ihis infomiation and lo report its 
(Indmgs and conclusions to ihc ^States Parties as vvcll a.s to hCOxS(X' 
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The complaint pnKcdurc ol the Covenant on CimI and Political Rights ss 
optional lliat is, it rna) onl) be invi)kcd b) and against states whose 
governniciits. bv means of a sp<*cial deelaralion, have authorized the Human 
Rights Commillee iu act on such n)mplaints Moreove., not onl) is the 
complaint paKedure jpliona! lor states that have raJified the Covenant, it also 
(JiKs not provide J Ol binding adjudication or arbitration All that is provided lor 
IS d nv;dia!tor> and conciliation process 

rh^s)'>tem works as follows with regard to sta'es that have filed the special 
declaration ^ubjeeting themselves to the com pi ami pnKcd'jrc Ixi Ub a.ssume 
thai a Slate Pan) w-uch we shall call X. bche. esthai another State F^an> ( Y). is 
violating the Covenant Slate X makes this allegation in a fomial statement 
addressed [c:Y State Y must prov ide X with an answer to these charges w uhin 
a period of ihret months It X and Y du not resolve their differences wiihm a 
[x,*rux] of SIX months, t^ach of ihei^i has the right to submit the matter to the 
Human Rights Committee This bvxJy will ihcr invite the parties to present 
ihcir Ldsc and to sub,iiit whatever evidence the) have At the same lime, the 
Cninrniiice "shall make available its good offices to the State , Panics concern- 
ed with a view to a fncndl> solution of the matter on ihe ba^is of respect for 
human n^his and fundamental freedoms as reiO^nizeJ ir the present Cove- 
nant " (Emphasis added) (/f/ An.41(l)(c) ) If i friendly solution is reached, 
the Commiiiee lepons the icmis of the scillemcni If no agreement has been 
arrived at wiihm a p^^nod of twelve months, the Committee has to prepare a 
report, containing a brief statement of the fa*. is as well as the wiutcn and oral 
submissions oi the panics (X and Y) The prcKccdings end with this action 
except thai, with the consent of X and Y. the Comnv.iiec ma) appoint a 
si^-called ad fuh C\)nLilii.tion Commission, consisting i)f five individuals 
acceptable lo the names anu scpying m their individual eapacitics The 
function of tnr gr^jup is similar to that of the Hunun Rights Co mm illeo except 
ihM. if no friendlv sett lenient has been reacheu. lheri)nciliationCommiss'on ls 
enipowercd to make its own fmdirigsot all the relevant facts and to suggest how 
the dispute should be settled The paaies arc under no legal obligation, 
however, to accept the solution proposed by the Ciimniission. but their failure 
to agree lu ihe solution ■ an be noted in the Human Rights Committee s annual 
report lo the UN General Assembly 

Although this s) stem is non-obligatory and non-binding ;t is not ncccssaniv 
incitcctive In most cases of large-scale govemmenial violations of human 
rights. p<)litical pressure bv other govemnicnls and b> inicrnalional organi- 
zations as well as b> pnv iic groups m and outside the country is (/ftcn the onl) 
available remeu) Such pressure is more easil) generated when the allegations 
ut human rights violations have been verified h) an impanial international 
fact-finding bo<J) such as ihe ad h(H Cone ihation Commission, which makes it 
much more difficult for the delinquent state m dismiss the allegations as 
anti-izovcrnnjcni propaganda How effective ;his meth(Kl is m indiv idual cases 
IS hard t(> sa> All we know is that it seems to work w ith some govemnicnls iU 
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certain nmcs and then again il d<K*s not at oihcr times or wjih diftereni 
governnicnts This, at anv rate, has been the e xpcrionce oi intluential private 
iniemalfonal groups suL*h as Aninost) International and the Intcmatjonal 
CornniisMOM o\ Jurists that monitor human rights \ lolations and press goveiTi- 
menis lo stop serious violations ' ' Ihe ver^ ta<.t that govcmnients are most 
reluctant \o accept even as weak a s\stcni of international controls as thai 
provided for under the Covenants suggests that thov fear its potential political 
and legal consequences 

( /he Oplionul ProUHol to tiiC CowfUitu on C tvtl arui PohUm! Rii»ht\ 

Slates ter.d to be \er> relut.tant to institute pnxecdings or file complaints 
against other states alleging \ lolations o\ hunian rights And the decision 
\vhcther ihc) will or uill not take thisactnin is often molivaled b\ politKal 
considerations that have little to do with human rights It is reasc^nable to 
assume, thcrctore. thai no svsteni \or the iniemational protection o\ human 
rights IS likelv to be \er> effet.ti\e unless inai\iduals and private groups ha\e 
the riiiht to tile complairas against the^ offending go\emnicnts before an 
.ntcniationai bod) 

V arious non-govenmiental organi/.alions and hunuin rights specialists con- 
sequenti) strongK urged that the right of pri\ate petition be iticorporatcd in the 
Co\CPjnts This ciU^n was successful onlv to a ver) limited extent Since a 
nia|ontv ot goverrments opposed the right of private petition, it was not 
included m the Co\enants themseKes It is dealt w iih instead in a separate 
ireat> known as the OptK)nai Prot<Kt>l t() the International C\nenant on Civil 
and f\)lilKal Rights The Proi(K*ol was adiipted at the same time as the 
Co\enants and sets up a prtKcdure enabling indiv iduals to fiJc petiti<:ns w ith the 
Human Rights Ci^nimiltee - ihe'bodv established h> :he Ctnenant on CimI and 
^^^l^lKa! Rights - alleging that then rigfits under that Covenant were or are 
being Molaled f No n)niparahle remedv exists under the Ci)venant on hco- 
noonc. Socud and Cultural Rights ) 

The Prot(Kol prowdes that the hiuman Rights Coninvttee riia\ accept prnate 
pet 't ions on In i( the accused government has ratified the Optional ProKxol as 
well as the Co^enant on CimI and Pi^htical Rights ' ^ Such complaints are 
handled in the^ follow ing manner After receiving the petition, the Hunuiti 
Rights C\)mmittec makes a preliminary determination whether the petition 
meets certain formal legal requirementj> (Optional ProtCKol to the International 
C^>\cnant on C*nil and Pohtical Rights. An ^ ) If the petition is fomially in 
order thc^ Committee requests an explanation from the accused government 
The g()vernnient is under a legal (^hhgation to respond to the charges withsn a 
period o( SIX months The re after the I uiman Rights C^onimittee examines ^he 
information suhmiit«*d b\ the go\ omnient and thc^ indiMdual and makes its 
findings jn the case These findings are transmitted b\ the Comniittee t() the 
indiMdual and to llu g(Aernment 

The FVoioci^i d^K's not contain an express proMsion making the Committee s 
vl<\ 1SKW1 binding on the go^ernnlent But the g(uernment s legal obligation not 
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thcduis to rcrncd) a situation tli.K the C'onirniiloc ^ har,iLtcn/cs .is a vioLilum 
I he C'lMnfiiiilL'L' <\()cs not. [uusc\L'r fuivc an\ cnti)rLcnicn( [)ovA.ers and (he onis 
nk'ifuxj .11 Its dis{x>s.ii lo gel si.ilcs U) li\c u[) to their ohhiialionN is Ankle 6 ot 
the Proi(Ki)l, wliKh dcL lares (fiat ^he ('oniiiiiiice shall iixludc in its annual 
rc|X)rt under Ariklc 45 ot the CuNcnani Ion CimI aikl l\ililKal Rii:his| a 
sunirnar>' ot its activities under the present ProtcKol " " This report is submitted 
to the" I'N (lenerai Assernhl) [icre it (.an he deh.iteJ and vvlierc pressure nia\ 
brought to bear on the g<)\enu]ient in question 



III OTHER INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS INSTRUMENTS 



In addition to the L'niNersal Declaration ot Human Rights and the Covenants, 
there exist numerous international and regional instruments of human rights 
Thev have been adopted b> the UN and its specialized agencies, particularl) by 
I'NIiSCO and the International Labor Organization, and b> such regional 
mtcrgovemniental organizations as the Counc il of Europe and the Organisation 
of American States Most ot them trace (heir origin to the human rights 
provisions M the IIN Charter Together the) comprise a vast body of 
international human rights law. principles and policies whkh. in turn, gives 
substantive content and a degree of normative precision to the human rights 
and fundamental fpjedoms" that the UN and its Member States arc under an 
obligation to promote 

Space limitations pemut us to discuss only some ot (he more important 
mlcmational instruments of liuuian rights, namely the Convention on the 
Prevention and I^unishment of the Crime of GcncKide,, Intemationdl Conven- 
tion on the [".Iimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, UNESCO 
Convention against Discrnnination in Education. UN Declaration on the 
Elimination ot Discrimination against Women, and UN Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child 

A The Gcrioi ide Convcnuon 

The GcncKide Convention was adopted by the UN General Assembly on 
I>:ccmber 9, 1948 It entered into force on January 12, 1951 and has boon 
ratified by appmximately eight) countries The pc^hcies of Hitler Germany, 
uhich led to the cxlcmiination of millions of Jews and members of other 
national, ethnic and religious groups, provided the rationale for the Gencxride 
Convention, it was adopted in the hope and for the purpose of preventing 
similar crimes m the future ' 

The Genocide Convention provides that gcncKidc. whether committed in 
time of peace or time of war. is a crime under international iaw A "cnme 
under inlcrnanonal law/* unlike a violation of international law. is a grave 
offense against the entire international community for which the individual 
perpetrator himself is punishable It thus differs from a mere violation of 
international law. which makes a government liable for the resulting damages 
but d(Xs not create criminal liabilities for individuals Article IV of the 
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Gcmvidc Convention accordingly provides that 'persons conimiUing uen^- 
cide shall he punished, whether ihey are conslilulionall) responsible rulers, 
public otficials or private individuals 

The Convention defines "gencKide" as the comniission of cen;iin enumera- 
ted acts "vvith intent to destroy, m whole or in pan, a national, ethnical, racial 
or religious group, as such ** (An II) The acts constituting genocide arc* (a) 
killing members ot the gmup, (b) causing serious bodily or mental harm to 
members of the group, (c) deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of 
life calculated to bring ab<^ut its physical destruction in whole or in pan, (d) 
imposing measures intenued to prevent binhs within the group, (e) forcibly 
transferring children of the group to another group Tobc guiky of the crime ot 
gencKicic, an individual must have committed one of the foregoing actswiththe 
specific intent of desta^ying. m whole or in pan, a national,> ethnic,> racial or 
religious group The killing of some members of a group could conscquenil) 
amount to gcncKide if it was carried out pursuant to a design to destroy the 
i*roup or a substantial element of the group By the same token, > the killing of 
many ricmbcrs of a group by a person who lacked any intent to destroy the 
group *'in whole or in pan" does not constitute genocide under the Con- 
vention 

An imponant point that is often overlcx)kcd in discussing the Genocide 
Convention is that, by outlawing the dcstmction of national, ethnic, racial and 
religious groups, it formally recognizes *hc right of these groups to exist as 
firoups Viewed from this perspective.^ the GencKide Convention clearly is the ^ 
most basic instrument for the international protection of group rights It is 
wonh noting, in this connection, that the United States and some of its allies 
attempted, without success, to include * 'political groups" among those that the 
GencKide Convention pmiccts 

The GencKide Convention takes account of the possibility that those charged 
with gencKide might be tncd by an international criminal coun, but it does not 
establish such a tribunal, nor does one exist today The Convention does 
provide, however, that a dispute between two or more States Panics can be 
appealed to the International Coun of Justice For example,, if State X fails to 
take appropriate steps to punish genocide,^ State Y can refer the case to the 
International Coun of Justice Its decisions arc legally binding on the panics to 
the dispute, and the UN Security Council is authorized under the UN Chaner to 
enforce the Court's judgments ' ^ But this Coun docs not have jurisdiction to 
try individuals for genocide Until an international criminal coun is estab- 
lished for that purpose, the punishment of the offenders is left to national 
couns This need no: .be a meaningless threat, considering that provisions are 
made for extradition and that the criminal can be tned in the couns of the stale 
where the cnmc was committed, the courts of the state whose nationality he 
has, and most likely also the courts of any state that apprehends him Although 
It IS clear that a government practicing genocide will neither try nor extradite 
one of Its nationals who is accused of genocide, a successor government might 
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vvcll take such action The iruil of Na/i war criminals by German courts 
illustrates the application of this principle 

B International Convention on the Ehnunatum of All h\)rm\ of Racial 
Discrimination 

The Racuij Convcnlion was adopted b) ihe UN General Assenibl> in 1965 
and entered inlo fort^e in 1969 ll has in the rneanlimc been tatificd b> almosi 
ninety countries "The substantive provisions of the 1965 Convention,' ' as 
one leading human rights scholar rightly poinis our. ' represent the mosi 
comprehensive and unambiguous <.i)di Heal ion in treat) fonn of the idea of ihe 
equality of races " ' ^ 

The Convention prohibits "racial discrimination/ * which it defines as *an^ 
distinction, exclusion, reslnction or preference based on race, colour, descent, 
or national oi ethnic' origin ' having ihe purpose or effect of "nullitying or 
impairing the recognition. cnjo>menl or exercise, on an equal fcK^ting, of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms in the political, economic, scxrial, 
cultural or an) other field of public l.fe *' (An 1 ) A state which ratifies the 
Convention has the 'egal obligation to eliminate racial discrimination in its 
territory and to enact whatever laws are necessary to ensure non -discrimination 
in the exercise and enjovmcnt of various fundamental human nghts To leave 
nodoubt v^hat these rights are. the Convention contains along list of basic civil 
political, economic, s^Kial and cultural rights The list includes all the rights 
that the Universal Dedaratuin and the two Covenants prcKlaim 

The Convention does not only outlaw racial discrimination by governmental 
auihonties, but also requires "each State Party [tol piDhibit and bnng to an end, 
by all appropnate mci.ns, including legislation as required by circumstances, 
racial discrimination by any person ,^ group or organization " (Art 2(1 )(d) ) 
This provision .seems to impose a stncter standard with regard to di.scri minatory 
practices of private individuals and groups than docs current U S civil nghts 
legislation Moreover^ the Convention permits states to take 

Special measures for the sole purpose of securing adequate advancement 
of certain racial or cthmc groups or individuals requiring such prc^teclion as 
may be necessary in order to ensure such groups or individuals equal 
enjoyment or cXcrcise of human nghts and fundamental freedoms shall not 
\>z deemed racial discrimination, provided, however, that such measures do 
not, as a consequence, lead to the maintenance of separate nghts for 
different racial groups and that they shall not be continued after the 
objectives for which they were taken have been achieved (Art 1(4) ) 
Under this provision temporary affirmative action programs and preferential 
quota systems for various minority groups would be lawful, provided they are 
designed to remedy the con.scqucnccs of past racial discnmination and did not 
in fact foster other forms of racial discnmination 

The enforcement machinery of the Convention consists of a Committee on 
the Elimination of Racial Discrimination whose pc^wers arc more extensive 
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than those ihal ihc Covenant on Ci\ il and J^oIiiKai Rights (.onlcrs on (he Hunian 
Rights C'onunmce The Conunmce on the Kliniinadon ol Kat^ial Disenni- 
inal ion e<^nsisls ot I 8 inJi\ iduals w ho arc c levied hv ihc Stales f^arties hu( scr\ (. 
in iheif individual capat uics h fias junsdn. uon lo hear (.oniplainls h\ one siaie 
that another state is not eoinpKing vMth its obligations under the Con\en(KMi 
'Ihe Ounmittce may also deal vMih individual fyMiiions whenever the state 
in\<)l\ed has rcLOgni/cd the right ol private [X'titions hi addition, all States 
Parlies must submit extcnsixe^ reports lO the Committee on the legislative, 
judicial, admi.iistrative or other measures vvhieh the\ have adopted and vvhieb. 
give etteL't to the provisions" ot the Con vention {Art 9) Hie Comiiiittee. in 
turn, reports its findings and suggestions to the Slates Panies and to the UN 
(lencral Assembly I 'n I ike the Covenants, the Convention also provides tor 
adjud^alion by :he International Court o( JusIkc of disputes beivvcen the States 
Parties The relevant provision is Article 22. v^hich reads as lollows 

An\ dispute between two or more States Paries vvith respect to the 
interpretation or application of this Convention, vvhich is n(.t settled bv 
ncgonation (>r by the prtKedures expressly provided for in this Convention, 
shall, at the request o> any ot the parties to the dispute, be referred lo tfie 
international Court ot Justice for decision, unless the disputants agree to 
another nuxJc of settlement 

B\ ralit) ini! the Convention, a state is deemed to havc"a(.(.epted the jurisdiction 
ol the International Court of Justice todet^ide disputes rekitin'^ to that treaty It 
should h^: noted hc^wever. that many LOi'ntr'es, notablv those belonging to the 
So\ let hl(K and various Afro- Asian nations have ratified the Convention u ah 
a re^erv.ition to Artieie 22 This ,Ktion null. lies tlie effect of \nic'e 22 and 
prevents other st.itcs from suini: the reserving states vMthoul their exprosN 
consent, for all practk.il purposes it ,ilso gives them a pen-Mnent immurit) 
fron) s"i' 

( ( \l S( (I ('()n\(fhi:>n and Rc( omnwndaiion ni^ainsj r tminniion m 
Ldu( aimn 

The CopvenlK^n Jirain^i Discnmipation in F:du(.ation was adopted bv the 
rVF'.SCO General inference' m 1^^^) and entered into force in l%2 To date 
It has been ratified bv about 70 u)ur;tries The Convention had its origin in a 
r\ S///^/\ of DiSKriftiiniition in I dm anon Published in 1957 by the I'N Sub- 
(\)nimission on Pre^ ention of Discrimination and Protection ol Minorities, this 
rqv'jn eniphasi /ed the need for internation.il ,ict)on to combat discrimination in 
education 

The ( NKSCX) C^Mivention is much bro.ider in scope than the CN Racial 
Conveniu>n v>.hich deals onI\ wuh racial dis^nmi nation The I'NCSCO 
instriJn^ent in conir.ist. seeks to eradicate disc rimi nation in education whether 
it }k' based on " *race colour se x. language, religion, political or other opinion 
national or s<)ciai ongm economic condition or birth (Art 1(1) ) States 
raiifv ing the \ 'Nl S( '()("onvenii(>n have an oblig.ition not onlv to do awa\ w \\\\ 
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disLnniinaton legal rules and jdniinisirativc pra^^ticcs bui niusl also lake 
\shate\er measures are neeessan lo promote equalii) ot opponunH) and 
ireainient in education 

A provision ot panieular iniportanee is Anielc 1 )(a) U reacis as follows 

[,dueah(^n shall be direeled lo the full development ot Ihc human pcrsonalil) 
and lo the slrengihenmg ot respcel tor human nghls and tundamenlal 
treedoms. it shall promote understanding, lolerans^c and friendship among 
^11 nations, raeial or religuus groups, and shall tun her the aetivilies of ;he 
United Nations tor the maintenance of peace 

The reader will recogni/e that this prov ision Lorre.sp^)nds, word tor word, to the 
text of Artiele 26{2) ot the Universal I>:Llaration of Human Rights, and to the 
Guiding Prmeiples" of the 1974 UNESCO Recommendation (.oncemmg 
bducation for International Undei> landing. Co-operation and Peace and 
Hdueation relating to Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms This state- 
men { Lonsequentl) rcfleet^s 'he most widely an^cpied fomiulation of vvhat the 
inlernaliopal community regards as the principal goal ot education 

UNESCO Member States who arc not panics »o the Convention nevertheless 
have m obligation to make a harm fide effort to give effect to its provisions 
This obligation was imptHed upon them m the UNESCO Recommendation 
against D'senmination in Education,' which was promulgated by the 
UNESCO General Confc'^nce at the sane time it adopted the Convention 
The substantive provisions of both instruments arc identical except that, 
whereas the ConventU/n requires the States Fames to conform the ret the 
Recommendation merely suggests that they do so Wh> UNESCO deciocd to 
have both a Convention and RcvOmmendatic^n on the subject of discrimination 
in educatic^n was explained as follows by Ihc UNESCO Director-General 

There was no original intention of fomnuiaiing a Recommendation, but at 
the tenth session of the General Conference of UNESCO a number of 
countries remarked that their federal structure would render difficult, and 
considerably delay, their ratification of a Contention cone c me d with a 
niatter — education — which in their countries was reserved for the 
provincial (IcKal) authorities 

The same countries, on the other hand, stated that the application of a 
Recommendation would not raise the same problems, and in these circum- 
stances the General Confcrcricc decided to formulate two separate instru- 
ments of different legal bearing |sic| against discnniination in education ^ 

Unlike the Convention,, however, the Recommendation is not a treaty and 
consequently does not impose on a state a legal obligation to comply with its 
provisions 

The UNESCO Convention against Discnm. nation in Education requires the 
States Parties to submit pcruxlie reports lo the UNESCOGcneral Contcrence 
Those rcp^)rts must contain "infomiation on ihc legislative and admini>trativc 
provisions which thc> have adopted and other action w hich they have taken for 
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applK»iiK)n ' ot the (\)incnt;i>r) (An 7 ) 'lo iniplcnicnl this nrosisjon, 
I'N'I' }i i ) hjN trorn (iriic to liiuc rctjucslcj the MctDtxT Sljtcs to prcp.uc rc[><)ns 
responding to \lcl.iik'J ^.jucslionn.urcs miKcrning ihc applK.ilion o\ (he 
(\>n\cTition I NlSCX) Mcn)bi.'r States that ha\e not raii!iv*d the ( nruL iition 
hav c afi oblie^ilmn to c^rcparc similar rc[X)rts relating to their ctlons to a^t on (he 
Ret ornfncnd<Uion against OisLrifiiination mlduv^ation ' Boihsctsot reports 
are re\icv\eJ anu suniniari/eJ h\ the 1' Nl. SCO Coniniitiec on Com cm ions and 
Ret oniniefiJ^itions in [AluLaiioii Its tlndmgs are subn.ilieJ to the I NhSCX) 
I \etulive Boaru ar\l tlirougl' it to the (ieneral Conference, vNhkh aJo[)ts a 
general rcsolufon address mi' the issues that the re[xw:s raise 

To supplcnieni this vcr> \veak reporting svsleni, the UNhSCO General 
Conlercnce in I%2 adopted the " ProtiKol Instituting a CeaKilia'ion and GcxkI 
Olliccs Commission to be responsible lor seeking a settlement ot an) dispute 
which r!ia) arise between States F^arties to the Convention against Di^ermii.ia- 
lion in Fidueation " The ProtCKol entered into force in 1968 and to dale has 
becti ratified b> s(/nie i\A>eniy five countries The C(^mmissK)n established by it 
consists ot eleven experts serving m their individual capacities Tliey arc 
elected by the UNESCO General Conference from a list of candidates 
nommaicd by the Slates Parties to the Protocol 

The ProltK'ol enables a Contracting Party to file a complaint with the 
Commission, charging that another Contracting State is not living up to its 
obligations under the UNEiSCO Convention against Discrimination m Educa- 
tion If the matter is not satisfactorily resolved by the parties,, the Commission 
must draw up "a report on the fads and indicate the recommendations which it 
made |lo the parties) with a viev\ to conciliation " (ProtcKol. Art 17(3) ) The 
C(Mnnnssion may also recommend to UNESCO that it seek an advisc^ry opinion 
troni Ihe^ Inlemalional Court ot Justice on any disputed c^uestion of law bearing 
on the conlrc^vers) But neither the findings of the Commission nor the 
advisory opinion of the Court is binding on the Slates Parties 

/) Dcduriiiion on the Ehnunaiton of D:\<. nnitnanon af^iunst Women 

This insimment was adopted unanimously by the UN General Assenihly in 
l%7 It \^as motivated by the concern,, expressed in the preamble to the 
IX*claralion,. thai "de spile the Charter of the United Nations, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the international Covenants on Human Rights 
and other instriiments of the United Nations and the .specialized agencies and 
despite the pn^grcss made in the matter of equality of rights, there continues to 
v\t\t lonsidcrahle dtu nmtnatton Ui^oinst women " (Emphasis added) Tlie 
preamble accordingly emphasizes the need " 'to ensure the universal recognition 
m law and in fact of the principle of equality of men and women 

The Declaration prcKlaims the nght of women to the enjoyment of various 
fundamental human nghts on equal terms w iih men and to equahty of laMlmeni 
bcf(^re the law - ' Special emphasis is placed on political nghts, nationality, 
civil rights, the aKiIilion of discriminatory penal Icgislatu^n, traffic in women 
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(or iniitioral [)ur]X)scs. and equal it> in cJuLaduiiai opj»nunitics, as wcli as 
CLunoiniL and s^Kial ri^hls The DcLlaralioi-i also cxprcssl) {)rov idcs Uiai the 
priiiLipIc ol cqiialu) o( rights shall be onitxKlicd in VK ^onsiuuiion or olhcrw isc 
guaranteed b) lavv ' ( \n 2(a) ) The rcMevaiiLC ot l^^is pro\ ision loihe «.urTeni 
r S debate about the need lt>r an Lqual Rights Amendnienl to (he 1' S 
Constitution is oh\ lous 

The IX^daration is nui a treaty and it was adopted in (he lonn ot a 
non-bmding UN General Assembly resolution It must be renK-nibcred. 
however, thai Member vSlalcs .ot the UN have in the UN Chaner assumed the 
legal obligation to promote 'univer\a] respect tor. and obscrNanee of. hunian 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without dislinetion as to sex 
( UN Charter. Arts 3$(c ) and 56 ) Hie Declaration may therefore be viewed as 
an authon(i\e Charter .nierprelaUon or elaiifiLation by the UN Member States 
of their obligations to ensure equality of rights of men and v\onK-n Moreover, 
as an oiTicial I'N publKUtion empha.si/es, ' (he Declaration restates and 
v.onsi)lidates a ^enes of pnncipies, n^any of which lure] embtxJied in earlier 
inlemaiional msinjmcnts ennanaong trorn (he United Nations and the spetial- 
i/ed agencies ' ^ I( should also be riO(ed (ha( UiC 'World Plan of Ac don." 
which was adopted ai the UN spor.sorcd 197S V/orld Conference of the ln(er- 
national Women's Year in Mcvijo Cay , is an attempt to begin implementing 
the pri.teiples that the Declaration pnKlanns - * 

/: !)e( tarution of the Rii*ht\ the Child 

The I>:claratu)n ot the Rights of (he Child was pr^Klaimed by the UN 
(jeneral Assembly m 195') Unlike (he human righ(s ins(rumen!s discussed 
(hus far. (he [X^claradon is addressed ni)t on\\ (o govcmmen(s bu( alsi) to 
indi\iduals. volun(ary organi/adons and kxal au(hori(ies, all of whom, of 
course, affee( (he lives and ngh(s of children 

The IX^claradon prc)Claims (en principles tha( arc (o serve as guides in 
promodng (he well being ot (he child "(o (he end (ha( he nia) have a happy 
childhixxj and enjoy tc^r his own gixxl and fiir (he gmxi ot stKie(y '' certain 
(undamen(al nghts These principles proscribe discrimina(ory (reatmen( in all 
lis torms, including distinctions based on i j^e , color, religion, sox, national or 
siKial t>ngin, property or binh Other principles es(ablish (he righ(sot children 
(o a name and nadonalKy, (o educa(K)n, s^Kial securi() and heaUh care, (o 
pro(ec(ion tn)ni neglec(, cr\jcl(y and exploi(a(ion Principle .S declares (ha( 
children v^ho arc ' 'phy sitally , mcn(ally or socially handicapped" shall be 
g'vcn ' the special (rea(mcn(, education and care'' (ha( (heir panic ular 
w ondi( ion demands And Pnnc > pie 6, at (era ssenmg (ha( (he child, for (he full 
and haniionious devek)pmen( of his personaluy. needs love and under- 
s(andmg/* im poses on ^vK^e(y and (he public authorides (he du(y U) 
cx(cnd particular care (o children wi(hou( a tamily and to (hose wi(hou( 
adequate means of support 

The provisions ot Principle 10 deserve special a((en(ion They declare (ha( 
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thildrcn "shall be protected from praclKes" whjeh foster racial, rehgiousand 
other lomis ot discrimination, and call on society to bring up children in a 
spirit ot ur^derstanding. tolerance, friendship annMig |x:opies, peace and 
universal brotherhcxxj " ' 1 hese principles v^ere developed in much ga*ater 
detail in the 'IXiciaraiion on the Promotion among Youth of the Ideas ot Peace. 
Mutual Res[X!Ct and Un' crstandmg between Peoples/* vvhich was adopted b> 
the UN General Assembly in 1965 They are also retlected in the 1974 
UNKSCO Recommendation concerning Hducation for International Under- 
standing, C\)-C)pcralu)n and Peace and Education rel. ing to Human Rights and 
f undamental I-reedonis 



Space limitations have alh)wed iis to discuss only a small number ot existing 
jnteniational human rights mstnirrients But this chapter would be mconiplele 
it the reader were not at least made aware of the tact that the IntematuMial Labor 
Organization has over the years adi)pted numerous con\entions and recom- 
mendations relating to trade union and worker rights The tollow ing are among 
the principal I IX) conxentions dealing with important human rights matters 
C^mveniion (No 111) concerning Discriniination in Resfvct of Employment 
and Occupation ( 195S), Ci)n\ention (No KX)) concerning Hqual Remuneration 
t()r Men and Women Workers tor Work i)f Lu^ual Value (1951 ). Con\ention 
(No 87) concerning I reedi)ni ot AsscKiation and Protection ot the Rights lo 
Organi/e ( 1*^48). and Con\cntion (No 98) concerning the Application ()f the 
Principle ot the Ri\jht to Organ'/e and to Bargain Collect;\e(y (1949) 

Another area hearing signit icantly on international human rij:hts that should 
not bo (>verKx)ke(l is usuall) subsumed under the heading ot hunianitanan law 
This IS the branch ot international law that has been de\ eloped to pro\ ide rules 
designed tor the protection ot combatants and civilians during military 
contlicts The best known treaties dealing with this subject are the Gene\a 
(<)n\enlionsot 1949 The\ consist of the tollow mg four instruments Con\'en- 
tion tor the Protection of War Victims. Ciinvention tor the Amelu)ralion ot tlie 
(\)ndition ot the Wounded and Sick in Amied F-\)rces in the Field. Con\ention 
tor the Amelioration ot the Condition o( the Wiiunded. Sick and Shipwrecked 
Menihcrsot the Anned Forces at Sea. and Con\ention relative to the Protection 
ot Civilian Persons in Time ot War It is scldon^ realized, but cenainh 
worlti emphasi/mg.thal these treaties, having been rati tied b> almost e\er\ 
nation in ttie world, are the most widely accepted iniematu^nal human rights 
instmnients in existence iixlay 

Not lo he torgotten. m this context, are regional fiuman rights instruments 
The major ones are the huro|x*an Convention of Human Rights and the 
American rX\larationon the Rights and Duties ot Man.the\ w ill be anal>/ed in 
the next chapter 

What, it anything do all ot these international and regional human rights 
instmnients add up to ^ The ans\^er it is submitted, is that their adoption by the 
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[ N, Us s[K*L lali/cJ .lecikk's ,inJ \\k rcgjon.il l:o\ eminent, il oru.ini/.uions 
K t\\ls llic surprising!) hroad consensus th.U c\iMs iii ihc \w)r!il rc^.irJmu ihc 
nicjninu oi dclimiion ol h.isk fuinuin rights Ilns i.Kk's not mean ul voursc, 
lluil iiiosi 111 ihcsL* riiihls ,irc rcs[VL IlJ b) all or \en a nKtjv)ri[s ot liov crnnicnts, 
or thai massive JenuN ot hiinian rights being Loiiiiniiicd in various parts ol 
the uorld v^. ill u)inc to an end ni the near tuiure li di^-s mean, however, that 
despite exist mg iJcologKal, national and lultural baiTiers, the nations ot the 
v^orld fiave Ix'en able to agree, at least in prinupic, on the vwjs that human 
beings evcr> where should and should not be treated This is an important and 
indis[vnsable tirsi step) tov\.ards tfie a^toai reali/alior\ ot these rights [he nevi 
step to iranstonn pniKiple intopraetiLe is ot course nujLh nioreditlieull 
But the existence ot a broadiv based international consensus on the meaning ot 
human riglUs great!) lauhtates the task It tielps arouse international public 
opinion against v lolaiions ot human "^ghts And hen all is said and done, this 
mav v^ell he the onlv reined) in toda) 's world against governmental violations 
ot human ngfii'. 
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{ haplcr Ihr« KX)TN(>Tt;.S 



1 Sec I V I 'M SU) !iunu4H Hi^^hi^ C ,,mrfu ni\ iuU hutrf}r(!„tiifn\ {{ o\umb\d i Press 
M ( r jnslon U/i<// \rt Hunmn Hn;ht\'' iNtu >i)rk I.ipplm^cr ['k sn 197^) I) I) 

K.^mSkI (oJl f'otilh ill /lu'i>r\ ,iri(I thi Hii:hl\ .if \fiin \\tnUMU [ I'rcss |- \j||.ji(odl 

hilf<uliu luu) /*> thi Siiith (»/ fUouiift t<i\:h{\ il otujon Luropa PuhlKjnonv hr(t) 

2 I Nl S( ( ) ki\t>tnmcndalton {ura ^ 

^ S'_'c ^tnorall) i S».tmclh ii unuifi Rights iimi the imtrrnauonnii (inimutut\ JhvR(HH\<trui 
(,r<r\\ih <fj the I n(\ir\til l)ti UiraUi>n t}j Httmon Rights /WXWS^ M C hitagd Quatkungie HtH^kv 
h^f>4) I B Sotwi A Sbdri MistorN (it I'nnC'i NaiuJtiN I>\umcnN on Hunun Rivihis ni i mted 
\'(i/n'f)\ .t'ul Hunutn Htyhu p ai pp ^1 7^ (ISih Kop^>n ot ihc ( oiui.iission lo SkuIn iht 
C)ti:ani/al!«)ri <>( IV.KC New > nrk !^>/>K) AH Rob<:n\or). Hurruin f^ii:ht\ tn iht W <irlj pp 2*> 2S 
(Maiu hcNUT I niN l*rcNN i. B S4>hn ».V I fiuir^cnih.il intt'rrhnuitmt (^ratt'i turn of Huffuin 

Ki)^fu\ pp MH tBohhs Mcrr-li ( o IV7^) 

4 Ihc I'rtK lain.iHon ol Ivhoran is rcpr^xlutcd in ihc (iITkuI publiianon ffiinian Riyhts \ 
( urniuditmn of I nUTtuitKmut Inurnrii'ivs iif ihc I nttvd \aUon\ pp i S N ( f N Puhl Sak's N't) 
{ 7^ \IV I Ihc ic\{ .an alvf be rouno rn I \\ Sohn and 1 Bucrgon'hal tUi\u 

l)<n u>tu'f\t\ frtwrnttnontii /^r(tir( t(()n i>l Hunui'x Rni(\t\ pp 6^ 6^ (liohhs McmlICo 

^ Sec I'N S<\rclaria! / nnvd \<ttii)n\ A^iton n\ the h <('}d Hutnun Ri\^hi\ pp ^ 1*1(1' N 
}^lhl Salc\ \(i I 74 \I\ : WA) 

b (^uolcd in J ( arcN [ \ Prott t tu-n <>( ( n(i urui f'olUft al Rti^ht\ p M n lX(S)rj<.usc 

I niv t-rt-ss IW70i 

7 {'\ h on<imu aruiStH mi { nuru ]} ()l]u ml Ra <>rt/\ l<ihS(\\ pp 4(V)"?(h^*Nh (jUOU'd in 

Sohn \upru note ^ at p 

X Sec Anitic 2 ot the ( oscnanl on (^si| and PolKiial Rigbls 

^) ArlKlc 2( I ) nt 'he (\>N.cndm on [lonoiiiK StKial and ('uhu<al Rights 

10 (*an VI ( Art^ l^ ol (he Ctnen tnt deals with the so vailed measures o\ iniplcrncn- 

tatu>M that IS the prtKX'durcs or mat.hlrle^^ lor the in-cmalional supcrvisu>rui( (he nghts that it 

^tiaraniecs 

II Ilic relevant pros k ions are set out m l*an l\' (Arts 28 ol the Covenant on ;."jsiland 
I'olilKal Rijibts 

I la See c i; the lestinu>ny of Ma<lin Knnals. Set. retarv CfcrK'ral ol Amncst\ International 
before heanngs ot the Mouse Si'hct^mnuttee on International Org anuat ions and Movements. 
InwrtuiJumitl Pr(tt,'i tion of fiuniiin Rn,'ht\ 7 he W nrk of } tUcrnaty:^! Or'i>.tni:aUors and the Rnle 
of I \ htrt'D^n f*t)ln'^ pp 2^2 S Cios t f^rmting Offite 1^74) See also the tcstinion) on 

the sariH: suhjctt b\ NiaM MatlX'rmot Seiretars General of the Intcmatiopal C onirnssion of 
Jurists /(/ .il pp 2 2^ 

I lb I'he Optional Prot.x.t'1 pros-ides in Artklc '^(2) inat it shall enter into I<tcc onl\ aftcricn 
States ratified it and tt the Covenant on C isil .uul PoIiIkjI Rights is also m Nirec When that 
Co\cnant cntcreii into tone on M.iah 2^ tuel-e States had already ratified the OptKjnal 

Pn^tixol thus bun^in^ ii 'nt(> eMei.t 

12 I"hc mtHjcrn (.oncep; of ^en<Kidc tan be tratcd to . h<mlk by R l^mkm Xvs Rule in 
Onufitcd hurofw pp ( W ashington DC , }')44; Prok ssor Lcnikin more than an> other 

individual desert e s n>osi i 'I (ht' ^ red it t(>r prc>nK/ting the ideaot a 'rcat\ outlavsinj; i;ent\ide and for 
brin^»ing about ihc <n.J*»pt ion ot the dcnoside ( onscniion Seo generdllv , R Lenikin vKmK'Kleas 
a(>in>e under lnlctT;a;;.5t)ai I av. 'Xmcruan Jounuil of h-ilft national I u\k s nl 41 p i4S|l<^47) 
N R(>hinson I hi (,rru>iut( ( vn^ention ft\ ()n\f{n ami h\tcrprctotum (Nov>. ^ ork i^M^>) 
n TN (hancr \rt 

It \ Stb\\elb rV Intcni.uionai ( (^n^cntion <m the I liniination of All l(^rnis(»f R.iual 
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runinalioti . /ntt rnatittfuil ( omfhiriitnt' I tn\ (Jiuirufl\ I *i p Wf) jt p 10*^7 

( On the R.Ki.il ( <)nNt.t«n>n ^cncrall), sec Sohn (ft Bucr^crnhjl suprii note \ .i( p S*^^ 

IS Sec diN^^UNMon on pp *^ ^ 

If^ Set* Charles I) \»nnuH.n Siu(l\ (*f Diu rmunanon in f Jumuon d'S |>ubl Sales No 
S? \l\ V 1957) 

P I ho I'NISCO Rc*L<)nHncntJ.ni<wi j^ainsl Uis».riniin.iH4>n in lOuvatton v^js dJop(c<J <ui 
Dctcnibor If l*>6() TNLSCO Kentnis (-f the (rvnvrai (Dnjvrc/m /Icyrnih Scwu/n. Pom 
/<XV/' Resoluttons p 12^ 

I K I'N'l.SCO ()irc<Ll()r (>cr»er.»l ,U lnitif\ <>J L 'ShM () m ( tmncxiim w iih ihr Promotion <fj 

Human Hi}iiu\ I'N I>k A/C'onI ^:''I0. p AH(I96X) 

19 On \YiC opcralion ot ihis s\sicrn. scv ul .U pp i7-iX 

2() The r S , mn being a parts U) tho Convention has lo t.()mplctc ihc rct>,>ns rcUtmL' \o the 
Rc(L()nuiK*ndali()n J-or the ver> mtorinainc U S report, sec U S [Apartment ol Hcahh 
I-<jut.JtU)n and Welfare Cnited Suiti'% Hcpon it} the Qut'itionruure on Implementation oj the 

1 \tS{ () Reiommeniiotion onl)i\( romnotumm h.du^atitm 1965 /V?/ (ntinteo Sept 1^, 1971) 

21 See ''NCSCO General Conlerence, Res M 1 o{ 1 7 NoNembcr 19 2, Raonh of the 
General C onferem c I 7lh Sess . vol I. pn IM-.S.*; (1972). UNKSCO General ContcrcrKe, Res 

I of 20 November !974. id , IKth Sess . vol I, np 1.^9-42 (1^74) 

22 Koran anal>sisof{hc IX'<.laraii<)n. see U \ Office <)( fnihlie 'n format Jon, Lqual Ri^ht\for 
Women — 4 C oil jor '\t t\on ^e i futed Notions [)c( larotton on DiMnminotion o^ain^t Women 
(197^) 

2 ^ / 'niied Satiofis A (turn on thf Field of Hunum Ri^ht\ supra note at p 50 See. in this 
t.«mr>c'ct»on. the vcr)' valuable analysis (jf current international legal jx)lieies relating lo scx-has<*d 
disc nnii nation b> M McDoiigal. H l^sswcll & L Chen, Human Rights for Women and World 
PubhcX)pmion The OutlaN»> ing of Sex Based Discrimination. ' Amern an Journal f}fIntvrnution<jl 
la^^ vol 69. p 497 (1975; 

24 See J Kicmesrud. a\ Plan to Improve Status of Women Approved at Parley ' Se\\ York 
limes July V 1975. p I. *.ol 4 For excerpts from tnc text of the A^.^lon plan, sec /J p 8 

25 The treaties arc rcprtxiu^cd in Human Rights A Compilation of International Instruments 
of the L'ntted Nations tM,or(jnotc4 On the human rights work of the ILO. sec C W }cni.s. Human 
Ri)(hts aru/ Intcrt.ationiilhihour Standards {Ncv, York rrcdcrick A Pracger. In*. . 1960). I L () 
l)irect()r-Gcnera). The I I (> and Human Rif^hts (Report presented by Ihc International l^K)ur 
Organi/atK^n to the International Conference on Human Rights. 1 968). h A l^ndy. The 
t]ffe( ttvmeis of International Super\nn>n Thirty Years of I L O Experience (Di>bbs Ferry. N Y 
(X'cana Publications Inc 1966) 

26 The texts of these treaties arc rcpr^xiucctUn L'nj/rt/ ^^/ionj Tr^-^/n i^Tjrv vol 75, 1950 

27 Gene rally on this subject, sec United Nations Action in the hie Id of Human Rights supra 
m)tc5.afpp 110-17 AH Ri'fbcn^^n, Human Rights m the W^Hd pp 162- 1 84 ( 1972), J Pictet. 
Humanitarian Imw ami the Protation of War Victims (Ixydcn \ W Sijthoff, 1975) Other 
woris of micrest a^r T harci . Ihe Law of War 2^ Years Afxer Nuremberg (Int 1 Comrihatmn, No 
58^ 1971) and T Taylor. Nuremheri^ and Vietnam An Amerunn Traged^ (Chicago Quad- 
rangle Press. 1970) The V S Government ecxiificalion of humanitarian lav, ts found m U S 
Departnyrnt of the Arm), Thi Imw of Uim{ Warfare (F"ield Manual 27- 10 l95o). v^hich can be 
purchased trom the U S Govcmnicnt Printing Office 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



International and Regional 
Systems for the Protection 
of Human Rights 



I. INTRODUCTION 



In (he preceding chapicr wc discussed ihe major human nghls mstramenls of 
(he UN and UNESCO Some of ihcm. nolably ihc Covenants, ihe Racial 
Convention and Ihe UNESCO Conveniion against Discnmnation in Educa- 
tion, provide for mtemaiional controls designed either to monito"" compliance 
hy governments with their obligations under these instrumciits or to prcxi them 
into doing so These controls consist for the most part of rcpc^rling prcKcdures 
of one type or another And, as we have seen, the few instruments ^har 
envisage sonic form of adjudication or mediation arc either not yet in force or 
give only governments, but seldom individuals, the nght to file complaints 

But some more promising developments are also taking place First, two 
regional organizations — the Council of Europe and the Organization of 
American States — maintain pennanent institutions f<:>rthe protection of human 
rights Second.^ the International Labcu Organization — a specialized agency 
of the UN — has developed an iniemational machinery to protect trade union 
and worker nghls ' Third, the UN recently established a formal procedure that 
makes it possible for individuals and private groups to bring complamts 
documenting allegations of large-scale violations of human nghts to (he 
attention of the UN 

These institutions and systems for the protection of human rights, particular- 
ly the regional systems, comprise the mos? advanced international human nghls 
machinery in existence today Unless we study these s)stcms. we cannot hope 
to understand what has thus far been achieved in the intemational human rights 
field, what is possible, and what remains to be done Since space docs not 
pomnit us to discuss all interrational and regional institutions and techniques for 
the protection of human nghls. we shall attempt todescnbe only the European 
and inter- Amencan systems, and the procedures for dealing with gross 
violations of human rights that Ihe UN has developed in recent years 

IE THE EUROPEAN CONVENTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

The European Convention of Human Rights is generally regarded as ihe most 
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advaiKcd intcrnadonal ssMcni fwr the protL\lion ut huiiui. riLihis in cxisicncc 
loday 'I he C\)n vent ion cstablis^iciJ j Luru[x an Coun ot Human Ki^his aih! a 
f.uri)[X:.*n Coinniissiori ol Human Kiijlus These instiiuiions Imvc &.* p<)\ser lo 
tr\ and iIcliuc eases hrou^zhi b) individuals a^amsi go\erninenis. to award 
damaues and U> order governn^'nts to take appropriate leri^cdial a*.tu)ii 
ApproxJnialcIv 5(X) *.ornplaints are re».ei.ed and deeided annua!!) bv ihese 
b^KJies The major opinion^ ol ihe Coun and Commission are published in the 
YiwrhoKi^ <>J the !\uri>pcan C onwniion (>n Human Rti^his^ thus far eighteen 
volumes ol (his pubhealion have been issued 

The Luropean Convention of Human Rights is a treats thai was drawn up 
\Minin the tranicwork o* the Count il ol hurope The Counul of Lurope is a 
rc'giuna! oruani/.alion ol deiran^raiK Western ILuro|x*an eouniries whieh was 
cslabhshed in 1949 tu proninte European unitv The following nations are 
members ol the CounLiI ol Fjrope and parlies h) the f-uroj^an Convention ol 
Human Rights Austria. Belgium. C^pr^s. Denmark, Federal Republie of 
Ciennanv. Fra lee. Greeec. Iceland. IrLland, Italv. Luxembourg. Malta, the 
Netherlands, Nor^^av, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkev and the United King- 
dom ^ In adopiing the Convention, as the preamble explains, these states 
resolved ' as gi)vemnicnts of^ I:uropcan eountries ^vhkh art like-minded and 
have a eoninion heritage of politieal traditions ideals, freedom ar<d the rule of 
law , to lake the first steps t\)r the eolleciive enforeement of ecrtain k)f the Rights 
slated in the Universal Deelaration |of Huiiun Rights] ' 

The Convention entered inti) force m 195"^ Snxe then five Prot^xols ha\e^ 
been k \)nL ludcd w hiL h supplement the Convention bv guaranteeing additional 
rights not included in the ooginal instriiment 

A Riyhts Gmt (ifUi'i'd h\ the Convention 

The Convention guarantees the right to lile, the right not to be torlured or to 
be subjeetcd to inhuman or degrading treatment It outlaw s slaveiA as well as 
arhitraiA arrest and detention, and il prtxlaims the right to a fair and publie trial 
in addition to prohibiting e\ post fmto laws and penalties, the Convention 
proiCvts thcindiv idual in his private wnd famil) life, itaeLords him Irccdom ol 
thi^ughl, LonsLicnLe and aMigion. freedom of expression, and the right to 
pcae clul assemblv It assures to men and women of mamageab'c age the nght 
lo niarrv and found a familv 

The PriitiKols add the right to the peaceful enjovment of one s possessions 
and the right to education The> eoniain a pledge hv the Contraeling Parties lo 
hold free and see ret elections, and lhe> outlaw imprisonment for non-pa\ ment 
of contML tual debts The ProUKols also guarantee the righf of individuals to 
leave anv eountrv. inLluding their own and to, enter the t^ountries whose 
nationals ihev are 

I^irsuant to Artiele^ 14 ol the Coiiv ention. whie h also applies to the ProttKols 
the en)ovnienl of all the rights enumerated in[hcse insiruriKnis must bc'seeured 
uilhout diSLrmiination based on sex raec. eolour. language, religion, 
I'HililKal or other t^pinion, natK^nal or s(Kial origin. ass^Kiation vMth a national 
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muKirU). propcny. bmh or oihcr staius " Moreover, in Aniclc l of the 
Convcniion. the Contracting Slates ur^dcnakc to secure the rights it guarantees 
"to ever) one within their jurisdiction " The Convention conscqucnil) pro- 
tects all individuals in these lou nines, nationals and loreigners ahke This 
means, tor example, that an AmerKan living in or \isitingan) ol the countries 
whose go\emments have ratihcJ the Convention is protected h) the Con- 
vention 

H linfonam'fU {»/ the Con\vnti<>t\ 

lo ensure that the rights which the Convention ^juaraiiiees are in tact 
entoreed, the Comcntion esiablish'^s an iniemalional coniiol s\sicn^ that 
consists ol the L:ur^ipcan Coi7iniissionot Human Rights and the liuropcan Court 
ol Human Rights 

The membership the Commission is equal in size to the njmbcr ot' stales 
that have ratified the Convention Ttxiav the* Commission consequent I \ 
consists ot 18 members The\ \cwc in their indi\idual capacit> and not as 
reprcsenlativ es of an) go\emment 

The Commission perfoniis quaM-judicial, investigatory and conciliatory 
functions It exercises these tunct)ons in two types of cases The first arc so- 
called inter state complaints, that is, suits instituted by one State Pany against 
another charging violation of the Convention By ratifying the Convention, a 
state automatically rcLogm^^es the nght of the Commission to deal with these 
cases This is not true of the second categor)' of cases, namely, individual 
petitions Here the Convention provides that the Commission may only deal 
with ap mdividual fx'tituin if the state against v-hich the complaint is lodged has 
Hied a separate declaration recognizing the nght of private petition Of the 18 
Slates Parties to she Convention, 13 now recognize this right, only five 
countnes — Cyprus. Irancc. Greece. Malta, and Turkey — have thus far failed 
to do so An mdiv'idual jet it ion charging one ot these five countries with a 
vio'ation of the Convention will consequently have to he dismissed b> the 
Commission as inadmissible But an inter-sta:e comniunicat'on roniaimng the 
♦«amc charges will be admissible 

In dealing with brith individual and »ntei-s'n>le cimplaints, the Commission 
pcrfVmns live specific tasks First, it screens all complaints to detemiine 
whctb.cr they me*^' the various legal requirements prescribed by the Convention 
for their admissibility Secor^d. it investigates and ex:»niines the complaints 
that were ruled admissible Third, if the facts ascertained by ihe Commission 
reveal that a vK)lation of the Convention has taken place, the Commission 
attempts to negotiate a IncnOly .citlcment of the dispu:^ Fourth, if no 
settlement is reached, the Commission prepares a report containing )ts findings 
of fact and its legal conclusions Piflh. in certain ci>es to he discussed below, 
the Commission ma\ ubnut the dispute for final adjudication to: he Huro^xan 
Court of Muman Rights 

A dispu'*: that has iK^t been ^cttiod amicabK by the Coniriission must be 
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dccidtd either by the European Court o( Human Rights or bv the Committee of 
Ministers of the Council ot Huropc The decisions o( either of these b<xliesarc 
final and legally binding on the States Parlies to the dispute 

The Court consists of 18 judges It has jurisdiction to decide on!) those 
cases (hat involve states which have recogni/ed the jurisdiction of the 
Court T(> date 14 out of the 1 8 States Parties to the Convention have done so. 
only Cyprus, Greece, Malta andTurke) have not recognized the jurisdiction of 
the Court A dispute involving the remaining 14 states niav be referred to the 
Court either by one of these states or b> the Commission Ind;vidua!s do not. 
however, have the right to appeal their case direetU to the Court, thc) have to 
go through tnc Cc)mmLssion or another state 

Cases that have not or cannot be appealed to the Court must be decided by the 
Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe Unlike the Court and the 
C(^n^mission. the Committee of Ministers is a political organ consisting of the 
foreign ministcrN of the Member States of the C(;uncil o( Europe While as a 
matter of principle this is hardiv a proper b<xl> to adjudicate violations of 
human nghis. the Committee of Ministers has thus far nearly always accepted 
the findings and recommendations of the Commission 

C The Uniqueness of the Conxention 

The Convention is unique among e\i sling international arrangements for the 
protr^ct'on of hunian rights in that it establishes c'n international pnxredure for 
impartial quasi-judicial (the Commission) and judicial (the Cc^urt ) invc ligation 
and adjudication of claims b> individuals alleging violations of human rights 
Morccwcr, despite the applicable restrictions on the right o( individuals to be 
heard by the Commissum and the Court, the Convention system has worked 
surprising!) well 

The restrictions that the Convention impulses on individual applications and 
on the jurisdiction of the Ci^urt are explained b\ the fact that even the 
demcKTatic states of Western Europe were initially unwilling to conclude a 
treaty giving individuals an aut(^niaiic right of appeal to an international 
tribunal This reluctance to move 1(k^ rapidly in yielding prerogatives of 
national sovereign!) explains, of cc^urse. wh) the right of private petition to the 
Commission and the jurisdiction of the Court were made (Optional It is most 
encouraging, hcnvcver. that over the )ears such a significant majority of these 
states has subsequently vc^luntaril)- rccogni/ed the right of private petition and 
the jurisdiction of the Cc^urt 

The Cc^urt and the CcvimiissKMi, altbiiugh imilall) prcKceding with con- 
siderable caution, have in the last decade \ig(^rousl) and effCLinel) discharged 
their a^sponsibi lilies The Court has on a number (^f (Kcasions found go\'cm- 
menis guilt) of v lolating tlie Cc^nvcntion and has r -dered them to pay damages 
lo ihe^ indivuiual claimants these orders have been complied with m each 
instance Anu^ng these countries were Austria. Belgium and the United 
Kingdom The Coniniission has also negotiated fnendh settlements with 
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government's and ubiiiined pa>nienisot conipcnsaiion for wronged indivduals 
More imp<jrtani in the long run is the fael that the Com mission has been quite 
successful in getting governments to revise domestic laws that conflicted with 
the Convention Thi^ has been done by Austria. Belgium, f ederal Republic of 
Germany. Noi'way and the United Kingdom 

llic provisions of (he Convention arc ta'ated a,s directly applicable' rules of 
law in many national courts of the Contracting Stales As a matter of fact, in 
some countries, among them the Netherlands, Austria. Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, the Convention enjoys a higher normative rank than nio.sl laws, which 
means that if there is a conflict between the.se laws and the Convention, the 
courts have to enf()rce the Convention 

The mc>si dramatic setback suffered by the European Convention system was 
the 1 967 Greek military i oup which resulted in massive human rights v lolations 
in that country Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden imniediatel) 
insntuied proceedings before the Commission seeking to compel the new Greek 
regime to live up to that nation's obligation under the Convention For a while 
Greece participated in the prtKcedings and cooperated with the Commission, 
which was actually allowed to visn the country and examine witnesses Bui 
once It became clear that the Commission would find the militar>' regime in 
violation of Greece 's obi igati()n under the Convention, all ecxiperaiion cea.scd 
When in 1969 the Committee ot Ministers of the Council of Europe decided to 
suspend Greece (ron) membership in the Council of Europe, that countn 
lomially wiihcircvv from the Council of Europe and from the European 
Convention The new Greek government, which tt>ok office alter the nnhtan' 
regime was overthrown, rejoined the Council of Europe in 1975 and reratified 
the Convention 

All in all. hcjwevcr. the European Convention of Human Rights is a highlv 
promising ex pen men* that could serve as a model for other regions of the 
world But It would be a mistake not to rccogni/e that it has worked primarilv 
because it applies in countries havinga long libertarian tradition. dem(K'ratic 
regimes and substantial economic s(Kial and political stability Fevv regions 
of the world .ipproximate Western Europe in this regard It mjy consequent!) 
take quite a lonj: time for .i similar system to be^ duplicated elsewhere 

III. HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 

The inlcr-American system for the protection of human rights is b> no means 
as advanced or effective as that established under the European Convention of 
Human Rights This should not surprise anyone familiar with the political 
realities of the Western Hemisphere and the fact that Latin America in 
particular secnis lohc a vcrv fertile breeding ground for left wing and nghi wing 
dictatorships That an inter- American system for the protection of human 
rights actually cxivts within the framew'ork of the Organization of Amencan 
Stales and that it can point to some jchievementv is consequent!) a significan* 
acc(^mplishment 
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A Hunuifi Rti^his luul thi OAS 

The Organ i/dt ion o\ American States is a regional lntergo^em^lenlal 
orguni/alion whose menibership cuniprises most nations m the Western 
Hen u sphere, 'ncluding the U S but not Canada The OAS Cliartcr, its 
LOnsliluiion, was drawn up m 1948 and exiensivcls revised in 1967 l^e 
present OAS Charter declares in Article that the Anierican Slates 
proclaim the fundaiiienlal rights of the induidual without distinction as to 
race, nalionalil\, creed or sex '* The Charter lists the" Inter- American 
C\)nHiiissK)n on Human Rights ' as one ol the organs of (he OAS and declares 
that Us "principal function shall be to promote the obser\ance and protection of 
human rights and to ser\c ^s a consultative organ of the organi/aiion in these 
matters " (OAS Charter, Ans 1 12 and ^ 1 ) I^e Chaner funher provides that 
the "present" Inte.- American Commission on Human Rights shall discharge 
these functions "until the inter American convention on hunian righr > 
enters intc) force " (OAS Charter, Art 112) Such a treat) was in fact draw n up 
m 1969 It ha.s not as )et entered into force because on 1> two countries — Costa 
Rica and Columbia — have thus far been willing to ratify it ' " 

The "present" Inter- American Commission on Human Rights was estab- 
Iisheti in 1 96<) as an "autonomous entity " of the OAS Its siructurc and pi^wcrs 
were set out in its 'Statute ' or constitution which was adopted b> the OAS 
Council The Statute established a scNcn-membcr Commission, consisting of 
"persons of high moral character and recognised competence in the field of 
human rights " (Statute. Art 3) The function of the Commission was "to 
promote respect for human rights '* (Statute, An 1 ) These were defined as 
the rights "set forih in the American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man (Statute. Art 2) 

The American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man was prcxlaimed 
in 1948 by the Ninth Intcr-Amencan Conference of American States That 
conference also adopted the OAS Chaner But unhke the OAS Chaner, which 
was drawn up as a treaty to be ratified by the nations of the Western 
Hemisphcrc\ the American Declaration was embcxiied m a non-binding 
confcancc recommendation But when the OAS cstabhshed the Inter- 
American Commis'sion of Human Rights in 196() and charged it with the task of 
promoting the human rights that the American Declaration proclaims, it 
ushered in a prcKess whcrcb) that instrument gradual 1> acquired a legal status 
withm the OAS Iramework comparable to that enjoyed within the UN system 
bs the Universal Declaration ' ^ T(xia> the American Declaration is deemed to 
define the nghts that the American States prcxlaim in Anicle of the OAS 
Chaner as the "fundanienjal rights of the individual " ' " 

The nghts pr^K la imed in the American Declaration do not differ significantlv 
from those found in the Universal [declaration However, unlike the latter 
instrument, the American Declaration alsocont.iins a catalog of duties that each 
mdividual is urider an obhgatu'jn lo discharge 
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fi \i iixUK's of (he hiU'r- 'XfUiTti iin C ommission on tinman Rights 

SiriLC lis csiahiishincni in ihc Inicr- American C^nnrnission on Hunian 
Rights has been iiradualK trans U)nncd troni an t^gan osicnsibl) ehargcd rnl> 
with ihc task ()( prcparuii! studies .mtl pronu)(u)naj n-.atcrials to an mstuution 
that has succcssfullv asserted the p^iv^er it) investigate charges t)t human rights 
violatums b\ \jrious Nmeriean repubhes In sonic instances, the Connnission 
has been quite elleLii^e in deterring oi putting an end to sueh \ioIaiions Not 
surprisingi) . il has also tailed in other eases 

The^ ConiniisMon diseharges its tuPLlions through enuntrN studies, on-lhe- 
spot \ isitmg m:ssi(nis. and b\ aeting on indiMdua! n)niplajnts 

/ ( (nintr\ Studici a/uJ Visiiini^ Missions 

Tho^ C'onimission undertakes st) called n)untr) studies uhene^er it lOiV 
L lutles . as a result of rep<ias tclc i\ed b> u, thai large-scale violations ol human 
rights mav be OLCunrmg in an Anicncan republic In these cases, the 
C ofnniission embarks upoit an in\esiigaiion of the tacts, it hears vMinesses. 
receives depositions and seeks explanations and remedial measures from the 
government mvoKcd Bra/il. Cuba, Haiti and the Dominicdn Republic, 
among others, hi^ve bocn the subject of such eouniry studies 

In conjunction with its Lourur) studies, the Commission otten attempts to 
obtain (X:miission froni the state involved to msii the country Some stales, 
notably Bra/il, Cuba and Haiti, have not aflowed the Commission to enter, 
others — Chile, the DominiLan Republn.. Honduras and E\ Salv,idor. fo*- 
example — have admitted the Ct)mniission lo investigate charges ot violation 
o{ human rights 

The Comniissu^n tan also be^ mvitcd b> a gt)vemnient or the OAS dispatch 
visiting missions to certtiin countries to carr_y cut on-the-spot investigations 
Some^ of these missions have proved to be extremely effective For examp'c. 
during the 1965 civil war m the Dominican Republic, the Commission, at the 
invitation ol both sldc^ lo the conflict, dispatched a visiting mission to that 
tounin,' While in the DoininiLan Republic, the Commission was able to save 
many lives, it obtained the relcjsc of hundreds of prisoners being held by both 
sides, and in numerous other ways provided valuable humanitarian assistance 
As a result oi its impressive {x:rl'omianee the Coni mission was subsequeniK 
invited to supervise ihc^ elections in the Dominican Rcpubla During the 
1969-70 hostilities between Honduras and E\ Salvadi)rihe Commission Lamed 
(Hit on -the sp<it investigations .n [he war /one Here^ nxi it v».as able to 
discharge im[X>rtant huniamtanan lunations and contributed t() a reduLiion in 
the overall level of violence ' ' 

When the A I lende government was overthrov.n in Chile in the fall of 197^. 
the Commission began to receive numerous Lommunications charging the new 
military regime vvith large scale v lolal ions of human rights TTie Conimission 
thereupK^n began an lnve^tIgatlon of these charges and requested Chile's 
permission to send a visiting mission to that C(^iintry The Commission wa*^ 
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c\cnludll> allowed (o cnlcr Chile m the suninior of 1974 Based on ils 
investigaiion ol conditions in Chile, the Coniniission ^^on^^ludcd that ihc 
mililar) regime was guik> of massive violations ol human nghls and 
published an extensive report di>cu men ting these (.harges ' ^ The findings of 
the Connnission and Chile's failure to take the remedial fneasures that the 
Commission proposed were subsequent) iiteO b) the U S Congress to jusut) 
cutting off military aid to Chile ' " 

2 Incin icJuiil C(ftnplmnt\ 

Until 1965 the Commission lacked a legal mandate to a^:t on petitions b> 
mdiv iduals charging violations ot human rights In that >ear, after persistent 
lobbying bv the Commission, \\ was authorized to deal vvith indivKlual 
Lomniunicalions alleging violations of Articles M V, XVIli , XXV, and XXVI 
oi the American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man These 
provl^lons guarantee the rights to life, libertv, and personal securit) (Art I) 
equality before the law (Art II), freedom of religion (Art III), freedom of 
expression (Art IV), a tair tnal (Art XVIII); freedom frcom arbitrary arrest 
(An XXV), and due- process of law (An XXVI) 

Since It was first empowered to deal with private tommunicatio is, the 
C()mmission has received approximatel) 50 to 1(X) petitions annual 1> that 
alleged large-scale denials of human rights as well as indiv idual v loljtions In 
dealing with these petitions, the Commission attempts toascenain th»: facts in 
the case b) calling on the governments and individuals involved to provide 
vvhatcver evidence the Commission requests Under its rules of prcxedu re, the 
Comrnission has the power to presume the truth of an individual's allcgatu^ns 
whenever the accused government fails within a period of 1 80 da) s to supply 
the intormation that the Commission has requested fmm it If the Commission 
detf^miines that a government has in fact comniitted a violation of human rights. 
It addresses its findings to that govcmmcnl together with its recommendations 
regarding appropriate remedial measures 

^ hnplcfncnlvtion and !,ffc( twenew of Commiwion Decisions 

ITie Commission has at its disposal onl> two methods to obtain governmental 
compliance' with its decisions \i may transmit its findings to the principal 
fx^litical organs ot the OAS (the OAS Council and General Assembly) and it 
may publish its reports anc' findings Although the political organs of the OAS 
have the power to impose variou'- s^jnc lions againsi non-Lor'ipI) ing Member 
States, th»:v have thus far failed to make j serious cffon to suppon the 
Commission It remains to be seen vhciher the recent I' S decision to press 
these* b(xiies for a fomial discussion of the Conimission's repons, which is an 
impi^nani step forward. v*,ill result in a change of t"K)lic) on the pan of these 
OAS organs ' ^ 

As far as the publication ot the Commission s findings are concerned, it is 
difficult to sa) what effect the threat of this action has on various governments 
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Govcmmcnis often go to great lengths to prevent the public at ion ot these 
reports, once Ihcv are published, exfvpsise press campaigns are sonieiinies 
iiK^unlcd to refute the charges 'Pus would suggest that at least some 
governments v levv the publieatK)n of an adverse Comniis^ton rep<.)rt as a serious 
matter The (ha^at of publication rnav m certain cases therefore deter future 
VK^Iations or improve over-all conditions in a country One fX)ssible explaan- 
lion may be that the Commission's status minuinizes it against the charge (hat 
Its findings are pri)paganda, which facilitates efforts to mobili/e dv)rnestic and 
intemalional public opinK>n against a government's activities It is quite clear, 
hovvcver. that the Commission needs the strong support of the political organs 
of the OAS in i>rder to have a significant and lasting impact on conditions in the 
Western Hemisphere 

IV. THE UN COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

A The i'S' Human Righis Swivm 

It IS of ten nut realized that the I'N Charter itself prov ides the legal f oundation 
upon which a universal system for the protection ot human rights can be 
huilt l*hat It IS still in a primilise stage is no\ due to the absence of an adequate 
legal basis or institutional franiewiirk needeti \ox the establr.hmeni ot such a 
system What has been lacking is the vullingness of I'N Member States t(> 
[Kmut tfiis system to exist and grow 

The needed law , as we have seen m the preceding chapter, is to be f()und m 
the human rights provisions of the UN Charter and the human rights 
instruments that have been ad()pted under the Charter The basis tor an 
insiitutK^nal framewi>rk is provided hs Anicle 68 ot the UN Charter, whuh 
mandates the establishment of a commission '*fi)r the pri>niotion ot human 
rights 

The UN Commissuin ot Human Rights has in the past few years deveh>[x;d a 
rudimentar) sv^iem for dealing vvith human rights violations Although only 
these developn^.enis will bo anaK/ed m the pages that k>!low u should he 
remcinbered that all CN organs, including in p^irtic ular the General Asseniblv. 
Security Council, l-.cononiic and ScKial Council, Ci^nitnissiop on the Status ot 
Wonien 'I aisieesbip Cc^unc il and Secretariat, deal w ith human rights matters 
They may be* v lewed as <. onipt>nents of a single UN system for the prc^tcction of 
human rights This system <ilso embraces the institutions established under 
Various I N human rights instruments, noiabl , under the Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights and the Racial Convention 

h I he I \ C ommi^\i(U] on !hin\an Rii>hi\ The hirst Jwenn )e<ir\ 

'The I'N C^>mmission on Human Rights was established m 1046 as a 
subsidiar) organ of the UN f-,c(Miomic and S(K lal (\>une]l (F:COS(X') ' Its 
tuembership has been peruxiicallv reased to keep up vvith the expansion of 
the UN and it nov^ consists ot "^2 representatives Although it had been 
onginall) hojvd that l!ic CommissKMi mefubers would serve m thesr individual 




^.apae itics. tliL slaics rcprcscnicHl in [ (T)S(X' touiid this prup<.)sal ufUKecplablc 
arul dclcmiincd thai the Cuinniission Loin{"H)scd ot gu^cmnicnj delegates 
The indi\iduals who serve on the C,oniniissioii inusl as a result w)(e and ael m 
dLtordanec with ihe mstriitlions ot (heir guNernnicnts rather than as impartial 
human rights e \[vrts 

Under u lomiuKi adopted b\ I C OS(X\ the Commission i.urrcntl\ <.onsists ot 
go\crnnicni rcprcscntati \es from the follow geographic regions eight 
members from Ainean states, six tn)ni Asian states, six trom Latin Ameriean 
states, eight trom Western huropcan and other stales, and tour troni the 
siKiahst stales ot l;astem Lurope Hie V S an J C^madd are included in the 
"Western huropean and other states" group 

T\vs terms oi reference ot the Commission, as originall) approved bv 
hCOS(X\ read as lollov^s 

The work ol the Commission shall be directed towards submitting pro 
posals. rcLonimendations and reports toihe Council ILCOSCK") regarding 

<a) an international bill of rights, 

(b) international declarations or conventions on c iv il liberties, the status 
ot women, trecilorn ot mtormation and similar matters, 

(c) the protection ol minorities, 

(d) the prevention of disc rim i nation on grounds of race .sex, language or 
religion, 

(e) an) other matter lonceming human rights not covered bv items (a), 
(b). (e) and (d) 

iliis language, pariicularl) subparagraph (e), was suttlcientl> broad to permit 
the Commission to submit to LCOSOC reports dealing with violations of 
hunidP rights But the Commission chose not to avail itself of this opp<^rtunit> 
Instead, it decided at its first session in 1947 that it lacked the p^^wer to act on 
complaints charging violations of human nghts BCOSOC ruled on this issue 
:n Resolution 75(V; of August 5. 1947 by "approving" the Commission's 
conclusion that it has no nowcr to take an> action in regard to an> complaints 
concerning human rights Resolution 75(V) was forma! 1> reaffirmed b> 
HCOSOC Resolution 72SF- (XXVIl) of July 30, 1959 

IJnUl thisp^)lic) was reversed a few years ago. the Commission pr^KCcdcdon 
the assumptio:i that it lacked the p^^wer to discuss an) of the 20, (XX) to 30. (XX) 
complaints charging violations of human rights and pleas for help that are 
received annual') by the UN Instead, the Commission devoted most of its 
energies lo drafting the Universal Declaration, the Covenants and other human 
rights instalments, and to reviewing the rep^*rts and studies of its Sub 
Commusion on Prevention of Discnmination and Protection of Mmonties 

While the Commissior* was pcrfomiing these functions, numerous large 
scale violations of human lights were being committed in many parts of the 
world From time to time sonic of these event"; would arouse public opinion 
suffic lentl) to prompt one or nnore governments to complain to the CN General 
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•\sNCiiihK or SCLurKN (oufkil Anuxiu liic ^onipLiinis dcj'i vMth in [his 
niannor wore the [X)iK icn ot ml uii diser innn.ilion and liparthcuibcin^ [ir.iLtKcd 
in ^oulfi '\!riL,i iUUl KfuxlcMa SoMct sKi\i.' labor vamps, and (he Molaiions o( 
fujnum nghls ihal oi^Lurrcd in Iitvl Soutli Vietnam, MunuarN , in \ant>us 
^.olonial IcrrKo! res, anj duriiii: nia|or(.iMl arul military (.orillKis 

Whether or not one hc'ho^ cs that (fie a^ (ions ol the TN CJeneral AssenihU and 
Securif) C*(UJnL il had a benet k lal of lea m an\ ol ihese ases. i( is lear lha( (he\ 
hacl inif>onani legal Lonscqueni^Cs Ihe ever in«.reasing nurTiivr of hunian 
rights dL'hjics in and rcsi)luti()ns ot ihe (icneral Assenihl> and Seeur \ ( ount^ii 
refuted (lie L lairn iha( liunian rigl.is \.vere ^.^ iihin (he domesdL jurjsdKtioiuit the 
I'N Meniher S(a(es and i.onscqucn(!> eoiild no( be dealt \.M(fi b> the I N 

I his vvas the ver\ Llaini, o( t^oursc. (hat had been L()nsis(en(lN nnoked in ifie 
I'N Human Rights Conunission loilenv it the |x)\^er to deal vMth human rights 
violations \s a matter of \a\\ this p()sition bc(.anie less and less tenable tlie 
more human rights Loinplainls vvere ilisLUssed and voted on b\ (he deneral 
'\sseinhi\ and SecLiriiv CoumliI lor it doniesde jurisdiLdon (.lams did not 
prevent the (ierK'ral AssenibK and Sei^uni) (\) unci I from dealing vMih tfiese 
human rights n Halations. the> could not provide a valid basis for barring the 
Human Rights Commission from dealing uiih the same violations In an\ 
event, the domestic jurisdiction defense alwass lacked legal substance when 
invoked hs a government (ha( engaged in large-st.ale Molati()ns ot human rights 
b^'cause such a government vvas in default ot its interruuional ob\\^Mm\ to 
promote universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamen- 
tal iavdoms " (UN Charter. Ans Sl 56 ) " ' The willingness ot the 
(leneral Assemblv and Security Council to deal with these cases merely 
confimied the view that the domestic jurisdiction clause of the I'N Chaner diu 
not require the Commission to remain inactive Intercsiingl) enough, as earl) 
as 1949, the I'N Secretar\ Cieneral submitted a menu)randum ol law to the 
Conimission demonstrating that the Commission had the power i() deal with 
human rights complaints But man> of the states represented on the Commis 
sion, including the Soviet L.'nion and ihe^ I'm ted States, were opposed to the 
assumplK^n of that powci by the Commissuin ^ 

The invuKemcnt of the General Assembly and Security Councd w ith human 
nghts matters has intensified in the last fifteen yciirs In the >ears following the 
prcK'lamation of the Declaration on the Granting of Indepx^ndence to Colonial 
Countnes and Peoples, which was adc^ptcd by the General Assemblv in 
!96(). * many new c()unines, particularly in Africa, gained their independ- 
ence They began to put increasing pressure on the UN to play a more active 
role in combatting the policies ol racial discrimination and apanhe ul bcin^ 
practiced bv white regimes m southern Africa One of the consequences of this 
effort which has also lead t(^ numerous other UN <nM\-(2f)(2rthc id mcdsurcs, 
was an extensive reassessment (^1 the fn^wcrs of the UN C(^mmission of Human 
Rights that began in the niid-196(ys Some of its results are described 
helovN 
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C Procedures for Dealing with Gro^s Violations of Human Rights 



In Resolulion 2I44A(XXI) of October 26, 1966, ihe General Assembly 
in VI led "I he Economic and Scxial Council and the Commission on Human 
Ri^^hls to give urgent consideration to ways and means of improving ihe 
capacity of the United Nations to put a stop to violations of human rights 
wherever they may (Kcur " This resolution was followed by ECOSOC 
Resolution 1235 (XLIl) of June 6, 1967 It reversed the Council's long- 
standing pc^licy that the ConiniiSMon lacked p(.^wer to deal with human rights 
complamt.s The resolution authorized the Commission to 

make a thorough study of situations which reveal a consistent pattern of 
violations of human rights, as exemplified by the polity of apartheid as 
practiced in the Republic of vSouth Afnca (and) racial discn mi nation as 
practiced notably in Southern Rhodesia, and report, with recommendations 
thereon,, to the Economic and Social Council 

The absolution specified that this study was to be undertaken by the Commis- 
sion and Its Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minonties, following an examination of 'communications" received by the 
UN that revealed "gross violations of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
as exemplified by the policy of apartheid and racial discrimination' 
practiced in southern Afnca 

There followed three years of inconclusive squabbling between the Human 
Rights Commission and the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discnmination 
and PnMcction of Minorities (The latter body, although a subsidiary organ of 
the Commission, iscomposed of twenty-six experts who serve in their personal 
capacity and, unlike the members of the Commission, are not government 
representatives ) The disagreement between these two bodies related to the 
interpretation of ECOvSOC Resolution 1235 (XLII) A majoniy of the Sub- 
Commission constmed it to apply to all "gross violations of human rights" 
wherever (KCumng Vanou,s Afro-Asian states represented in the Commission, 
with the support of Soviet-bloc nations, sought to limit the application of the 
resolution to apartheid and racial discnmination in southem Africa, enabling 
them to condem white racism w ithout taking comparable action against other 
gross violations of human rights 

The next important development came in 1970 when the Economic and 
Social Council adopted Resolution 1303 (XLVIII) Ii is worded in a less 
ambiguous manner than the l%7 resolution and seems to support the 
proposition that the Comnii jsion has the power to deal with any gross violations 
of 'luman rights wherever committed and whoever the victims What is even 
morc imp(^riant, the resolution establishes an institutional framework and 
pnKCdures for dealmg with such violations Thus, almost iweniy-nvc years 
after it was created, the UN Commission on Human Rights was finally 
authorized to do what it should have been doing all along 
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/ /Vo( cdure Jor l)t'ain\i with Communn afions 

I'COSCK' Resolution i ^0"^ csiabiishcs a niulii-stagc pr^Kcdurc tor diMlinj: 
v^ilh conipl.nnts by intliMduaK and nt)n goscrnnicnlai orgaiii/aiions that 
\»p[X;,*r revca! a cons i stem paltcni of gross and rcliabl) altc'sicd \ tola t ions ot 
h'jnian righis and fundanicnial freedoms " The prcK'cdure consists ot a 
preliminar)' sereenirt: bv a ftvc-mefiibcr uotking iiroup ol (he Sub- 
Coniniission on PreventK)n ol l^'isc nniinaiion and {Protection ot^ Minorities Its 
(unction Is 10 refer to the Sub-C ornniission onl\ those (.oniniunKations that 
reveal a cc^nsisicnt pattern of gross and reliabiv attested \ lolaiions ot hunun 
nuhis The Sub-Conmiission re\ie\^s ihcsc findings and deierniines whether 
aii\ ot the (.ases should he referred (o the Commission The^ ConuDissuin, in 
luni, IS cnipovvered to uncJenake a thorough siud\ " of the situation or to order 
an "inv Csiigjfion ^ b) od h<>( Loinmittce tolioued, in cither e\ent. b\ a 
rejxHi to LCOSCK' 

Resolution 150"^ d(vs not leM the Co/r. mission when \o undertake a siudv or 
to order an in \ est ig at ion lld(K*s pn^Mde, however, that an investigatu^n ma> 
not be instituted without the pcnnission of the stale to be investigated Since 
(his pcm)ission will be granted onl\ rarcK, it would appear that not nian> 
investigations will be carried out pursuant to ihe^ pro\isn)ns of Resolution 
\^()^ But the Commission docs not need pcmiission to undertake a thorough 
stud) of a situation that appears to reveal a consistent pattern of gross and 
reliahlv attested Molaiions ot human rights This then is the route that the 
Commission will have t(^ follow m order to iniplenient Resolution 1^0} 

J '\ppl\ini* ,'hr Xc^^ ProieJurc 

\ >ear alter hCOSCX^ passed Resolution IM)"^, the Sub-Comniission on 
Prevention of Disl nminadon and Protection ot Minorities adopted detailed 
Riles ot priKedarc tor the submission and disposition of ccMiimunkations that 
appear to reveal a consistent pattern of gross violations of human rights • 
These prcKedu res were applied for the first time in 1972. when a working group 
ol the Suh-Commission screened more than 2G,0(X) individual complaints and 
referred some of them to the 5ub-Commission for further action At two 
subsequent sessions, the Sub-Commtssion reviev^ed these cases and the 
comments it had soliLiied from the governments in\olvcd F-inall) . in 1^)74 n 
relened sonK*^ ot them to the Conimission 

I>?spitc this action b) the Sub-Comniission, the Comniussion has thus far not 
prtKecded agamst an> state under the prcxedures provided for in Resolution 
I M)3 Instead, it has in the past few years adopted various resolutions 
condemning the pradiLCs of some countries, notabU South Africa, Portugal, 
RhcxJesia. Israel and Chile But in doing so, the Commission has studiously 
avoided invoking the Resolutu^n IM)3 prcxedures and has relied instead on the 
earlic^ IX'OSOC and General Assenibl) resolutions In 1975, however, the 
Corn miss ion did decide to establish a working group to review the findings of 
the Sub-C^)niniission prior to ea^h session of the Commission and to propose 
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hou the) should be dealt uith ^ It is to be hoped thai this step will make ii 
easier lor ihc Coninussion to undertake a scriou.s and orderlv re\ic\N of ihe 
findings ot (he Sub-Conirnission, this has noi been done (hus far 

It is ()b\ lous lo all who ha\e lolloped the work of ihe Commission over (he 
\ears ihai nian\ go\emrnenls represenied in lhai b<xj> and in the UN generally 
do not l(X)k with favor on the Resolution 1503 s)stcni, prensel) because it 
enables indiv iduals lo bring i^ondilions in these i^ountrics to the attention of the 
UN ' The) have the ret ore surrounded the s^steni with numerous prcxedural 
obstacles and legal pitfalls, all designed to protect go\emnienial interests and lo 
effectively impede the ability of individuals and private groups to enforce 
go vemmcnlal respec t for human rights ^ - Among these obstacles is the rule of 
secrecy , which excludes indi\ iduals and their law)ers from participation m an> 
of the prvKcedings before the Sub-Conimrssion and Commission, and general 1> 
keeps them m the dark about all developments in the case 

All this notw ithstandmg however, ds the Secretary-General of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists has correctl) observed, "the advantage of the 
Resolution 1503 prcKedure is that it is the only procedure, universal in its 
application, for considering complaints by indi\ idual v ictims and b) interested 
non govcmmenta' organizations concerning violations of human rights It is a 
lender plant,> w 'ch r:*cds careful nourishment " ^ There rs also some 
evidence to suggest il at the mere p(.)ssibility of Commission action may have 
t)enericial results F^Or example, a few days be fore 'he Sub Commission wa.s to 
l(H)k into a large number of complaints against the Greek military regime in 
1*>73, Greece prvKlaimed an amnesty releasing many of the political prisoners 
who had filed the complaints This action seemed to be designed to strengthen 
the argument of the military regime that the case should be dismissed ^ ^ If the 
Resolution 1503 s> stem can have these and similar consequences,, it certainly is 
worth prcservmg and developing 

V. CONCLUSION 

Depending upon one's perspective, a partially filled glass of water is either 
half full or half empt> It is not much different when one attempts to assess 
existing international systems for the protection of human nghts On the one 
hand, it is readily apparent that we arc dealing with relatively weak institutions 
lacking the power to compel uncooperative governments to respect human 
rights It IS also clear that many more such systems arc .equired lo start the 
work that needs to be done On the other hand, the very fact that the systems 
descnbed m this chapter exist and that they can point to «»Oire successes is an 
important achievement Their existence testifies to the gradual, albeit slow and 
often grudging, recognition by govcmmcnts that the international community 
has a legitimate interest in the manner in which governments treat human 
beings and in preventing governmental abuses that conflict with intemaiional 
norms 

Many governments arc still unwilling, of course, to accept the legitimacy of 
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this inicmalional conccni or to subject ihcmsches lo intcnialional tomrols 
And the govcnuncnts which submit U) such controls are ottcn the ones that arc 
least hkeiy to engage m serious violations ot human rights, and vnc 
\er\a lliese arc phenomena that should surprise no one 

But international institutu)ns for the protection of human rights are bcgmnmg 
lo he eslablKshed and at times acquire considerable political leverage that c\en 
unsympathetic governments do not always tlnd eas> to disregard The reasons 
are obvious Goveniments arc subject to many conflicting pressures In 
t(xlay\ world no government is immune to change nor free of the restraints that 
domestic and international pt)litical and economic realities impose Specific 
governmental conduct is dctemiined bv the interaction of divergent policy 
considerations and by attempts, both conscious and unconscious, \o reconcile 
conflicting and changing but b> no means always clearly underst(xxJ militar>\ 
p<ilitical and economic as vvell as personal interests and needs The resultant 
unpredictability of mcxJem international relations plays havoc with the ability 
of governments to adhere with any degree of consistency to the policies they set 
for themselves It is therefore not uncommon for governments to find 
themselves compelled to adopt a policy on a specific issue that they would like 
to oppose but arc forced to follow in order to achieve some other or new objec- 
tive Since international protection of human nghts is rapidly emerging as a 
p<^hlical issue of enormous moral force, many governments opposed to the 
whole idea may for a vancty of foreign policy reasons feel compelled to go 
along with it The interaction of forces that brought about the adoption of UN 
pnKedures for dealing with gross violations of human nghi^ illustrates this 
point 

The piXKCss by which the international community develops intemational 
norms and institutions has always been slow and cumbersome To <;xpect that 
governments will overnight agree to the establishment of effective intemational 
institutions for the protection of human nghts is unrealistic All government 
fears and opF>oscs restraints on it.s freedom of action, whether it be internal or 
external A typical local example is provided in the by no means successful 
cffon.s to establish civil hin police review boards in various U S cities All one 
can hope for and expect is a process which starts with the establishment of basic 
norms and institutions that are gradually refined and strengthened The 
importance of the existence of the European Convention of Human Rights and 
of the intcr-Amencan systems therefore iranccnds their geographic reach 
Their existence legitimates the pnnciple of intemational human nght^ controls 
and makes it easier to promote the establishment of comparable institutions in 
other geographic regions and other international organizations 

It would be a mistake to assume, however^ that even the most sophisticated 
international controls can put an end to all violations of human nghts Many 
of the most serious violations of human nght.s have their roots in political, 
economic and social problems that cannot be legislated away They can be 
resolved, if at all, through national and international efforts that will require 
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subslanlial eci)rn>mK resources, a grcai deal of palicnLC and underManding, as 
well as wise and imaginative statesmanship Aiiicrtcans familiar with (he 
problems being encountered in the implementation of the school desegregation 
decision of the U S Supreme Court in Br(n\n \ Board of Educaiion should not 
find It diflKull to understand that legislation and judicial decrees are often onl> 
the first steps on a long and arduous road towards the peaceful resolution ol 
complex siKietal problems 
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Chapter Four: FOOTNOTES 



\ The ILO ha* developed a complex human nghls ^ysiem tnvolvmg judtcial. qua>t- 
judicial and conciiialion techniques Space hmitattons prevent us from dealing wiih this 
subject The reader m«y accordingly warn lo ton!>ull ihc aulhonlies dealing wuh ihis iub/ecl. ihey 
arc cited m Chapter III, footnote 25 

2 The Ynirlhwkj arc edncd by the Dirccioraic of Human RighLs of ihe Council of Europe and 
published by Martinus Ntjhoff, Publishers. The Hague, The Netbcrland5> 

3 On the Council of Europe generally, sec A H Robcnson, The Count il of Huropr 
(Manchester Univ Press 2d cd l%l), A H Robenson, European Institutions Co-Oprrtitton. 
Intf^ratton. Untfication (Ixtndon Stevens A Sons, 3d cd 1971) 

4 Two most recent books in English on the European Convention arc F Caslberg, The 
Europran Convent ton on Human Rights, (cd by T Opshal A T Chichterlony) (Dobbs Ferry, 
N Y Oceana Publications, Inc , 1974), F Jacobs. The European Convention on Human Rights 
(OxforxJ Clarendon Prtss, 1975) 

5 For these texts, sec L Sohn & T Buergenthal, Basic Dwuments on International 
Protection of Human Rifthts, p 125 (1971) 

6 For a report of one such case, which resulted in a judgment m favor of a U S serMceman 
stationed in Gcnnany. see L Sohn A T Buergenthal, /nternattonal Protection of Human Rights, 
p 1259 (1973) 

7 The size of the Court >s equal to the number of states that are member\ of the Council of 
Europe 

8 For a useful survey of the activities of the Convention Institutions, sec ihc pcnodic reports 
published by the Council of Europe, entitled Strn k Taking on the European Convention on Human 
Rights- A Feruxiic Note on tSe Concrete Results Achieved under the Convention Up-to-date 
versions of this note are available free of charge from the Council of Europe, Strasbourg. 
France Sec also A H Robertson, Human Rights in the World, pp 51-79 (1972) Many of the 
dccisioas of the European Commission and Court of Human Rights as well as important judg mcnts 
of naiK^nal courts dealing with the Convention arc reproduced m Sohn <t Buergenthal. Ju^f<j note 6, 
at pp 999^1265 

9 On this subject geiKrally, M Ball, " Issues for the Amencas Non-intervention versus 
Human Rights and the Prrscrvation of Democratic Institutions,"*' international Organizations vol 
15, p 21,(1961). sccA P Schreiber, 77ie Inter-Amtncan Commission on Human Rights (Xjcydcw 
A.W Sijthoff, 1970) 

10 Eleven ratifications arc needed to bnng the AnrKncan Convention on Human Rights into 
force For a discussion of the reasons why it seems unlikely that the Convention will enter into 
fOK'c in the near future, see T Buergenthal. "The Amcncan Convention on Human Rights Il- 
lusions and Hopes," Buffalo Im^' ReMen. \o\ 21 . p 121. ( 197 1) 

I I Sec Chapter 3. pp 

12 Sec T Buergenthal. "The Revised OAS Charter and the Prt)tection of Human Rights,*' 
Amtricon Journal of Inttmational Ui^ vol 69, p 828, at pp 835-36 (1975) 
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1 ^ I'hc ( «)fi)iinssn)n s rcpHiHs on Us v o*'lk in the l)<)MunKan puhlk arc cpriKluicU in Sohn 
Ai Hucrjicnthal. vu/>r<i imic f> Jl p Ml4 

14 /(/ at p I n9 

15 Inlcr Anierican ( tmirmssnui on fiunun Ri^his Rcpori ttt\ ih( Stuiu\ >if Human Ri\^hi. m 
ihilt' OAS Oltkial Kcct)rds, OKA/Scr t,\Ji M IXk 2l(lV^4j cxioriMNc p^rts \)l Oh; rc(xm 
arc rcprixJuccd in Inurnauoruil I ejujl Muteruih vol 14 p IIS ( M^^**) Sec ^l\o D Binder. 

Cllilc •Xct.usOd oil urturc b) () A S In\cstiyaU>rs ^f» )<>rl Jinu's tXxcmbcr U) 1^74 p 8. 
u)l ^ 

\t Sec re mari.s on Chile by Senator Ldv^ard M Kenned) Congressional Record, \ol 121 p 
Sn4SX (July 2\ I97S). D Binder, US Aide Rebukes Chile tor Barring I' N Inquiry, ^V^-h 
)<)rk Times July 12 1*^7^, p 7. col I 
17 Sec generally, Schreibcr. %upra note 9. al p 51 

IS Statement by V S Assistant Se*.reiary of Stale \fVilliam D Rogers to OAS General 
Ass<'mbly reprixJuccd in C (m^Tf jvi(;nxi/ /?<•( orJ, vol 121 pp S9^SN y4()(J (June ^ l*>7S) Sec 
also D Btnder C S PnxJs C hilc on Hi'man Righls. ,\rw ) ork I imr\ CXlobcr H. I97S, p V 
a>l 1 

Article 6S of the UN Charter provides (hal thcFxonomic and SckmI Council vhall sci up 
;,()inmjssions in economic and MKial Helds and/or ?/irpr<>?ri /mji (>//ium<j/i n^/in (emphasis 
added) The functions and practice of the Commission and its subsidiary organs are described in 
UN Secretariat, L'mtcil Sauon\ A( tinn m the h if IJ of Human Right p 137 (1974) 

20 hCOSOC' Resolution ^<ll) of June 21, 1946 

2 1 Article 2(7) ot the UN Charter specifics that (he UN may not intcr\one in matterN v*.hich 
arc esscnlially v^ithin ihc dony:^tic junsdiclion of any state ' However, il neither defines nor 
enuHHrratcs these matters and thus leaves the ultimate decision on this c^uestion U) the UN 

22 For a vcr> valuable revtcu of the human nghis practice of UN organs and an analysis ()f the 
nature ol (he legal obligations that UN MemberStatcshave assumed under Articles 5*5 and ^6 of the 
Charter sec L Sch\A,elb. The International Court of Justice and the Human Righl.s Clauses of the 
Charter, Amrru on Journal of Intemutional Im\*> , \o\ 66. p "^"^7(1972) Sec generally J Carey, 
US' Protn ixon of Cn il and Polmcal Rights (1970) 

2^ UN Secretary General. Present Situatwn ^ith Rff'orJ to Conwiunn <ttu)n\ Citmerninfi 
Human Ri}fht^ UN r>K L/CN 4/16V pp V8 (1949) 

24 UN General Assembly Res 15U(XV) of December 14 i960 

25 These aa* described and explained in UN Secretanat, United Narums Ai tumm the Field of 
Human Rights pp "^6-46,201-212 (1974) 

26 h>rthcUN rev)Uitions and debates on ihis subject, see Sohn & Buergenthal supranolcb, 
at pp 772-855 

27 See UN Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Pnncction of Minorities, 
Res 1 (XXIV) of August H 1971. the text is rcpnntcd in L Sohn A Buergenthal, Basu 
OiH umcnt^ i)n International Protei tton of Human Ri/^hts p 1 14 (197"^) 

28 K Teltsch UN Unit Said to Report Grcclks Violate Human Rights ^'ey^ York Times 
September 21 1972, p 18, col 1 

29 M Berlin, 'UN Urged to Pn)bc Rights Violations b> 6 Nations, ^ry^ York Post 
September 3, 1974. p 62 

V) Com m issio n on Human Rights. /?r/x>rfr)n ^/ir7/iirA h'iruSesuon J T ehruor\ 7 Man h 
/V75 UN Doc E/56V5, F./CN 4/1179. pp 7.V74 (1975) 

^1 Se« Selective SilerKC on Human Rights. London Times February 27. 1975 See 
generally, Revicvw* of the U N Commission on Human Rights. Hfannf^s he/ore the Suhcomm 
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on Intfrnationul ()ri>(tnt\jn<,n\ and ^ftntnu-nis ( tmimuttt on horet)^n \J]oir\ <)^^S C\)ng 2J 
Sons (1974 1 

f-or d ^raphK dcs<-npiu)r^ ol ihcsc problems see iIk' niorn<irjniJuni h> fVutcssor \ r jnk C 
\c\<in.in the k'a^jni^ ev(vn un ihfsc rules cnnilt'd Ihc Ncv, I ' N fV<Kcdures lor Hunun kiviliis 
( v>in()ljin(s Kelomi St»nus Quo or ( hunilvr ol Horrors' rcpr\.-Ju^.cd in /nicrnontttujl 
()r^iintioii<tn\ and tin RoU' <>f I S hnrtn^n Poln \ {Hc4rinj;» hctoro the Suhi^ornni on 
ItJiorruliOfUii Or^ani/.jlions jfuJ \U)\cnK*rns ( oniimitcc on |-orcii!ii Mtdirs V C onj: I si 
Sons ) p 7 IS ( ig?^) 

Null MatlXnnoi I luhi ConipUirHs and Sij^ins ,ol F\issihlc Suon^ih m f rj^ilo 
InvoslijiJhon f^rxv^odurc t ontUm Timt'\ Mav^l IV74 

^•i I C* Newnun Iho (Jrcck Cjnc m ihc T N . I nit mat to no! f^rota hon nj Human 
Rii'his \ufyra nolo p 72^. at 72"' 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



The United States and 
International Human Rights 



I. INTRODUCTION 



By raiifying the UN Charter the Unued Stales assumed important inler- 
naliondl human rights obligations Tliesc obligations, as noted in Chapter 
III. were clarified and expanded by the adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the normative status it has graduall) acquired Tlie U S has 
also assumed international human rights obligations b> becoming a part) to the 
OAS Charter whose human nghts provisions have undergone a similar 
transformation through the adoption and application of the Amencan Declara- 
tion of the Rights and Duties of Man The U S has not, however, ratified any 
major international human nghts treaty It is not a party, for example, to the 
Genocide Convention, the International Covenants on Human Rights, the 
Convention on the Pllimination of All Forms of Racial Discnmmation. or the 
UNESCO Convention against Discrimination in Education Among the few 
human rights agreements that the U S has ratified are a convention for the 
suppression ot slavery and one on the treatment of refugees * The U S is also 
a party to the 1949 Geneva Conventions on the Law of War and related 
international humanitarian arrangements applicable in war time 

It would be a mistake to assume, however, that the failure of the U S to 
ratify major international human rights treaties proves that the L' S violates the 
nghts they quarantee By the same token, it does not necessarily foil v that all 
the states parties to these treaties live up to their obligations thereunder This is 
not to say that no useful purp<ne would be served by U S ratification of these 
instruments, nor that their ratification by some stales that do not believe in 
human rights is necessarily a meaningless gesture The matter is more 
complicated 

This chapter will therefore explore the reasons v»h\ the L' S has thus far 
failed to ratify any major international human rights treaty , the onscqucnces of 
this neglect, and the changes that U S pi^licies relating to international human 
rights are currently undergoing 

* In v^hcn thi\ h*yA as alrcadv in presN the I S bet anw j pjnv lo the Convention on 

PolilKal RijjhiN of Women N*.hn.h had cniered inio forte m 19*^4 
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II. THE POST. WORLD WAR II DECADES 

The US n among a small number oi (.(>untncs that deserves most of ihe 
ercdil (or bringing aboul ihe inclusion of human nglKs proMsions m ihe LN 
Charier and theadopiioo of ihc Universal [3cclaraiioo of Human Rights More- 
over, there are not many nations m the world whose domestic systems for the 
pro(eciK)n of human rights are as well develofX'd that of the U S At the 
same time, ver> few countries have a worse record than dix's the L' S \v hen it 
cDOies tc^ the ratification o\ international human rights instiumcnts 

L' S foreign fv))ic\ relating to inlemalional protection o( human rights can 
bcsi \x described as a bundle of contradictions dictated by sonieiinies 
irreconcilable domestic and intematu)nal \x)Ut:y considerations The U S 
entered the Second W^irld War ci)mmitted to fight for ''a world founded upon 
four essential freedoms/ " identified by President F-ranklin D Rcxisevelt (in his 
famous 1941 ' 'fH>ur fTecdi)ms " message lo the U S Congress) as freedom of 
sjxech, freedom of religion, fa'cdom fn)m want, and freedom frc)m fear 
' everywhere in the worlil " Although the U S remained for some time 
thereafter a strong ad^{Kate of international human rights, its attitude on the 
implementaiion this po!ic\ began to change gradually in the late 194()\ ' 

A Humnn Ri^^hl\ 1 rvaue\ 

Although in the carl) 194()'s the U S f.)cpanment of Stale began to promote 
a future world lugani/atioo to bo established b) a treaty which would contain an 
mtematiooal bill of rights, this idej was no longer senousi) pursued at the time 
the I'N Charter was being draf ted at San Francisc<) For one thiing. the Somci 
Ijnion and the I'm ted Kingdi>ni wea' opposed to >ueh treat) obligations ^ 
Moreover, the Soviet I'n ion would not agree to an) international ccxJification 
of human rights that did not include economic. s(Kial and cultural rights The 
proposition that individuals had " rights" to econi'Jniic, s(Kial or cultural 
benefits was opposed b> man) Americans m the late l94(Vs and I9^()'s as 
' 's(KMalist' * d(K trine which, as a consequence, the State Department could not 
readilN adviKaie 

It must also be remembered that in the late I94()\ and l9.S0*s stron;: 
op{X)sitiori developed in the I' S Congress \o those international human rights 
efforts that would invoNe treat) or other iniematumdl law obligations for the 
C S To Linderslatid this Congressional opposition to the assuniptu^n by the 
I' S of mternational human rights obligation ^, it is necessary to recall that until 
the I9N) \ ver> little significant pr<^gress had been made in doing awa) with 
racial (hscrimination in the L' S This was the pcru>d before B'o\vn \ Hoard of 
h(ht( (Uion, when the d(xtnne of ^ separate but equaT' education was still the 
law of (he land, this was the period of stale p<^ll tax and anti-miscegenalion 
laws, of restnctive c{^nvenanis and numerous other state laws that perpetuated 
racial as well as various olhcr fomis of discriniination in the U S , this v.as the 
peruxl before federal legislation and judicial decrees had outlawed Je jure 
racial discnrmnalion in the U S Th\s was also the peruxJ when a coalitu^n of 
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individuals believing in slates' ugh is and icprcscnlalivcs troni Ihe "Deep 
South field suttkienl pH)wcr in ihc Congress lo prove nl the adoplion ot strong 
tederal ^.ivil nghls legislation 

S«.)nic civil nghls adv^Kvites ^.unsequcntl) tx^gan to seaah tor oiher legal 
mcthuls that wauld serve tlie same pur]H)se as tederal legislation One 
solulioti, obviousl) , was action b\ Ihe courts, both slate and federal, to give 
etiect U) the F-ounecnlh Amendment and related provisions ot ine V S 
Constitution The other Nolunon. vvh'ch (or a while seemed more promising 
because o\ prior adverse judicial precedents relating lo the F-ouneenth Amend 
nient, wa> the UN Charter oi the scvcalled '"treaty route 

To understand the reasoning behind the second approach, the reader needs lo 
know ihal under the U vS Constitution tederal laws and treaties have the same 
nomialive rank This means that whcnevei there isacontlict between a federal 
statute and a treat) which the U vS hu^ ratined, American courts, whether state 
or icderal . mustapplv the one that entered into force last Moreover, since the 
supreniac) clause" ot the U vS Constitution provides that the Constitution, 
federal laws and treaties ' shall be the supreme law of the land," dul> ratified 
treat ICS concluded b> the U S supersede all prior and later state laws There 
arc two exceptions to these niles The first is that American courts will not give 
effect to a treaty whose provisions violate the U vS Constitution Tlic second 
exception IS thata treaty will only supersede state laws and prior federal statutes 
li the treaty is self-executing in (character A self executing treaty is one whose 
provisions are sufficiently unambiguous to allow American courts to give legal 
effect to them without awaiting federal implementing legislation ^ 

It folkiws that a self-executing treaty which is not unconstitutional can, as a 
matter of law, accomplish the same results as a federal statute Civi! nghfs 
adv(xates in the late 1940 s consequently believed that they could achieve 
some of their goals through U S ratification of international human r;^,l *s 
treaties Since the U S had ratified the bN Charter and since it contains a 
non-disenmi nation clause, it did not lake American lawyers very long to invoke 
the UN Charter to challenge discriminatory legislation As a matter of fact, 
U S Supreme Court Justices Black and Murphy were among the first to rely on 
this theory, citing Aaicle* 55 and 56 c^f the UN Charter m their separate 
concurring opinions in a 19 18 case that involved discriminatory state legisla 
tion ^ In that case Justice Mack p<^inted out that "we have recently pledged 
ourselves to c(X)pcraiion wuh the United Nations 'to promote universal 
respect for, and observance o^, human nghts and fundamental frecdomji fot all 
without distinction as to race, sex. language, or religion ' How can this na- 
tion," he asked, "be faithful to this international pledge if slate laws which bar 
land ownership and ^xcupancy by aliens on account of race arc permitted to be 
enforced'^" 

These arguments* received national attention in 1950 when an intermediate 
California state court rendered its decision in Set Fujii v California ^ The 
court invalidated the California Alien Land l^w on the ground that it conflicted 
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v\iih (ho I'N Chancr anil the rnivcrsal DcLiaralion ot Hunuin Rights The 
[H)icnlial .onscqucrKcs o( this decision v^crc rcadiK apparent to AniciK an 
law vers and [)ri)nipicil Senator W ilham Brukef o( Ohio, among others, to \^arn 
on ihe Senate niH)r that \\ the / uju ease should eventuall) Ik^ altlmied b> the 
I nitod States Su[)renie ( ourt, or .( the principle -*inni)unced therein should be 
sustained, iiicrallv thousands ot federal and state lav.s vmII autoniatkalK be 
invalid " Senator Ikkker^Misequenll) argued that 'something must be done 
to pa'vcni trxaties from haMng suth tar-rcachmg and unintended con- 
sequenees ' 

When the Stale^ ot OWitomia appealed the Sci t aju case to the California 
Supreme Court that coun heki in 1952 that the (challenged Calitomia lav. 
Mi)la(ed the f-'outleenth Aniciidment ot the 11 'o Constitution and vsasconse- 
quenti) invalid But this coun also paled that the lower court s reliance on the 
human rights pn^visions o( the UN Charter was in error because these 
pr(^ visions were non- self executing and theretorc could not invalidate an) 
otherw ise applicable law The State of California nevei appealed tnis case to 
the U S Supa^iie Court and so the holding of the Calitomta Supreme Court 
regarding the HN Charter v^cnt unchallenged It is \M)rth noting that me U S 
Supreme Court has yet to rule on tbis p<iint, m I^^ose cases that might have 
presented this issue the Supieme Court ha.s thus lar preferred to rest its decisions 
on the Fourteenth Amendment And once the FH)urteenth Amendment became 
an effective weapon to stnkc down discriminator) legislation, American civil 
rights adv(Kates no longer felt an\ need to rely on the human rights provisions 
of the UN Chaner ' 

But the opinion of the lower coun in the Sei Fujn case had alcncd many 
Congressmen to the tact that treaties might be used to effect domestic retorrris 
Mi^reover, since the treaty making power had not been extensivcl) interpreted 
b) the U S Supreme Coon, there was considerable disagrccnient, contusion 
and fear among American lawyers about the uscs to which it mignt be put The 
fears were kindled by panisian political charges that secret treaties, in the form 
of so-called executive agreements, had been entered into by Presidents 
R(K>scvell and Truman .u Yalta and Potsdam, giving the Soviet Un-on a fiiee 
hand in Eastern Europe This supposed "sell out" was attributed to the misuse 
of the executive agreenient technique which enables the President m cenain 
circumstances to assume iniemationa! obligations by means of executive 
agreements witlu^ul the advice and consent of the Senate or legislative author- 
i/.alion fmm both Houses ot Congress While rhese charges were being voiced, 
the l^NhadalaMdy adopted the Genocide Convention ( 1948) and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (1948) The UN seemea also to be making 
considerable progress in drafting the Covenants on Human Rights, envisaged 
OS a comprehensive international human nghts treaty, whose ratification b> the 
U S, might have had far-reaching domestic legal consequences 

Ciimg all of these developments and what he conceived to be the real and 
ptvenlial threats of the treaty-making power. Senator Bncker in 1952 intro- 
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duced a prx)p()sed aniendmenl lo the U S Constitution, spnjnsorcd b> him and 
58 other U S Senators This action ushered m the so-called "Bricker 
Amendment * debate which did not die down until the late 1950 s The 
proposed amendment went through a variety of different versions ^ ' But one 
of the e\ pressed aims of all the drafts was lo ensure that no treat > could become 
U S law, even if it received the required advice and consent of the Senate ^ 
unless both Houses of Congress had also enacted a statute aulho^^lng its 
domestic application If adopted, the 'Bricker Amendment" would have 
ensured, among other ihihgs, that no international human nghts treaty 
concluded by the U S could override inconsistent state or federal laws unless 
an Act of Congress so provided 

To obtain the defeat of the 'Bricker Amendment' * — it ultin)aiel> failed by 
one vote to receive the approval of the Senate — the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration gave assurances to the Legislative Branch that the L' S did not intend 
to become a part) to the pmposed UN Covenants on Human Rights and other 
international human rights instruments ' This position was also formallv 
communicated to the UN ' ^ 

President Kennedy, followed by Presidents Johnson, Nixon and Ford, 
reversed the policy of the Eisenhower Administration and urged U S adher- 
ence to intcmational human nghts conventions Little progress has been made 
thus far,> for the U S ratified only a very Nmall numberof such treaties after this 
pi^licy change Constitutional objections continue to be voiced by some 
American opponents of these treaties They argue that the treaty power may be 
used only to regulate mailers of intemational concern and that human nghts are 
not properly matters of intemational concem Most Amencan constitutional 
lawyers re'ject this view as applied to human rights '* The President s 
Commission for the Observance of Human Rights Year 1968 addressed this 
issue as follows 

It may seem almost anachronistic that this question continues to be 
raised It is nearly a quarter of a century since this country used the treaty 
power to become a party to the U N Charter one of whose basic purposes is 
the promotion of human nghts for all The list of panics to the various 
human nghts treaties proposed by the U N has become longer each year In 
each of the la.si 2 years the U S Senate has approved a human nghts treaty 
w ilhoul a single dissenting vote In December 1 968 the Chief Justice of the 
Unued States noted that * We as a nation should have been the first to ratify 
the GencKide Convention and the Race Discnmi nation Convention And 
yet the suggestion persists that this Nation is constitutionally impotent to do 
what we and the rest of the world have, in fact, been doing ' ' 

It IS true, of course, that vanous provisions of a human nghts treaty may raise 
conslilulional i5,sues This is the case, for example, with regard to some 
clauses of the Racial Convention which appear to prohibit the dissemination of 
racist ideas Such a prohibition violates the freedc^m c^f speech guarantee of the 
First Amendment of the Constitution The U S would accordingly have to 
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ratify the Convention with an appropnate reservation, this is what some other 
coumnes have in fact done and which we should do whenever a treaty provision 
presents a possible constitutional issue Obviously, the U S neither can nor 
should ratify a treaty thai conflicts with any constitutional guarantee unless the 
conflict can be satisfactonly resolved by a reservation to the treaty This very 
sound appn")ach was adopted, for example, by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee when U recommended U S ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention ^ ^ It IS interesting to note, in this connection, that the Amencan Bar 
As,sociation, which had since 1949opp<)sed U S ratification of the Genocide 
Convention,, reversed itself in February 1976 and now supports U>S ratifica- 
(ion with appropriate reservations 

In the past two decades federal legislation and judicial decisions brought 
about most,, if not all, of the domestic legal reforms that various civil rights 
advocates m the late 1940's and early I950's hoped to achieve through 
international human rights treaties This would suggest that the individuals 
who in the past opposed U S ratification of such treaties for the very reasons 
that the civil nghts advcKates supported them have little to lose if they arc 
ratified 

B Human Rights Policies 

During the first fifteen years of its existence, the UN engaged m two 
principal human nghts activities The first consisted of the development of 
international human rights nomis thmugh human rights studies and the drafting 
of human rights instruments The second principal activity consisted of the 
gradual development of the so-called "human nghts law of the UN Charter " 
This IS chebixiyof law that the various organs of the UN evolved by interpreting 
and applying the human nghts provisions of the Charter 

Although the U S had initially been very active and influential in the UN 
drafting effort, its announced decision not to ratify any human nghts instr\i- 
mcnts greatly diminished its influence in this area The U S did, however, 
play an imponant role during this same period in promoting human rights 
debates in the political organs of the UN and in supporting UN resolutions on 
various human rights issues, including resolutions relating to racial dis- 
crimination m South Africa It can of course be argued and it is no doubt true 
that some U S human rights stands were motivated by "cold war** cons'dera- 
tions for they were directed mainly at activities of the Soviet Union and it,s 
allies But it must also not be forgotten that some of these activities, 
particularly the Soviet slave labor camps and the violation.s of human nghts in 
Hungary and Tibet, werc gross violations of human rights that deserved to be 
condemned by the UN 

By supporting these efforts in the UN, the U S played a vital role in 
establishing two important and mten-elaied legal pnnciples first, that a UN 
Member Slate violates its obligations under Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter if 
Its government pursues a policy involving massive violations of those human 
rights that arc prcKlaimed in the Universal Declaration,^ and second, that a 




McniNir Stale engaging in such v loiations nia> not valid!) invoke lha domestic 
jurisdiction clause of the UN Charter to prevent the UN from adopting 
resolutions condemning these practices 

Although the U S supported various human nght.s effons m the political 
organs of the UN, it sided m the late I940's and 1950's with the Soviet Union 
and the United Kingdom, among others, m opposing effons to empovver the 
UN Commission of Human Rights to deal with human rights complaints by 
individuals These countnes took the position that such action by the 
Commission would constitute intervention in the domestic affairs of Member 
States and was not authonzed by the UN Charter The U S position was in all 
likelihood motivated by two considerations First, as we have seen, this was a 
peruxJ when the treatment of various racial minorities in the U S was not 
receiving the legislative and judicial attention that it should have received It 
was quite clear, consequently, that pnvate petitions submitted to the UN from 
some of these groups would have been politically embarrassing to the U S 
Second, the very Congressmen and other U S leaders who opposed U S 
ratification of international human nghts treaties alw opposed effons to 
weaken their position that human nghts were matters of domestic concern For 
if human rights were matters of intcmational concern, it could not be argued 
very convincingly that the U S. lacked the constitutional power to conclude 
human rights treaties By not supporting effons m the UN to empower the UN 
Human Rights Commission to receive private complaints, the Executive 
Branch no doubt avoided Congressional charges that it was "intemational- 
izmg'' human rights 

in. ANEW ERA 

United States policies relating to international human rights began to change 
in the mid- 1 960' s The Vietnam War impeded and slowed down these 
developments,^ but the post three years have witnessed significant changes m 
U S intemational human nghts policies They have been brought about in 
large measure by Congressional action, this is not without irony given the fact 
that Congress, more than any other branch of the U S Government, bears the 
responsibility for reversing the early pro-intemational human nghts policies of 



In the fall of 1973,^ U S Representative Donald M Frascr of Minnesota,« 
chairman of the Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee,, began to hold hearings on human 
nghts and U S foreign policy ^ The heanngs marked the first time that 
Congress availed itself of the opportunity to give senous consideration to 
current developments in the international human nghts field, to examine 
proposals designed to strengthen the role of the United Nations in protecting 
human nghis, and to explore the advisability of giving human nghts a higher 
pnonty in the hierarchy of foreign policy objectives of the United States ^'^ 
From these heanngs emerged a thoughtful and well-informed report, entitled 
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"Human Rights in the World Community A Call for U S L<:aderbhip " ■ ' ll 
contained twenty -nine separate recommendations, addressing the major inter- 
national human rights issues of the day as they relate to U S foreign policy ' ' 

In addition to urging U S ralification of various miemational human nghts 
conventions, the Fraser Committee called on the Exe<.utive Branch to pla> an 
active pro-human rights role in vanous international organizations and lo give 
human nghts considerations serious attention when fomiulating U S foreign 
pc^licy These recommendations and the penodic follow-up heanngs that 
Congressman Fraser has held have already resulted in important changes 

After the Fraser Committee chided the Depanment of State for assigning 
only one official on a permanent basis to deal with human right.s matters, the 
Depanment established the post of "human nghts officer" in each of its 
Bureaus The Fraser Committee had urged some su<.h action to provide an 
adequate burcaucrafc structure within the State Depanment to ensure that 
human rights issues received a heanng at vanous policy-making levels In the 
meantime, the State Department has also established an "Office of Coordinator 
for Humanitanan Affairs'* that reports directly to the Under-Secretary of 
Slate The Assistant Legal Adviser for Human P o^ts, also a new position, i^ 
rcspc^nsible for legal matters affecting human rights Thus, for the first time in 
our history wc now have an institutional stmcture which gives U S foreign 
p(^l icy -makers the opponunity to be informed about the human nghts impli- 
cations of their actions This is an imponant innovation that other foreign 
offices should also be encouraged to adopt 

In the past few years the U S has reversed its earlier position and come out 
strongly in favor of UN procedures for dealing with individual complaints 
charging violations of human nghts. A recent statement on this issue, made by 
Ambassador Philip E Hoffman, U S Representative to the UN Human Rights 
Commission,^ signals an imp<^nanl U S policy change that was recommended 
by the Fraser Committee Speaking on behalf of the US, Ambassador 
Hoffman said 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty which the Human Rights Commission 
labors under in its delicate and difficult tasks is the propensity of sovereign 
nations to be fully — if not funously — aware of the shoncomings of other 
countnes relating to human rights — but lo remain blithely unconscious of 
their own delinquencies There seems lo be an overwhelming tendency by 
most governments to express concern only when human nghts violations 
occur elsewhere — and to invoke ''domestic jurisdiction" as a bamer to 
examination of violations withm their own boundnes 

Under the procedures laid down in Economic and Social Council 
resolution 1503 (XLVllI) nation states will now have the opponunity tocasi 
their gaze inwards — to recognize such human nghts violations as occur on a 
gross and consistent basis within their own boundnes — and to ascenam the 
degree of intemationai concern with regard to these matters 

And this intemalional concern is justified. It is justified if the existence of 
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the Human Rights Commission is jusnfied — or (hat of the United Nations 
Itself Claims that abasement of man, the cmclties or oppressions inflicted 
upon him, are matters for internal concern only are not appropnate on the 
part of nations subscribing to the United Na'ions Charier And this applies 
to oppressions ranging from unjustified impnsonment, tonure, and restnc- 
tions on freedom of spef*ch,< of movement, of ideas, all the way up to that 
most egregious of all violations — apanheid What is the purpose of the 
Human Rights Commission if this is not the case'^ 

Mr Chairman, to indicate my Government's determination to suppon 
these procedures we have decided on the following general policy When 
the Subcommission refers a situation to the Human Rights Commission as 
revealing a consistent pattern of gross and reliably attested violations of 
human nghts requinng consideration by the Commission under ECOSOC 
resolution 1503 the United States will suppon a thorough study 
The U S made clear that it was commuted to suppon such UN studies even if 
the allegedly delinquent state \\as an ally of the U S 

The U S recently adopted a similar position in the Organization of Amcncan 
States Here the U S was instrumental in seeing to it that the General Assembly 
of the OAS discussed the annual repons of the Inter Amcncan Commission on 
Human R ights , which had not been done in the past Of particular imponancc , 
inthisconnection, is the statement of U S Assistant Secretary of State William 
D Rogers to the 1975 meeting of the OAS General Assembly Speaking with 
pamcular reference to the Inter- Amcncan Commission's rep<^n on conditions 
m Chile, Mr Rogers noted 

The pnmary issue here, now, is not whether there may have been some 
defects or inadequacies in the lAHRC Rcp<^n It is now somewhat 
dated. The more imponant issue is the future — the deep concern which we 
all have for the promouon of respect for human nghts and the elimination of 
human nghts violations wherever they occur, and our ability to build and 
strengthen an international system to consider matters so vital to the 
common human values of this hemisphere In this connection the sugges- 
tions and recommendations of the Commission for the future deserve the 
attention of all,^ including the Government of Chile 

We do not regard human nghts as an exclusively domestic conccm Tnc 
states who are members of our Organization adopted and have subscnbed to 
an international senes of standards These standards are set down in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and in the Amencan Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of Man We are fortunate that the OAS has given the 
responsibility of inquiry . reponing and recommendation, when violations of 
these standards are alleged., to its autonomous independent and cxpcn 
Inter- American Human Rights Commission 

My delegation funher believes that the lA Human Rights Commission 
should remain sei/cd of the issue A process of inter action between the 
Government of Chile and the Human Rights Commission is desirable. 



including opponunU) forlhc Commission (okccpih intom^dlionup-lo-datc 
by all means appropriate 

in conclusion, I would stress that this agenda item represents atestot (he 
sysleP) and of the capacit) of the members o( the Organization of American 
Slates rationally, objectively and effcciivel) to weigh human rights issues 
collectively In u sense, ail ol us are on trial here — all of us, in our capacit) 
to articulate a ci)niinuing standard and to develop (air and eftective 
prcKcdures for the application of that standard to individual cases ' 
Consistent with the foregoing statement, the U S lobbied for and obtained the 
adoption of a resolution by the OAS General Assembly that called on Chile to 
heed the recommendations of the Inter- Amencan Commission on Human 
Rights and auti on7.ed that body to keep conditions m Chile under 
observation 

The Hoffman and Rogers statements are important not only because they 
re Heel the increased wilhngnes.s of the US today to actively suppon and 
initiate efforts by international mstiiulionji to develop effective methods to deal 
with violations ol human rights The legal consequences of these policy 
statements are equally significant, for they consMlute an unambiguous ac- 
knowledgement by the U S Government that it considers human rights to be 
matters ot international concern This position has been fomially affirmed by 
Secretary of State Kissinger * ^ ' It follows that it is the view of the U S 
Government that international law tfxiay permits one country to protest against 
and challenge scnous violations of human rights by another country without 
being guilty of unlawful intervention into that nation's domestic affairs 

In the long run, the most sigmficani action involving inicmational human 
rights that has been taken by the U S in recent years may well be a sencs of 
Congressional enactments Thus,, in 1974 Congress passed an amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, which read as follows* 

Sec 46 Chapter I of part H of the Forcign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new section 

"Sec 502B Human Rights — (a) U is the sense of Congress that, except 
m extraordinary circumstances, the President shall substaniially reduce or 
terminate secunty assistance to any government which engages in a 
consistent pattern of gross violations of internationally recognized human 
rights, including torture or crucK inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment, prolonged detention without charges, or other flagrant denials 
of the nght to life, liberty, and the security ot the person 

*(b) V/hencver proposing or furnishing security assistance to any 
government falling within the provisions of paragraph (a), the President 
shall advise the Congress of the extraordinary circumstances necessitating 
the assistance 

*'(c) In determining whether or not a government falls within the 
provisions of subsection (a), consideration shall be given to the extent of 
C(X)pcraiion by such govcmmcnl in pcnnilting an unimpeded investigation 
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of alleged violalions of inlemalionall^ rccogni7,cd human righls b> appro- 
priate inlcmalional organizations, including ihe Inlemalional Commillee of 
(he Red Cros.s and any txxl) acting under the authority of the United Nations 
or of the Organization of American Stales 

"(d) For purposes of this section, 'security assistance' means assistance 
under chapter 2 (mihtar7 assistance) or chapter 4 (security supporting 
assistance) of this part, assistance under part V (Indochina Postwar 
Reconstruction) or part VI (Middle East Peace) of this Act, sales under the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, or assistance forpubhc safety under this or any 
other Act " ^ ' 

Whereas the foregoing law merely expressed the sense of Congess that there 
should be an aid cut-off, a law adopted in 1975 makes the aid cut-off 
mandatory It reads a.s follows 

Sec 310 Part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
inserting immediately after section 1 15 the following new section 

"Sec 1 16 Human Rights — (a) No assistance may be provided under 
this part to the government of any country which engages in a consistent 
pattern of gross violations of internationally recognized human nghls, 
including torture or cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment or punishment, 
prolonged detention without charges, or other flagrant denial of the nght to 
life, liberty, and the secunty of person, unless such assistance will directly 
benefit the needy people in such country 

"(b) In determming whether this standard is being met with regard to 
funds allocated under this part, the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate or the Committee on International Relations of the House of 
Representatives may require the Administrator primarily responsible for 
administenng part I of this Act to submit in wnting information demon- 
strating that such assistance will directly benefit the needy people in such 
country, together with a detailed explanation of the assistance to be provided 
(including the dollar amounts of such assista* ce) and an explanation of how 
such assistance will directly benefit the needy people in such country If 
either committee or either House of Congress disagrees with the Adminis- 
trator's justification it may initiate action to terminate assistance to any 
country by a concurrent resolution under section 617 of this Act 

"(c) In determining whether or not a government falls within the 
provisions of subsection (a), consideration shall be given to the extent of 
cooperation of such government in permitting an unimpeded investigation of 
alleged violations of internationally recognized human nghts by appropriate 
intcmational organizations, including the International Committee of the 
Red Cross,^ or groups or persons acting under the authonty of the United 
Nations or of the Organization of American States 

''(d) The President shall transmit to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, in 
the annual presentation matenals on proposed economic development 
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assistance programs, a full and complete report regarding the steps he has 
taken U) cairy out the provisions of this section " 

By adopting these laws Congress has determined to promote a U S foreign 
policy that assigns a relatively high pnonty to human nght:> and to effons 
designed to ensure that they are not violated A p^ihcy that results m the cut-off 
of U S aid to governments engaging in large-scale violations of human nghts 
will of course not always bnng ab()ut the end of such violations But it can 
ensure that the U S will not be identified will, those forces m a panicular 
country which commit violations of human nghts These policies no doubt 
reflect the belief of Congress that, whatever their shon-term political costs, the 
U S has an ovcmding long-term interest in a world m which human nghts arc 
respected 

It IS interesting to note,, m this connection, that the Congressional legislation 
speaks of "a consistent pattern of gross violations of internationally recognized 
human nghls " The reader will recall that this wording corresponds sub- 
stantially to the language of ECOSOC Resolution 1503 which established the 
new UN procedures for dealing with individual complaints This formula- 
tion reflects a conscious effon on the part of Congress to demonstrate that its 
policies arc designed to promote the pnnciples upon which Resolution 1503 is 
based and to anticipate charges by the affected states that these policies amount 
to illegal U S intei*vention into their domestic affairs This concern is 
reinforced by the emphasis Congress places in the legislation on the need for 
impartial international investigations of charges alleging violations of human 
nghts 

It is also highly significant thai the Congress speaks of "internationally 
recognized human nghts *' What we have here is federal legislative accept- 
ance of the proposition that such nghls exist under international law and that 
states have an obligation not to violate them The willingness of the U S 

Congress to give legislative expression to this proposition and to give active 
support to the enforcement of '^mterr.ationar' human rights effons signals a 
new era of Congressional concern for and awareness of the human nghls needs 
of the iniemational community This concern was also reflected, for example, 
in the dec ision by the Congress to reduce security assistance to South Korea for 
the fiscal year 1975 ''until the President submits a report to the Congress 
Stat mg that the government of South Korea is making substantial progress m the 
observance of internationally recognized standards of human nghts 

It can only be hoped that the momentum of Congressional interest in 
international human nghts will not be slowed by the 1975 UN General 
Assembly resolution charactenzing Zionism as racial discnmination This 
action by the UN is, of course,^ a shocking public display by vanous UN 
Member Stales of their willingness to sell out the striiggle against genuine racial 
discnmination as it is practiced in southern Afnca,. for example,, to gain some 
short term propaganda victones But since this attitude is typical of many 
governments who have never been known as advocates of human nghts,- it 
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would not serve U.S. interests to withdraw from the struggle for international 
humai) nghts and let these nations shape and determine future policies and 
actions in this field. 



IV. CONCLUSION 



The preceding discussion indicates that the U S has in the past few years 
begun to support international human nghts efforts with much more vigor than 
at any time following World War 11. This docs not mean that U S. foreign 
policy currently assigns to intemational human rights issues an ovemding or 
even a very high prionty . It is clear, however, that the human nghts aspects of 
foreign policy issues arc today finally receiving some attention from our policy 
makers. How much importance is assigned to these aspects is difficult to say at 
this point The Congress seems to be pressing the Executive Branch to assign 
higher pnonties to international human rights considerations than it is currently 
doing. The Executive Branch, in turn, seems to be concerned that too vigorous 
a human rights policy will have an adverse effect on other U.S. military and 
foreign policy interests Tlic Executive Branch also favors greater tact or 
"quiet diplomacy" in pursuing human rights objectives and has doubts about 
the efficacy of congressional policies involving aid cut-offs and public 
condemnations. It will no doubt take some time before these conflicting 
approaches are reconciled and a coherent U S foreign policy on human rights 
is developed. 

One of the basic prerequisites for such a policy is still missing. It has to do 
with the failuie of the U S. thus far to ratify the major intemational human 
rights instruments. Until the Senate indicates its willingness to give its advice 
and consent to our ratification of some of these treaties, ^ " " the U. S. will not be 
able to pursue a truly effective intemational human rights policy. For one 
thing, the U.S. is politically and strategically vulnerable in the UN and other 
international bodies when it accuses other states of violating human rights. 
Thus, in reply to U.S. charges that Soviet emigration policies violate 
fundan>ental human nghts, the Soviet Union loudly proclaimed that these 
measures arc not in conflict with the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, which has been ratified by the Soviet Union but not by the 
United States, It matters not that the Soviet claim is subject to serious doubt; 
what matters is that the United States is hardly in a strong position to challenge 
the interpretation of a treaty to which it is not a party Moreover, no assurances 
to the contrary or refined constitutional explananons can dispel the prop- 
agandistically very effective contention that the failure of the U S to ratify 
human nghts treaties demonstates that it docs not guarantee the rights they 
proclaim. 

But the failure of the U S to ratify any of the major UN human nghts 
instruments affects not only our human nghts image and propaganda stance In 
the long run, its consequences arc much more detnmental Nonparticipation 
by the U.S in these treaties prevents us from playing a role in their 
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intcrpreiaiion and applicaiion Thib means ihai,^ if we coniinue ihis policy, the 
United Stales will noi have a significani impact in shaping the iniemaiional 
human nghls law of ihe future And, what is more important, many of the 
nations that will be shaping it are not panicularly known for their commitment 
to libertarian ideals, 

Moreover,, the failure of the U S to ratify these instruments also helps 
explain the low level of understanding which American adults and young 
people have regarding international human nghts efforts and problems The 
structuring and promotion of human nghts education having a global perspec- 
tive or component is consequently imponant as well as difficult in this 
country It is clear, however, thai the effort must be made, lest our young 
people be denied boih the oppt^nunity to understand one of the most critical 
problems of our times and the ability to contnbute to its solution. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



Major Research Findings 

Concerning Students' 
International Knowledge 
and Attitudes 



1, INTRODUCTION 

Meaningful education for miemaiionai understanding that wi!l incorporate 
the necessary concern for human nghts requires knowledge of the processes of 
international relations and international human nghls institutions If programs 
in international education arc to b)c effectively designed, we need to be able to 
draw on a synthesis of research concerning the basic knowledge and attitudes of 
students which pinpoints their common misunderstandings regarding other 
nations and peoples It is not enough to devise appealing lists of educational 
objectives. 

One souae of information for this synthesis is politicdi socialization research 
which in the past fifteen years has documented variations in the political 
information and attitudes of different groups of pre-adults, however, this 
research has in large measure emphasized domestic political orientations A 
summary of available research m the intemational socialization of children as it 
pertains to the development of a sense of national identity, orientations toward 
other nations and peoples, toward the United Nations, toward the United States 
as an important participant in international affairs, tov/ard the more abstract 
concepts of war and peace and, finally toward the future of intemational 
society, IS included in Remy, Nathan, Becker and Tomey They drew the 
following conclusions, ' 

1. Intemational Icammg begins early m life 

2. Intemational leaming is cumulative what children Icam at one age 
builds upon and is influenced by what they have previously Icamed 
i. The time of middle childhood (grades three through eight) is an 
important penod in intemational leaming 

4, The behcfs, attiudcs, values, and knowledge individuals develop about 
the world differ — each individual student brings his or her own particular 
configuration of oncntations toward the world 
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5. The mass media, especially television and newspaperN, play an mv 
ponani mie m chddrcn's miemdiiondl learning 

A thorough knowledge and understanding of the specific factors w hich operate 
to mold the perspectives, altitudes, and knowledge of students are essential to 
the development of sound educational programs and procedures Accordingly, 
our purpose m this chapter is to pnovide an overview of the available research 
findings on these topics 

II, RESEARCH ON STUDENT ATTITUDES AND KNOWLEDGE 

A Sense of National Identity 

The sense of national identity appcar^ early, is subject to little change, and is 
Iherefon: one of liie most impc^rtant of the child's perspectives The most 
informative studies- of the emergence oi this sense of identity have been 
conducted with young children Connell, reporting on his inier\iew study with 
Australian childrcn, points out that ideas which young children hold ak^ui 
potential external enemies which p<ne a threat to their country (and these often 
include all foreign countries) arc related to primitive and diffuse kdrs that the 
safe places of their own lives will be disturbed ' This causes an mtensiiKdiion 
of suppc^n for their own national system and ihc status quo Connell concluded 
that as a result of the'#c basic fears and feelings of tha^at, during early ^.hikihcxxJ 
nationalism tends to become very strong and resistant to change in Australia 
Ccx^per, in a study of English and Japanese students, identified a "patnotic 
filter" which was in existence by the age of 9 or 10, and which screened out 
negative images of the home country, thus inducing a "wc"-"thcy" di- 
chotomy ^ It seems reasonable to assume that both of these prxKcsses operate 
among children in the United States 

This early positive attachment to one's national community is established 
largely with the aid of national symbols Since the ch.ld's mitial identification 
with his country is associated with htile real information about "t, symbols like 
the flag and, in this country, the Statue of Liberty pa^vide concRMe links The 
connection bclween prominent symbols and abstract terms like nbeny and 
freedom is illustrated by this interview with a .second grade boy 

I What dcx:s the Statue of Libeny do'^ 
R Well, It keeps liberty 
I. How docs It do that'^ 

R, Well,. It dc:)esn't do it. but there are some other guys that do it 
I Some other guys do it for the Statue of Liberty ' 
R The Statue is not alive 
I Well,, what does it do^ 

R It has this torch in its hand, and sometimes they light up the torch If the 
Statue were gone, there wouldn't be any liberty ^ 

According to Hess and Tomey. throughout elementary school. American 
children fcKus on symbc^ls like the flag and the Statue of Liberty There were 
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sonic diffca^nccs between children 'n ^he 2nd -4th grades, whose pndc in 
I heir AnicriLdn nalional identity wa^ linked to material elements (eg, 
"AmeriLans arc generous'' or " AmerKa has beautiful parks"), and those in 
later grades, v^ho stressed ideological tactors such as freedom and the nght to 
vole A further difference noted b> the same authors was that young children 
lend to focus on personal l^cd representatives of government rather than upon 
institutions ;^s being important 

In the same study it was observed that a strongly positive affective 
attachment to the nation is developed by the second grade, when an over 
whelming prop<^rtion of students agree, for example, that ' " America is the best 
country in the world " Although their knowledge about Amcnca may be tull 
of misconceptions about geography and our system of government, and naive 
with regard to political realities, this strong sense of national identity is present 
quite early and dtx^s not change dunng elementary schcx)l It is only late in the 
elementary school years that Amcnca is seen as part of an organized system of 
countries These findings suggest that there is little reed for the school to 
devote extensive resources to socializing a positive national identity for the 
older student since that is already a relatively stable a.spect of his onentation 

"^he study conducted by lEA (The Intemational Association for the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Achievement) of thirty-thousand pre-adolescent and 
adolescent students in nine democratic natic^ns demonstrates some variations 
between countries in the strength ofthis sense of national identity , specifically 
in the emphasis placed on national patnotic rituals or symbols and in the 
strength of positive evaluations of the govemment For example, students in 
Israel arc very much like those in the United Slates in having a strong national 
identification, and considerable time in schcx)l is devoted lo patnotic prdctiecs, 
students in the Federal Republic of Germany, Finland,, and the Netherlands, on 
the other hand, are very different and present what might be called an 
anii-nationalistic positic^n 

Studies conducted by Piaget in Switzerland,/" by Jahoda in Scotland,. ^ by 
Jaspars in the Netherlands, ^ and by Lambert and Klineberg"^ with sinall 
samples in eleven parts of the world (including the U S and Japan, as well as 
Afncan and Eurc^pean countries),, have demonstrated common developmental 
trends in the cognitive aspects of national identification, beginning with a very 
concrete and undifferentiated world view (both geographically and politically) 
and progressing to a more sophisticated one However, some differences in the 
strength of positive onentaiions are observed when two or more countnes are 
compared An unwavennp support for one's nation and attachment to national 
tradition is clearly more important n some countnes than in others 

Some possible parallels may be found between the development of personal 
self-esteem and national esteem Some research has indicated that individuals 
wiih a moderate level of self-esteem are capable of a high level of interpersonal 
functioning These individuals are not so convinced of the validin of their own 
point of view ihat the views of others are considered unim|X)!tajt, nor are they 
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lacking in a (cciing o( the basic wonh ot all people The same pfmciple may 
hold with respccl to the level ot iiational esteem An indi\idual who has an 
exaggeraled level ot positive tee ling for his countr> mav dov^ngrade other 
nations and cullua's, while an indiv idual iih a nuKlerate level ot such tee lings 
will be more open to internal ion a I contacts 

It appears that young people also have the ability (which may be under- 
esiinialcd) to relate to and identity with a variety of membership groups In 
connection with intercultural education in this country, thmugh the study of 
domestic ethnic groups, attempts have been made to inquire whether intensity - 
ing a student's Italian- American. Insh-Amencan or Mexican- American herit- 
age and identity will weaken psychological lies to the nation as a whole One 
can ask childa^n themselves "whether it would be better if everyone forgot 
about being a -American (naming the child's own ethnic group) and just 
concentrated on being an American " The younger children frequently 
support cultural identity by reference to celebrations and concrete aspects of 
their elhnic heritage 

A lO-year-old Polish-American boy responded It would be a bad thing 
bH:causc if you torget about your nationality you won't be able to do those 
special things m your nationality Like if you are Spanish, you celebrate 
birthdays with Pinatas, and you wouldn't have Pinatas if you were just 
American 

A 9-ycar-old Lithuanian- American girl answered I think that every person 
should have his own nationality, he could celebrate the things their way If it 
w as just American (hen it would be a boring place to live in 

Many older children, on the other hand.^ have a rcn^arkably sophisticated view 
of the values of pluralistic ethnic identification in American society 

A 1 2 -year-old Italian-American girl answered A law to forget your 
nationality would be bad 1 like being Italian.^ it's people's identity This is 
what America is abt^ut 

A sixteen -year- old Cn^alian- American boy said It would be bad to have a 
law like (hal because America couldn't be as constructive in views and 
things that she docs Different groups make America unique and strong 

8 Vi^H'.y of Other Nations 

One's own national identity may also set a kind of perspective for viewing 
other countries Remy. Nathan. Becker and Tomey concluded that 

Developing a sense of self is predicated upon an awareness of others and 
their expectations Identification with one's own country (we) may be 
predicated upon an awareness of other countnes (they) 

This differentiation of "we" and ''they" may be an adversary one involving 
considerable chauvinism, on the other hand, it has the potential to foster an 
ability \o sec the interdependence of ourselves and others and to appreciate the 
views of those in other countnes 
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Mosi of ihe mvcsligalors who have studied children's aiiiiudes have 
themselves viewed the world as clusters* of nation-stales and con!>equently have 
asked children for their opinions of these national units When Scottish six-lo- 
nine-ycar-olds were asked for their preferences. Jahcxia found that they judged 
other countnes favorably in proportion to perceived similarity to Scot- 
land ^ ^ Preference for foreign countnes that were similar to one's own was 
also noted by Jaspars among students in the Netherlands ' ' Lambert and 
Klmeberg, ' ^ in a study done under UNESCO sponsorship, interviewed six-, 
ten-, and fourteen-year-olds in eleven areas of the world m 1959 They found 
that some stereotyping or labeling of the charactenstics of people in their own 
country was charactensticof younger children, while older children were more 
likely to apply labels to people in foreign countnes Educators tend to view 
stereotypes as wholly undesirable charactenstics of children's views of others, 
which stand in the way of true mtemational education However, it might be 
more realistic instead to view the stereotype as a kind of concept by which 
children organize masses of information So long as our educational efforts are 
based on presenting students with quantities of information about the unique 
charactenstics of the peoples and customs of each of a collection of nation- 
states, rather than encouraging them to look at dynamic interrelationships in the 
world community, stereotypes may be the best device available to organize this 
information In other words, stereotypes may be used by children as a way of 
coping with the mass of information they are given about other nations and 
peoples A teacher who stresses the relationship between peoples rather than 
exotic facts ab<^ut them may make stereotyping unnecessary 

But, on the whole, children, particularly those between approximately eight 
and twelve years of age, seem relatively open to new approaches to and 
infomiation about foreign people. Lambert and Klmeberg found that Amencan 
children before the age of fourteen were interested both in individuals seen as 
dissimilar to themselves and in those seen as similar By the age of fourteen 
they were less open Jahoda also discovered among Scottish children a shift in 
attitudes about other countnes beginning at about ten or twelve years of 
age Hicks and Beyr^s. ' ^ who collected data from 3.000 Amencan ^evcnth- 
and twelfth-graders, using a map- related technique, also found that stereotypic 
cc^ncepts associated with Africa (natives.> tribes, cannibals) and of Russia 
(enemy, dictatorship) increased from the seventh to tne twelfth grade 

It is also important to consider the interplay of cognitive factors during thus 
age pcruxl There is evidence that beginning at about the age of seven, the 
child enters into a pcnod of rapid cognitive development especially in the area 
of perspective and role taking Middle childhood (before the onset of puberty) 
might even be called a cnncal pcncxl in attitudmal development since after this 
there ls a decline in the malleability of attitudes 

The term "cntical penod" was onginally used by psychologists and 
ethnologists to descnbc an age-bounded pcnod during which the social 
behavior and learning of young animals demonstrates a high degree of 
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plasticity Once the end of this penod is reached, there is a turning point, and 
behavior organized in a certair patte.n becomes extraordinarily difficult to 
reorganize ^ ^ It may be appropriate to consider middle childhood as a cntical 
penod for the development of intemational attitudes and global perspective,^ 
given the evidence of attitudinal changes during this penod, the achievement of 
important cognitive abilities, and the existence of attitudinal flexibility 
followed later by a tendency toward ngidity Even if one does not fully accept 
the concept of cntical penods, however, middle childhood should be recog- 
nized as a time of important developmental changes in many attitudes, a penod 
dunng which certain barriers to a global pen»pecti ve have not yet been erected , 
and therefore one which is especially appropnate for beginning international 
education programs 

ThM IS not to say that there are no negative attitudes among children in 
middle childhood Studies of Scottish children, and of Dutch children, as well 
as the study of children in eleven other counlnes by Lamben and Klmeberg, ^ 
and an interview stud> by Tomey, ' ' have noted the similar pattern of national 
groups which children seem lo dislike Younger children tend to rejector see as 
dissimilar to themselves peopk from countnes which are perceived as having 
strange and exotic customs, ^ or af. t)eing culturally backward (often Asian or 
African countnes), or having recently been involved in a war (Vietnam, 
Germany) or ixs speaking a strange language For example, when asked how 
other countnes differed from their own country, more than seventy percent of a 
group of American children of ages six through twelve years spontaneously 
mentioned the difference in language spoken For example, these responses 
were given by an eight-year»old boy. 

I. how arc people in other countries different from you'^ 

R Most talk Mexican 

1 Anything elsc'^ 

R Most talk different from us 

I Do you think it would be betler if everyone in the world were American^ 
R: Yes,, because I want them to talk normal, the way we do 

This is perhaps an extreme example of linguistic ethnocenlnsm, but it reveals 
the tendency among certain age groups to place great importance up<.^n a 
common language as a cn tenon for acceptance Language differences are also 
perceived by some children as an obstacle to communication between ethnic 
groups in the United Slates When asked how these groups differ, one student 
responded , F d rather be around people who arc the same as me By the time 
Td leam Spanish, they d have grown up and died 

Psychological rcscaah has linked the development of language abdit> m 
children io the development of cognitive processes Speaking and heanng 
language appears to have a discemible influence on social development 
also A variety of studies (m addition to those of Jahoda and of Lambert and 
Klinebcrg) find thai among older children political and ideological factors are 
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much more cntical in determining dislike lor cenam foreign nations For 
example, Hess and Tome> , ' 'Glenn, ' ^ Targ, ■ " and Hicks and Beyer - ' (in 
leshng conducted with American children from 1962 — 1969) ^.ommented on 
the negative view of Russia and of other countries perceived as Communist 
They were seen a.s unlrustuorthy , atheistic , lacking m freedom, charactenzx^d 
by dictatorships In spite of these negative images ot nat.onal governments 
however, several of these studies have also ind^ated that many children 
perceive that tolerance and friendliness should be extended to the people who 
live in another country even if the political leadership of that country is 
perceived in a negative way If children are able to distinguish between the 
people and the political leadership of other countnes, they may also be able to 
make complex distinctions between different aspects of a nation's policy For 
example, they may be able to understand how u is possible for the United States 
to collaborate with Russia on a space flight or to engage in trade with therr 
without approving o^ aspects of their political system 

A dichotomy which pits national vs international often fosters an over- 
simplified V lew This IS undesirable if one is attempting to make the point that 
national teeling and international feeling are not mutually exclusive or that the 
existence of one dix;s not presume the lowenng of the other It ts useful, 
however, in considcnng patterns of knowledge and interest rcgaiding national 
and international topics which exist in different countnes In fomey, Op- 
penheim and Famen's survey, students were asked how frequently they 
discussed different topics with parents, fnends, and teachers Students in the 
United Stales ranked fairly high on total amount of discussion engaged in and 
on other aspects of active civic interest or participation However, there was a 
difference between countries in the topics that actually interested students 
F'ourteen-year-old students in the Federal Republic of Germany, Finland,. Italy , 
the Netherlands and New Zealand on the average discussed with parents and 
fnends the subject 'what is happening in other countnes" more frequently than 
"what IS going on in our country in government and politics" In Ireland and 
Israel, national politics were of slightly greater interest to students than events 
in other countries The United States was the only country (of these eight) 
where there was substantially less interest among fourteen->ear-olds in inter- 
national political discussion than in the discussion of national jwlaical affairs 
with fnends and parents Similar patterns characterized the perfoi i ..nee of 
prc-university students The lEA data also show that the discussion of 
international topics in which Amencan students tend to engage is especially 
likely to occur in schcx)l and with teachers Another study of Amencan 
secondary school students conducted in the late 1960's concluded that there is a 
peak of international interest mthe later high-schfX)l years which declines inthe 
immediate post-high school pcncxl ' ' 

The cognitive portion of the lEA questionnaire dealt with knowledge of 
domestic and international matters The average Amencan fourteen-year-old 
IS more knowledgeable about domestic political institutions and prcxesses than 
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the average founecn-year-old in any other country except Israel In contrast, 
the Amencan founeen-year-old i$ less knowledgeable about international 
institutions and prvX:esscs than the fourteen-year-olds in any other nation except 
la'land An opposite pattern (that is. higher scores on knowledge ot intcr- 
natu>nai prtxesses and mslilutions than on acquaintance vvith domestic instiiu- 
lions and priKCsses) characleri/es students in the Netherlands and the Federal 
Republic ol Gemian) at thi.. age ' ' 

The relatively greater knowledge of national institutions and processes (in 
comparison to international ones) among students in the United States (and to 
some extent in Israel) is congruent with a pattern no'ed previously in the 
analysis of patterns of attitude Students in these two countnes showed the 
highest scores on the lEA scales measuring attitudinal support for their 
respective national governments Israel and the United States were also the 
countnes which reponed the highest level of participation in patnotic ntual in 
their classrooms In summary ,^ it appears that not only do Israeli and Amencan 
fourteen- year-olds show a high level of support for their own national 
government but they also tend to know more about national than about 
international issues and are more interested in discussing nanonal than 
international matters 

In attempnng to understand these knowledge and interest patterns the 
National Case Study Questionnaire collected by lEA and published by Passow, 
Noah, and Eckstein ' ^ is helpful They formed an index of foreign contact for 
each nation in the lEA survey For example, of the countnes which conducted 
tests in Civic Education, the Netherlands ranked the highest on percentage of 
the Gross National Product which enters world u^de (40%), and the United 
States ranked the lowest (6%-) Similar indices of the percentage of films and 
textbooks imported from other countries and of the volume of international mail 
and telephone services again placed the Netherlands as the highest and the 
United States as the lowest in foreign contact Data from a 1973 UNESCO 
survey (unconnected with the lEA research) indicated that only 1-2% of the 
average program week on commercial and public television in the United States 
IS devoted to intemational programs — lower than in any of the other one 
hundred countnes surveyed An important obstacle to a global perspective for 
Americans may be the lack of intemational contact in the form of books, 
movies, and mai>s communication This lack of readily available international 
input may make it especially important for teachers to ennch the teaching of all 
subjects with material obtained from other cultures and with other national 
pcrspecuvcs 

Ifone examines the differences between nations included in the lEA study so 
far as the high and low points of student performance are concerned, there 
appears to be considerable congruence between knowledge » attitudes, and 
active participation in discussion The pattems arc somewhat more complex 
when differences between students are viewed within any single country. In 
fact, the student who is well informed about international matters may not also 
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be the sludeni who aciivel> participates in discussion of them In general it 
would appear one cannot plan on increasing positive attitudes or participation 
skills simply by pumping students full of facts about other countnes 

In order to judge students' perspective on the future of the national and 
international system, a study of Amencan high school seniors was made by 
Remy and Nathan ' When asked to make hypothetical predictions about the 
solution of problems such as the distribution of wealth, intcr-group relations, 
and the management of violence in the year 1990, students demonstrated much 
more pessimism about the future of international society and the solving of 
international problems than about the prospects for solving problems on the 
national level. Changes which these students predicted would occur in 
international scxiety tended to be changes they viewed negatively (e g "The 
bigger industrial countries of the world will economically dominate the 
smaller, poorer countnes those which they viewed as likely to occur in 
national society were more likely to be those they perceived as positive (e g , 
"Blacks and whites will be on much more fnendly terms in the United 
States'' ). Remy and Nathan suggest that this greater pessimism with respect to 
international matters may be due in part to a lack of any centralized steenng 
mechanism which would assume the role in international society that the 
national government takes in the domestic system It has been frequently 
demonstrated that students learn less easily about political processes than 
about concrete institutions and persons In acquinng knowledge of the 
international system students may need as much concrete material as can be 
provided by the school 

An Ohio project , " "Columbus in the World — The World m Columbus" has 
investigated the linkages between cities of the world rather than between 
nation-states The discovery of the way in which one's own city is linked to 
others by the trade travel, ^ and cultural activities engaged in by ordinary 
citizens has a tremendous potential for fostenng a global perspective in children 
as well as among adults ' 

C Attitudes Toward and Knowledge of the United Nations 

As compared to the number of studies of children's attitudes toward 
nation- states, there are only asmall number of studies of children's knowledge 
of the United Nations, (certainly the most important international organiza- 
tion) Young Amencan children lestcddunng the I960's tended to be aware of 
the UN at about eight or nine years of age and to associate it with helping hungry 
children and making peace ' " Among Amencan children tested in 1 962 in the 
grades from 2 through 8, there was a pronounced shift away from seeing the 
United States as keeping the peace toward seeing the United Nations as having 
this responsibility. While children remembered the United Nations as a topic 
discussed in school more often than many other issues presented to them on a 
list, they did not report "'taking sides" in this discussion because the activities 
of the UN were not presented to them as involving controversial issues Ele- 
mentary school students tested dunng this pcnod tended not to agree, for 
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example , ihai the UN should increase its power over its Member States It was 
seen primarily a,s an organ l^i^t ion doing gtxxl works 

A survey of high school students and (heir parents, conducted in the late 
I96()\,- found thai more than 859?- of both students and parents were m favor of 
continued U S support of the United Nations and that there was a mcxleraiely 
high level of agreement between students and their parents on this issue 

An important msight ;nlo the extent of students* tamil'anty with the United 
Nations is given by the results of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress in its survey of ScKial Studies in 1972 The educational level of 
achievement of Q-year olds, 13-year-olds, 17-year-olds, and young adults 
(ages 26-35) insofar as it met vanous objectives of Social Studies education 
was ascertained 

Only two questions out of nearly 200 specifically focused on the United 
Nations and probed knowledge of its role in promoting peace More than 67^ 
of the 13- and 17-year-olds and more than 80% of the adults answered both of 
these two questions correctly Only one question pertaining to the UN was 
administered to the youngest age group, and here 41% gave correct answers 
This showing on the questions about the UN compared favorably to that on 
other questions under the heading of Major Developments in World History 

The questionnaire used in the lEA cross-national survey included UN 
related items to measure both cognitive and affective outcomes ^" In the 
cognitive area of civics, seven questions (out of the forty-seven multiple-choice 
questions administered to fourteen-year-olds) dealt with the United Nations 
To give an example of the findings among students in the United States more 
than sixty-five percent knew that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
docs not guarantee the right to disobey national laws if one's family i.s m 
danger (This question, also administered to high school seniors, had a nearly 
equivalent percentage of correct answers in that group ) More than sixty 
percent of fourteen- year-olds identified the UN Charter as the document (out of 
five listed) which contains the most accurate descnption of the organization, 
structure and functions of the UN Approximately fifty percent of the fourteen- 
year-olds knew that the Secunty Council (out of five listed UN units) is charged 
with major responsibility for the keeping of peace The proportion of students 
in each country who answered these questions correctly is reflected in the 
ranking of knowledge of national and international processes reported pre- 
viously 

In addition to these cognitive items in the area of civics, which measured 
knowledge of the UN, there were a scnes of ratings of the UN in a part of the 
lEA instrument called ''How Society Works '' There, students were asked to 
indicate what effect each often listed institutions had upon the realization of a 
senes of values These students rated the UN relatively high on achievements, 
such as * 'creates better understanding so that people can live and work 
together'' and "settles arguments and disagreements " 
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Amencan fourtccn-year-olds, however, sec other inslilulions a,s equally 
effective or more cffeetive in promoting values of treating underbtanding and 
settling disagreements, in particular. Police and Laws tend to be rated at as high 
as ora higher level than the UN in all of the participating nations (including the 
United States) 

In the U S students see the United Nations as one of several institutions 
promoting harmonizing values High school seniors tend to hold perceptions 
of the UN similar to those of fourteen-year-olds (if anything, the seniors are 
slightly less favorable) 

We may summanze these data by saying that in the U.S the majonty of both 
fourteen-year-olds and seniors in high school have accurate knowledge about 
the major activities of the UN, however, it is not an institution about which they 
have extensive knowledge,, a clearly developed image or have strong positive 
attitudes There is a very small change between the fourteen-year-old and the 
high school senior level with regard to knowledge and exposure to information 
about the UN or clarity of attitudes toward it This contrasts markedly with the 
considerable changes shown for this age period in responses to the many items 
with domestic political content 

If the years before the age of fourteen are thought of as a cntica! penod for the 
acquisition of knowledge and attitudes about international organizations and 
processes, it is important to begin programs in these areas during the middle 
school years m order to have maximum impact It follows that it is important 
also to meet more effectively the needs of the student in these respects dunng 
the high school years in order to avoid having that period become a kind of 
plateau so far as intemational knowledge and attitudes are concerned 

D. Attitudes Toward Human Rights 

Although many UNESCO Associated SchcK^l projects have focussed specif- 
ically upon the work of the UN's specialized agencies and upon the subject of 
human nghts,^ there are not many sources of information about the existing 
attitudes of students toward these agencies or toward UN activities in the 
protection of human nghLs Investigators concerned with political attitudes 
sometimes include questions about human nghts in democratic society but 
these items tend to focus on the realization of these rights within the domestic 
political system or as protected by the national constitution or laws. Those 
who have done research on political socialization, pnmanly Amencans,^ may 
themselves be reflecting an impediment (common among those educated In 
this country) to the understanding of what is meant by international protection 
of human rights Since Amencan civic education presents terms like ''nghts 
and freedoms" almost exclusively m the context of study of the US 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, there is a tendency among Amencan students to 
think that the nghts and freedoms guaranteed to Amencan citizens in those 
documents are unique in the world society This natio-ccntrism regarding 
human nghts is reflected, for example, in the tendency of many children to 
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bchcvc that ours is ihc owl) tounir) m which the right to peaceful asscmbls or 
(he right to a fair trial is guaranteed 'I>.is may conceivabi) load young people 
to the mistaken impression that people in other countries do not a^allv care 
ab<njl having such rights and trecdoms assured to them Anieraan students 
may have special difficulty in recogni/.ing that they shaa^ a belie 1 m human 
rights w I th people m underdeveloped countries v. hose appearand, and language 
are very different tYom their own if the language spoken sounds strange to 
American eap>, docs the speaker have the same right as Aniencaris do to express 
his opinions freely'^ Some young Amencans might think not Weissberg, who 
has reviewed a number of s(K'iali/aiion studies, concluded 

For young children demcKracy is America and America is dem(Krac> 
(^ther countries may have this dem^Kracy but for a variety ot inarticulatable 
reasons other peoples' demiKracy is not as g^xxJ as the Anierican ver- 
sion ^" 

The same may also be tnie tor other people's human rights v*' 

Those studies which have fiKusscd upon American students' belief in 
democratic values are not particularly optimistic even with regard to their 
support for the political rights of groups with diverse opinions as guaranteed by 
the U S Constitution and Bill of Rights Another problem often asscKiaied 
\^ilh the matter of human rights is that although students ma> approve abstract 
statements in favor of such nghts as free speech, they ma> nevertheless be 
Willing to deny these rights in specific instances invt^lving particular unpopular 
groups whose convictions do not agree with their own 

A study of American, British, and West German students found a substantial 
increase during adolescence in the understanding of the importance of the 
pnneciionof individual freedom 

Not only is the eighleenyear-old more capable than the eleven-year -old of 
recogni/ing intrusions into the privacy of the individual, but also 
rccogni/ing the neea i)f safeguarding cenain freedoms with formal iegis- 



Studentsot high school age sometimes perceive that wars are fought over the 
denial of political rights, and express the desiie to avoid such wars,, but they 
seem unaware of the potential of international cixiperation in preventing 
conflict The matter of suppon fors<Kial and economic nghts for those mother 
countries may^ have become confused for some children because the stress in the 
past has often been on American charity rather than on the complexity of 
economic redistribution The suppt^rt for the international protection of politi- 
cal rights is related b<Mh to a knowledge of the functions of the United Nations 
and to a perspective on the universal nature of these rights 

/. Perc eption s of War and Peo< e 

(^hildrcnare aware of war at an earl> age — most studies indicate by the age 
t>f SIX Vounger children 's images are. (^f course, concerned with concrete 
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objects of war such as guns, tanks, and planes As older children become 
capable of reciprocal reasoning and are able to see an issue a.s it appears from 
more than one side, they become more sophisticated about the cause.«» of war 
For example, a >oung child when asked how one can tell which side is right in a 
war IS likely lo say something like "the one who wins isnght", or **thcy should 
l(X)k on a paper to see which one owns the country " Older children can 
understand that one's own personal preference for one country over ancMher 
may determine which side seems to be right One iwclve-ycar-old stales his 
conclusion in this way '*No country is right or wrong Each one beheves thai 
it IS right or it wouldn't be fighting But it depends on your point of view about 
which IS right and which is wrong Nobody can say for sure who is right 

Young people tend to define peace as the absence of war and not to see the 
active processes of ccx)pe ration and conflict- resolution which are necessary to 
sustain peace Children's ideas also become somewhat n)orc sophisticated 
with age on the subject of maintaining peace One young child who was asked 
how wars could be stopped answered "no guns, no bombs, no hand grenades* , 
but when queried further about who could stop war by eliminating these things, 
he replied "the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force". Older children are 
somewhat less focusscd on stopping wars by eliminating their concrete 
aspects Some prescnbe education (e g ^ "teach people not to fight, get others 
lo like us"), others focus on politics ("send letters to Congressmen, you have to 
work for it to get peace" or "elect the nght govemment people — people who 
are for peace") 

A less encouraging aspect of children's attitudes toward war is the evidence 
that many children see war as inevitable, necessary, and likely Cooper in a 
study of English children found that 14- to 16-year-olds see greed, lust,> hatet 
and desire for power as immutable human motivations which make war 
likely Tolley's more recent study found that many Amencan children 
acknowledge the importance of fighting for national defense, somewhat fewer 
saw war as necessary to combat communism, ^ ^ However, more than ninety- 
percent felt that stopping war was "hard" or "very hard" 

Tolley also commented on the apparent importance of the 5th and 6th grades 
in developing children's ideas about war In these grades there was greater 
* oppi^sition to war than in either the higher or the lower levels, these grades also 
showed the greatest nse ir jevel of information about specific wars attnbutable 
lo television or newspapers. 

The lEA survey also included some altitude items concerning war (e g , 
"war IS sometimes the only way m which a nation can save its self respect'', 
"talking things over with another nation is better than fighting") ^"^The large 
majonty of the students in all nations rejected war as an instmment of national 
policy War was most strongly rejected in the Federal Repubhc of Germany, 
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III. RESEARCH ON THE EFFECTS OF EDUCATION 



A The General Effei t of Educ ational Programs on Intermit tonal Knowledge 
and Attitudes 

There is evidence thai (he kinds of alliludes we can expect of aduhs in the 
future are delermmcd in part by educational events in the present It is true that 
the cognitive development of the individual takes place independently of 
specific educational input and ih^t specific (Kcurences of tumioil and conflict in 
the future cannot be predicted Nevertheless we are presently educating 
children who will, by theiractions as adult citizens in the I980's, determine the 
shapes of law anu the administration of justice, social and political institutions, 
and whether a state of war or peace will prevail It is difficult to take such a 
long range view but we are, whether we realize it or not, creating our own future 
through the kind of education provided to young people 

The effect of education upon international attitudes and skills has received 
only limited study Although estimates of the influence of general sch<x)lmg 
and especially of civic education on the acquisition of political knowledge and 
attitudes vary considerably, there is general agreement that even when 
influences such as home background are held constant, classroom practices and 
teacher altitudes still play an important pan 

The lEA data, however,> indicate the complexity of the influence of civic 
education practices For example, there appears to be a certain degree of 
incompatibility between some positively-valued outcomes of civic education 
A stress in the schools on patnotism and nationalism, which seems to contribute 
to adolescent support for the national government and active civic participation 
in many countries, may foster those outcomes at the expense of support for 
democratic values ^' The possible incompatibility of certain attitudinal out- 
comes makes the task of program reform in civic education an especially 
difficult one If practices increase one positively valued civic outcome at the 
ex|)ense of anothe«^,^ we shall have to find imaginative new approaches and new 
practices, ones v^hich will foster intended positive effects and minimize the 
unintended negative ones 

In the lEA study the only school-based vanables that :>eemed tocontnbute m 
what may be called a consistently posiUve direction to the students' achieve-^ 
ment of three idenufied positive outcomes of civic education were measures of 
what is often called classroom climate — in particular,> whether there are 
indications that students are encouraged to express their own opinions. Re- 
ports of this type of classroom functioning were charactenstic of the students 
who were more knowledgeable, less authoritarian, and more participant The 
large mapnty of those who have wntten on the subject of education for the 
fulfillment of human nghts and international education since the 1920's have 
pointed out the importance of this influence, for which the lEA study has 
provided research evidence It is this aspect of the school experience which is 
probably most difficult to modify, however — rcquinngas it docs considerable 
change in teachers' onentations i Q 1 
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Lcvincan anthropologist, descnbcs the sources of "slippage" in the social- 
izing process that confront the socializing agent with unplanned and often 
undcsirrd processes and outcomes, and points to the need for empirical 
research directed at these problems 

First, the socializers arc at best imperfect psychological engineers (they do 
not command the necessary but as yet ill-known laws of behavior acquisi- 
tion), second, they must operate wnhin the limits set by their trainees' pre- 
existing behavioral dispositions acquired genetically and through "ac- 
cidental" events of early cxpenence Recognition of this slippage 
bnngs to our attention two major sets of variables related to socialization the 
conscious aims, concepts, and knowledge of the socializers and the 
relationship between unplanned and deliberate influences in the child's 
behavior deve lopment The most urgent objective for empinLai research on 
socialization is to understand the relation between the planned and un- 
planned aspects of social learning 

Unplanned outcomes of practices, particularly in the socialization of global 
onentation are of great importance A given educational practice (for example, 
a school policy limiting the discussion of controversial issues) may|have a 
senes of planned outcomes,, such as less conflict in the classroom, but also 
unintended ones (a belief by students that freedom to express one's opinion is 
not a universal or important pnnciple) To take another example a map on ihe 
schoolroom wall which presents the North Amcncan continent in the center 
with other countries as borders may teach geography, but it may also transmit in 
an unintentional way Ihe relative importance of one part of the world in 
companson to another Most teachers do not intend to discourage children 
from learning about other nations oracquinng aglobal level of awareness The 
barriers to that learning and awareness, however, may be the unplanned and 
even unrecognized consequence of some current educational practices 

Attempts to mtroducc a child in the early years of elementary school to an 
awareness of local events and institutions, such as fire departments, are 
common in school cumculum Only m later years of schooling is the 
intcmatior.al perspective discussed From an early age,, however, the child is 
likely to absorb large masses of information about the globe which arc not 
discussed in school The child has iittle cncouragcmcni cither at home or at 
school to seek help from adults in understanding the information he is exposed 
to in the media and elsewhere 

Difficulties in constructing educational programs may also result from a 
lack of information on the part of teachers concerning prevailing attitudes and 
misunderstandings common among children For example, in a domestic 
mtercultural education project recently conducted in Chicago, one of the 
activities was an ethnic picnic The purpose was to familiaruc children with 
domestic ethnic cultures through experience wuh different foods and games. 
The teachers did not lealize that children were unfamiliar with the concept of 
German-Amencans. Italian-Amencans, etc , the result was that many students 
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assimjlaled the experience of the picnic to their ideas dboul Gemians in 
Germany, Italians in Italy, (and so on) When mterv lewers asked the students 
what ihcy had learned from the picnic, they tended to give answers such as 
''people in different countries eat diffea'nt f^xxis and play different gajiics" ' or 
''ethnic means the fcxxJ frt)m different countries and citiCvS and states 
Though It Is hkely thjt the students were capable of understanding culiurul 
heritage in America, (hey needed the teacher's help in deling so 

The teacher's own attitude toward inlemationdl and inlercultural topics is 
important to successful teaching m these areas since it detcnmnes the emphasis 
placed up<^n them, how much time is devoted to them, and the kind of material 
presented In the IE A survey, txMh national and intemdtionai problems were 
seen in all nine countries by most of the teachers of fourteen- year -olds as more 
iniportani than six other topics ^ ' |n comparison to each other, national and 
inlemalional problems were seen as being of about equal importance by the 
majority of teachers m the F-'^Vral Republic of Gennany, Italy, and New 
Zealand In F-mlimd, k^i-u j, and the United Slates national problems were 
rated as somewhat more important No data on teachers in Israel were 
available in the II; A study Generally speaking, teachers in the nations 
surveyed tended to regard infomiation on non- Western cultures as less 
iMipt^rtant than material concerning national and international problems (and 
other CIVICS topics) A somewhat greater interest m non-Westero cultures was 
shown, however, in New Zealand, Sweden, and the United States 

The re[K)rt of the American Council on Education, cited earlier, indicates 
that only a small proportion of teachers are trained to teach from a global 
perspective Other surveys indicate that in secondary schcx^ls courses on 
American hisior^ and American problems arc taken by students far more 
frequently than are those which concentrate on world history or international 
problems Morehouse comments as fc^llows upon the national and inter- 
national study in sch(X>ls 

While no one would dispute the central importance of study of our national 
history and goverrunent in the schcx^l curriculum it is frequentl) carried 
<)ut beyond legislative requirements lr\ New York Sta'e, one of the 
more progressive states in international education matters most sJu- 
dents in fact spend on U S and New York state history and g(^vem- 
meni, cK>se to 70 per cent of their time, and give 85 per cent of their at tent icm 
to Western civili/ation and its coniempinary manifestation i^n ihe North 
American cc^ntinent. leaving a scant 15 per cent of the cumcuium for the 
study of the rest of mankind ' 

Some ailentu)n is paid to other nations in all schcx^l camcula. of course 
With regard to learning about Africa south of the Sahara, Hicks and Beyers 
found in a multiple choice testof fVtual knowledge that 7th grade students have 
very limited information and numerous misconceptK)ns ixboul factual matters 
concerning foreign countries and continents As an example of this these 
authors c ile the large number of students (45^ ) who chose »he wrong answer to 
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such quesnons a.s, "Most of Africa u)ulh of ihe Sahara is covered by jungles" 
(Correct answer — by grass lands), and '*In terms of dollar value ihe most 
important exports of Afnca south of the Sahara arc mineral products" (Correct 
answer — agricultural products) The kind of cumculum matenal which may 
result in student misconceptions and which these authors believe should be 
drastically revised is illustrated hxlow 

The problem with instructional matenals is usually less one of accuracy of 
information than it is one of lack of balance and up-to-dateness what 
may have been true of Afnca five years ago may very well not be ir\ic of it 
(txiay Lack of balance is especially noticeable in the elementary grades 
Here instruction about Afnca south of the Sahara lends to fcKus on the 
strange and bizarre There are very few pygmies m Afnca m relation to the 
total population yet they are often the only Afncans studied as a result 
these (elementary) students get the impression that pygmies arc a major 
segment of the population — or. in some cases, the total population Since 
pygmies live for the most part in rain forest areas, the image of Africa as a 
land covered by jungles is reinforced ^ ' 

The content of curriLulum involving the study of other nations in general is 
lacking in some important respects. accoHmg to Goldstein's review of 
elementary scKMal studies texts and curriculum guides 

Many of the texts and guides stress that ail people on the earth have the 
same basic needs, are interdependent, and need to cooperate yet when 
individual countries arc discussed it is clear that an implicit, and sometimes 
explicit, standard of industrialization and demcKracy is UNed Indiscnm- 
inatc westemt/ation is the standard used to measure the underdeveloped 
countries ^ ' 

This bias toward technology and mdustnalization rjsults in Northwestern 
European countnes and Engh:,h speaking countnes (as well as countnes like 
Israel and Japan which arc highly industnalized democracies) being praised m 
the texts as 'skillful." "energetic" and '^freedom loving " The less industn- 
alized nations of Southern Europe and alt less developed countries arc 
presented as using infenor substitutes for modem technology, as being 
uneducated, and as suffenng from many problems associated with poverty It 
is little wonder that children report a dislike for people of these countnes 
because they are perceived as backward 

Hanvey has pointed to a major assumption which schools and television 
programming share — a belief in the naturalness and goodness of both 
economic growth and technological innovatioti Young people lack sensitivity 
to the global consequences of technological decisions made by individuals, 
corporations and nationsv the human nghls issues which are raised by 
technological development arc seldom presented to students Hanvey con- 
cludes. 
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The Western model of economic growth is strongly oriented by ihe values of 
efficiency and by the goal of maximum puxluciion it dcx's noi attend, 
typically, to the problem of equitable distribution 

In other words, enhanced human nght.s will not necessarily tollow from 
mdu,strialization in the developing countries The unanticipated negative 
consequences of technological innovation need to be part of students aware- 
ness 

Goldstein's survey of texts and guides also indicated the ^L'ncrallv inade- 
quate presentation of international human rights issues 

When personal freedom is discussed (the texts) sugges! that there are no 
personal Iibenies in Russia while there are virtually no l.mKuiionsor conflict 
over civil libcnies in the Umtcd States 

Charles Maynes suggests still another way in which the sjhcxil has tended to 
shape children's attitudes toward human rights * ' For children, fairness is a 
very important concept and one which they understand at a relatively early 
age In the Umted Stales most sch(X)l curricula present i^c uaius quo in the 
domestic scKial order as basically fair Generally speaking, in our society we 
tend to think of individuals who are nch as having earned that reward by hard 
ar.d diligent work and, conversely, of those who arc pw^r as in one way or 
another deserving their poverty By analogy, the established iniemaiional 
order is seen as relatively fair If nations arc judged in this framework, there 
seems htile reason to protest the affluence of the United States The assumption 
appears to be that merely by being Americans wc have earned our affluence and 
the individual human nghts we enjo> , other countries might have accomplished 
similar ends it the) had worked harder and been more inventive 

ToIIey studied several aspects of the sclxxils' influence on childa^n's 
attitudes toward war in general and in particular toward the war in Vietnam 
When he correlated student attitudes with those of their classrcx^ni teachers 
there was a relatively low' correlation However, he did find that ' chil- 
dren in classes whca* teachers believe they should expressly support the 
government s pi^licy display the greater support for American invoKcmenl in 
Vietnam" The greatest overall difference he found was betueen ho)s 
attending seho<^ls operated by The SiKicty of Friends and those who were 
cadets m mililar) academics He concluded 

Formal instruction stressing a philosophy of non-violence or an appreciation 
of military values significantly affects children s outlook on war By the 
same token, children participating in the patriotic observances of the public 
schcK)l display greater national loyally than those in private sch(X)K ^ 

Those who have evaluated the global perspective in Amencancumcula vary 
in their opinion as to whether instruction is improving or deteriorating in this 
respect and whether more time or less is being spent on intematu^nal issues in 
the average student's educational cxpencncc One problem in assessing this, 
of course, is that the states vary a great deal in their cumcula and practices 
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However, a recent U S Office ot Education a*[X)n on teaching children about 
the United Nations, compiled from reportsby theChief State Schcx)! OffiLers m 
the pcruxJ frt)ni 1970-1974. reached the following conclusion 

The most significant developmeni regarding teaching about the United 
Nations in the United States in recent years may well prove to bo that such 
teaching has tended to become fullj integrated in insir\iCiion at all levels and 
IS less likely than before to be singled out as a subject for special 
attention Thea* has been a more pa)blem-oricnted and interdisciplinary 
approach to learning (e g ,^ the rights of minonties and the environment) ^ 

Although the need for more infomiadon in textbooks and better, more adequate 
teacher training is indicated, the authors of this repon feel ;hat progress is being 
made The UNESCO Recommendation assesses the position of international 
and global education in vanous nations and also concludes that it is improving 
rather than declining, that attention should be directed to including an 
international dimension m all subjects rather than giving special courses on this 
subject separately, and that considerable additional effons in careful teacher 
training and the development of appropriate teaching materials are needed 

B The Effectiveness of Spectfn Units and Materials on International Know- 
ledf^e and Attitudes 

In addition to research which considers the general effect of the school on 
CIVIC attitudes and studies which descnbe the amount and kind of expenencethe 
average student is likely to have with world history or the United Nations, theix: 
are a few studies which have attempted to evaluate the effect on international 
onentations of specific curriculum units or practices 

Two studies have compared the effects of traditional education with more 
innovative curriculum having an international focus Williams used two 
curricula conceming the geography of West Afnca with 13- and 14-year-old 
Bntish students. ^ The expcnmental cumculumv which was taught by the 
author,, emphasized the "details of everyday life, the nature of current 
problems facmg the people of the area, and the help which was being given by 
such intemational bodies as the specialized agencies of the UN " "^^^ The 
traditional cumculum (also taught by the author) studied the physical, 
histoncal, and regional geography of West Afnca A scale regarding attitudes 
to West Afncan Negroes was constructed for both groups before and after the 
twenty-lesson curriculum, The mean score of the group given the standard 
cumculum was changed by 2 points in what the author called a favorable 
direction, the change reported in the expcnmental group was 7 6 points 

Elley investigated the tostenng of attitudes favorable to intemational 
understanding in 14-yearold boys in a New Zealand secondary school 
Attitudes toward war and toward thirteiin national groups were investigated 
An experimental course, emphasizing intemational understanding, was taught 
by the author to the expcnmental group, a second class was taught by the author 
according to the regular cumculum, a third group was taught the traditional 
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course by another teacher After a four-monih course of htud>, all classes were 
retested to ascertain attitude shift, and the experimental group was also tested 
two months later Ail students were below average m intelhgence and from 
groups of relatively low social siaius The experimental social studies cur- 
riculum included topics such as the following causes and effects of war, 
attempts to keep the peace,, with emphasis on the League of Nations and the 
United Nations, illustrations of the interdependence of nations, detailed study 
of the life and pr^^blems of people in India, China, Japan, Holland, and Russia 
Active participation in discussion was encouraged The control group studied 
the same geographical areas with emphasis placed on climate, vegetation, and 
products In this group,, there was some additional stress on the geography of 
the Pacific region, and more traditional lectures wea* used The experimental 
class increased m their tolerance of all national groups, particularly those 
chosen for special study The change in this class was maintained at the testing 
two months later No such change occured in the contm! classes which had 
studied the same countries using a more traditional focus Attitudes toward the 
Japanese were somewhat more resistant to long-lasting change in both gmups, 
pe^'haps because of films of World War II shown to these students m 
compulsory military training The author's conclusion was that "schools 
make little contribution to international understanding unless teachers deliber- 
ately plan to foster it 

The reports of Williams and Elley have several common factors First, both 
werc conducted by teachers using curriculum plans of their own making and 
tailored to the special needs and abilities of their classes Second, these 
curricula were expressly designed to contrast with traditional curriculum both 
in content and in structure of the class although the same general topics were 
Covered Third, although b<Mh authors arc appropriately cautious about the 
generality of their findings, they suggest that schools must make a conscious 
effort to foster international understanding with explicit tasks and methods, 
rather than expect increased knowledge of geography or political structua'Sto 
result in impmved social attitudes 

Bellak\s study is of particular interest because of us findings concerning the 
slippage between prescnbed curriculum and its actual classroom implementa- 
tion ^ A curriculum unit on international economic problems, with stress on 
the value of free trade, was taught by each of fifteen teachers Pupils were 
given pre- and post-tests based on materials in the booklets they had 
studied Teacher-student interactions were observed and coded. All teachers 
devoted a major proportion of their time to discussion related to the general 
topic, but there was great variation in the amount of time spent on specific 
sub-topics For example, in one class, exports and imports werc discussed m 
23 .5% of the verbal interactions, in another class, this topic occupied only 5% 
of the time Free trade was discussed in 3K 4% of the interactions in one class 
and in only 4 7% of the interactions in another These variations existed in 
spile of the fact that the curriculum guides and student booklets were identical 
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According to the Llassificdlion.s of the observers, teachers used the majonlv of 
their mierachons with students to state or explain facts The students of 
teachers who used these modes more than 857( of the time were less successful 
on the tests than those of the teacheiN who spent a smaller proportion of their 
time stating or explaining facts 

Riestra and Johnson taught a combined Spanish language and culture course 
to elementar)' school students Their data from pre- and post-tests mdicated 
that student:>' attitudes became more favorable noloni) to the particular culture 
studied but also to Spanish-speaking cultures in general Gi\en thccntical role 
of language in children's orientations toward other cultural groups, some sort of 
accompanying language study may be necessary for international and inter- 
cultural understanding to develop t<^ the fullest extent 



Designing international education programs to meet the needs and aspira- 
tions of students is faciliUted by knowledge of their existing attitudes and 
beliefs and the processes by which these onentations may change Research 
concerning students* onentations to their own and other nations, international 
organl^atlons. international human nghts. war. and peace has been sum- 
marized in this chapter It shows that positive national identity is established 
very early and forms part of the child's perspective for viewing the activity of 
other nations and of his own. as well as the future of international society The 
pencxi before the age of fourteen is especially important because the child's 
openness to diversity in thispenod is more likely to foster positive international 
attitudes Exaggerated support for his own national government in some cases 
may curtail the chiid s positive orientations toward other nations In the United 
Stales negative stereotyping still exists among children, particularly v^ith 
respect to Asian and Afncan countries, and countries where wars have recently 
taken place In the United States students tend to possess less knowledge about 
international than ab(^ut national matters and to be less mottvated to participate 
in discus.^ion of intematit^nal affairs outside the classroom than arc the students 
of other countnes 

There is relatively little research dealing with young peoples* onentations 
toward international organizations and almost no data concerning their ideas 
about the international protection of human nghts Studies of attitudes and 
knowledge about the UN typically conclude that children perceive it as an 
organization which feeds the hungry and tnes to make peace The ideas of 
adolescents arc somewhat more .sophisticated The absence of research con- 
cerning human n^»hts in an international perspective may result frtim a tendency 
in this country to think ab(^ut human nghts exclusively in terms of the U S Bill 
of Rights 

Though the attitudes (^f young people toward war arc nearly always negative, 
a perspective on its causes, knowledge of ways in which it may be prevented, 
and skills in conflict resolution apjxar to be les.s common In many respects 
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students' perspective on war is tied lo other aspects of international scxul- 
ization In the child's mind justification of war may be linked with strong 
feelings of nationalism and a dcsirc to preserve the nation's well-being from 
outside threat Perception of other countries as hostile and power- seeking may 
serve as a justification for war The awareness that people in some parts of the 
world are denied fundamental human rights and know of no other method than 
active rebellion by which to seek justice, intrtxiuccs a more complex dimension 
into the thinking of older students Perhaps education toward respect for 
human rights for ail peoples of the world should be thought of a,s the most 
important component of education for peace and international understanding 

Action to improve education must take place on all levels of instruction and 
in a variety of modes An iniemational or intercultural dimension should be an 
explicit and implicit pan of classroom functioning There appears to be no 
reason why the global perspective cannot be fostered through many subjects of 
study without detracting from the master of prescnbed subject matter But 
teachers need special preparation for these new roles which wdl help them to 
utilize not only available materials but also possibilities for meaningful 
interaction among students and between student and teacher The practice of 
patriotic rituals and the imparting of factual matenal will need to be supple- 
mented by more dynamic discus^iion Materials of instruction dealing with 
other countries should be improved and brought up to date Research on 
children's understanding of international human nghts is needed to serve as the 
basis for materials concerned with this subject 

The UNESCO Recommendation has given the appropriate breadth of 
focus In listing areas of action it has specifically recogni/ed the imponanceof 
materials and mcthcxjs'" attuned to the needs and aspirations of the participating 
young people and adults " A new course here or a new extra-curricular project 
the rc will not even approximate the degree of understanding of other peoples of 
the world, their problems and aspirations which will be needed by prescnt-da) 
students to become well-balanced and socially effective adults 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



Selected Student 
Materials: 
A Review 

and Evaluation 



Richard W. Fogg 
Slate University College at Buffalo (N Y.) 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a cntical review of selected student 
materials dealing with the four principal topics (international understanding, 
cooperation, peace and human rights) of the UNESCO Recommendation. This 
effort is intended to help classroom teachers, cumculum wntcrs, administra- 
tors and policyniakers locate effective student materials and identify existing 
needs The chapter contains suggestions for background readings followed by 
detailed information about materials for students that deal with the principal 
topics of the UNESCO Recommendation. The bncf review of each book or 
pamphlet suggested for classroom usage includes a content descnption and 
evaluation as well as other useful information 

The reviews found in this chapter art organized into five sections. The firs! 
presents reviews of teaching matenals that address in a reasonably integrated 
fashion all topics of the UNESCO Recommendanon. The remaining sections 
review matenals for students that deal with only one of the four principal topics 
of the UNESCO Reconunendation. The chapter concludes with suggestions 
on how to organize these materials for use in a single course and on how to 
integrate them into existing courses. 

II. BACKGROUND READINGS 

The preceding chapters of this book contain specialized background infor- 
mation on all of the principal topics of the UNESCO Recommendation as well 
as helpful bibliographic references The chapters dealing with international 
human rights art, moreover, designed to provide the non-specialist with 
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accurate up-to-date informaiion on this subject and citations to loading bixAs 
and articles in the Held 

An international relations text providing useful and concise background 
mfonnation on international ctn^pcration h K J Holsti, huemattonal Politu s 
(EnglcwcxxJ Cliffs, N J Prentice Hall, 1972) I know of no recent bcxA 
summar?ing peace research, but a gcxxJ, thorough reader is Peih e an J War by 
Charles R Be.tz and ThecxJore Hcmnan (San FrancLSCo W H Freeman, 
\91^) HcrtKrt J Abraham's World Problems m the Classroom A Teat hers 
Guide to some United Nations Tasks (Pans. UNESCO, 1973) is a first rate 
source of information on United Nations activities involving intemational 
peace, human rights, and related economic and social problems Stimulating 
analytical questions appropriate for classroom discussion are included in each 
chapter of Abraham's bcx)k Some Suggestions on Teadung about Human 
Rights (authored and published by UNESCO, Paris, 1968) is thorough, but 
partially outdated The same is true of A Guide to Human Rights Educ at ion by 
Paul D Hmes and Leslie Wood (National Council for the Social Studies, 
Bulletin 43. !969) Both books contain valuable bibliographic information 
and (he texts of major human rights documents Another more narrowly 
fcKused source is Apartheid Its Effeits on Education, Science, Culture, and 
Information (Pans UNESCO, 1972) The development of international hu- 
nian nghts instruments and an excellent introduction to the sub^^ct as a whole 
arc included in Louis B Sohn, " A Short Historyof United Nations Documents 
on Human R ights , ' ' m The United Nations and Human Rights pp 39- 1 86 ( 1 8th 
Rep<)rt of the Comm'n to Study the Organization of Peace, 1968), available 
from l)ceana Publications, Inc , Dobbs Fen7,^ NY A non-tcchnical work on 
international law, written for high school students but also appropriate for 
lcachcI^ who wish a general intrcxiuction to international law and organiza- 
tions, IS Richard Dcmmg's Man and the World, fnternational Lo^\' at Work, 
(New York Hawthorn Books, 1974) William Nesbitt and Andrea Karl's 
Teaching Interdependent e Exploring Global Challenge Through Data (New 
York Center for International Programs, 1975) is a good source of data for use 
m mquiry teaching methods 

In addition to those works, there are other books which deal primarily with 
the teaching of peace and justice For example, Chnstoph Wulfs Handbook 
on Peace Education ( 1974, available from the Institute for World Order, New 
York. NY) is a collection of essays by scholars from vanous countries 
— discussing peace education fa^m a number of different perspectives William 

Nesbitt's Teaching about War and War Prevention (NY T Y CrowelL 
197 I) performs a similar task, although its approach is more practical without,, 
however, being un scholarly Learning Peace by Grace Abrams and Fran 
Schmidt (Philadelphia Jane Addams Peace Ass'n, 1972) is a fine junior high 
scho(M resource unit on the same subject The National Education Association 
has recently prepared a most useful list of materials related lo global 
intcrdep)endencc It includes media prograim and simulation games m addition 
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to the student matenals a'v losvcd in this (.haptor The list js repr^xJuLed in the 
Appendix 

A pcruxJiLal lor teaehers that t\)cuses on peace and ju.siice is Intenom 
(Center for War/Peace Studies, 218 E 18 St , New York, N Y 10003) it 
contains complete lesson plans which are suitable for students of ail abilit) 
levels This journal also provides teachers with current mtorrnatJon about 
peace and ju.stice issues and alerts them to new teaching maieruls 

HI, REVIEWS OF TEACHING MATERIALS 

A Review Criteria 

Six sets of erueria have determin» d the choice of the materials selected for 
revjew in this chapter First, global education criteria were applied to ascertain 
whether the matcnal is truly global in us perspective, that is, whether it helps 
students see the world as an interacting social system Second, criteria denved 
from the scKial studies reform movement of the last jecadc were taken into 
acct)unt by inquinng whether several cognitive and affective levels are 
covered, whether a variety of disciplines are drawn upon, and whether different 
presentation styles are used Third, the selection was also influenced by more 
traditional educational cnteria which are concerned with the question whether 
the matenal is interesting and promotes a love of knowledge {e g .history as 
story telling), and whether discussion questions that are likely to pool ignorance 
are avoided Fourth, catena commonly used in textbook selection and 
adoption which look to the appropnatencss of the reading level, whether the 
material ;s up-to-date, whether the non-print matcnal is attractive, etc ,> were 
also taken into account Fifth, icachcr-acccptability was another relevant 
cntenon,. for example, whether teachers will order the matenals, whether they 
are tcx) expensive or contain unduly lengthy items on single topics Finally, the 
value of any curriculum matenal depends in part upon the assumptions of its 
authors The final set of cnteria upon which the selection has been based 
therefore concems the appropriateness of these assumptions judged in terms of 
whether they promote the pnnciples of the UNESCO Recommendation 

The trouble with using a complicated set ofcntena like the above is that none 
of the suggested matenals measure up to all of them Due to space limitations, 
moreover,^ some go<xi matenals that meet these cntena may have been 
omitted * Teachers may also find that the matenals reviewed and catcgonzed 
in one way here may be useful m their own classroom for purposes not 
anticipated m this chapter 

B Materials Covering All Four Topics of the UNESCO Recommendation 
I Peai emaking A Guide to Conflict Res(ylution for Individuals, Groups^ and 
Nations (paperback with Teachers' Guide) 



* .sec. in I his connection. ll>c NtA Peace Stut ics Hx posit ion l.isi nf Mjicnals rcprvxjuccd in tnc 
Appcixhx lo this b<>A 



Barbara Stanford 

Bantam,. (?66 Fifth Ave., New York,. N Y 10019 
1976; grades 9—12,. 320 pages. 
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Note The reaJmj level is at the 8lh grade or bclou for about haifol the book 
and at (heupfXT high sch(X)l level for the rcs( Applicable for nearly all courses 
since all S(Kial science disciplines and history arc rcprcs<*nted 
DeMription and evaluation This is a book of readings with exercises It 
contains materials that is mica* sting, accurate, and sophisticated n is the most 
recent, and one of few, curricula that provides a thorough treatment of the 
principal topics of the UNESCO Recommendation 

This bcx)k deals with conflict resolution (including nonviolence), aggres- 
sion, global identity, force and diplomacy, reorganizing scKicty , and what the 
individual can do for peace Human rights, however, receive only minimal 
coverage 

One of Stanford's assumptions for developing materials is thai students will 
themselves want to make changes m their own ways of thinking and behaving 
Thus an exercise suggested for reducing racial prejudice, for example, 
explicitly invites students to examine their own altitudes on this issue 

Because this reader is a survey, the teacher may wish to add depth and 
additional points of view by using the sources listed in the bibliography 

2 Public Issues Series I Harvard Social Studies Project 

30 pamphlets (available separately) 50^ apiece 

General teachers' guide and individual ones, including tests (free) 

Donald W, Oliver and Fred M Newmann 

Xerox Education Publications 

Education Centcr,^ Columbus, Ohio 43216 

1967 — 1972,pp, 64 and 48 ^ pamphlet, grades 7 — 9 for average students, 
grades 9—12 for all students 

Note Appropriate for all social studies subjects except psychology and 
economics U S history is stressed 

Description and evaluation This curriculum contains a broad selection of 
case matenals dealing with the ideas basic to a liberal education and raises 
issues about them which have persisted through history, this has kept the scnes 
(rom becoming dated. 

This series leaches a value jusiificaiion procedure which can help students 
make choices concerning the subjects of the UNESCO Recommendation 
Moral issues arc broken down to encourage students to choose between two 
good values in seeking a solution to a problem,^ rather than following the too 
frequently used method of having students reason out moral issues by pitting 
''good'* values against ''evil" ones Issues are also broken down into factual, 
deriniiional, and prescnpiivc ones 

The discussion questions in these matenals start wuh a highly specific 
instance and then proceed to a more general issue^ often by means of 
imaginative analogies The materials include case studies and several role 
playing games Many of the readings are taken from recent classics What 
makes this curriculum particularly useful are the thoroughly researched 
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hjston<.al, fKlmnal and joumahsUt an^ounts N^huh \*.crc found iniereMing h> 
sludcnls m trial teaching situations 

Four of the pamphlets in this series were prcpaa*d as a unit on international 
confliLl control They iire entitled The Ijmiis of\\\ir, RcuAuuon itnd WorUi 
RoUtu s, Or^^aruzations Amorxi^ Satums, and Dif)lomiii\ and Iniernauonal 
i^iw This uni( deals with international LonfUct control and includes such 
topics as non violence, the ^.auses of vvar, successful practices in a\oiding war. 
and propv)sals for intemaional structural changes 

Other pamphlets in the scncs, (\)mmunt\t China, Colonial Afrua The 
Ken\a hxpeneme deal with different cultures Still others, for example, 
Siaiu.s and The A}^e of Joikson. arc concerned with human rights issues and 
egalilarunism Human nghis maicnal is also included in a section on 
Reit)^tou.\ freedom which f^)cuscson early Chnsiian martyrs and showswhat it 
was like when people who professed beliefs siniilar to those held by many 
students today were denied their rights .\ not her case, discussed inDiptomoi \ 
and international . i^cd\sv,\\haparlhetd \n Namibia It requires students to 
appiv the Universal DcLlaration of Human Rights to judge conditions in 
Namibia and then inv ites them to apply the same standard to Loodilions in their 
own country 

Several assumptions about the learning paxess it relates to international 
education underlie this senes of matcnals Among these a."^, Hrst, that 
international problems can be considead most effectively if broken dosvn into 
specifiL issues and taken up one at a time, !»econd, that concern for human nghts 
issues and for people of other cultures .s likely to develop out of sympathy for 
real or ficUional characters, and third, that through guided class discussions 
students will learn to make analytic distinctions, reason carefully . and therefore 
make wisci decisions regarding iniemaiional matter^ 

Teachers musi, however, be alerted to problems inherent in this curricu- 
lum It stresses questions dealing with pK^hcy, and demands a high level of 
moral maluniy on the part of siuden»s when they grapple with the dilemmas 
presented by the discussion questions The curriculum, furthermore, attempts 
to leach both reasoning and subject matter simultaneously 

3 Pemekeeptn^ (paperback) by Jack Fraenkel. Margaret Carter, and Betty 
Reardon,. 1973, 9() pages, 99c, grades 8-^12 

The Siruf^j^le for Human Rij^hts (paperback), same authors. 1975. 71 pages. 
99c , grades 8—12 

The Cold W'(ir(//uy/^f\o/ki (paperback), by Lawrence Mctcalf, Betty Reardon. 
and Curtis Colby, 1975, 71 pages, grades 8 — 12 

War Cnmmuls, War Vuams (paperback) by Betty Reardon et al, 1974, 57 
pages, 99c, grades 8 — 12 

i\otv Teacher*' manuals for each 66c. minimum order 10 copies This 
unified program comes fn^m two senes The first two titles are fn>m 
Perspei ii\es m World Order. Jack Fraenkel, series editor The second two 
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titles ane from Cnsrs in World Order, Lawrence Mcicalf, scries editor Ran- 
dom House, Dcpt E3, 400 Hahn Rd,, Wcsiminisicr, Md 2 1 157 Appropnaic 
for courses m current affairs, law, govcrr^mcnt, modem world history, and 
peace studies 

Description and evaluaiion This scnes of books, produced in cooperation 
with the Institute for World Order, is comprehensive enough to serve moM of 
the purposes of the L'MbSCO Recommendation and does so n>ore fully m M)me 
ways than other matc*"als reviewed m this chapter Five values underlie this 
scnes limiting violence, raising levels of economic welfare, expanding social 
justice, broadening opponunities for people to participate in public policy- 
making, and achieving global ecological balance 

The underlying concept of these books is global system change The 
teaching method consusis of five steps Students arc first guided m examining 
the nature of the existing intemational system Next they are asked to consider 
what life might be like if present trends continue This step is followed by an 
effort to have students explore how to deal with trends they disapprove of 
Thereafter students attempt to icst the proposals for resolving cnsis situations 
that the case studies prov:de The final step consists of an exploration of 
possible methods to implement ihe various proposals 

What IS most exciting about this scnes is that it enables students who arc 
dissatisfied with the present international system to examine some specific 
ultematives to it Conceptually, this scnes is also among the most advanced in 
dealing with the topics of the UNESCO Recommendation At the s^e time. 
Its reading level is simple 

Most of the bcxAs in this series contain complete historical, current or 
futuristic' case studies Hov^ever, the teachers will need to supplement the 
transitional sections with materials that suggest methods for bringing about 
change 

Tumingnow to the individual btx>ks in this senes, it should be noted that The 
Sin4f^^le for Human Ri^his is the only thorough curriculum I know on this 
subject The quality IS high The book develops a sense ofwhat human dignity 
means by descnbing its opposite, for example, the untouchable system of 
India It deals with the concept of human rights by descnbing violations of 
human rights, including mistaken or illegal pohce raids on people's homes 
Another sect ion deals with possible future intemational human nghts develop- 
ments and has students consider propt^sals for a world wnt of habeas i orpus 
and a world ombudsman 

The format of this book consists of well integrated text matenal and quoted 
news Items Its high level of interest stems from a sense of outrage that is 
generated by the descnbed violations of human rights, many of which are 
unfanuhar to high schiX>l students Moreover, the book assumes that the reader 
IS mature enough to grasp sophisticated concepts and yet the wnting is simple, 
which IS a rare combination m cumculum matenals 

One way in which this hooV cames out the UNESCO Recommendation is 
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ihal It provides intomidlion about itidividuals and groups ^vho have worked to 
improve situations m which human rights have k^cn violated Tor example, a 
group of high schkX)l students in Nonhport, New York, joined Anincst) 
Inlemational Just as man> other members of that human nghts organi/.ation 
were doing at the tmie. these students wrote to Last GemianoffKials urgmgthdi 
a political prisoner be released The pri »oner utn eventual!) released Another 
example is the work of the New York Cjt> Hunian Rights Commission and the 
European Commission of Human Rights 

The learning dynamics suggested by this material reflect the standard 
approach of the new s^xial studies teaching mcthkxi The concept, human 
rights. IS thoa)Ughl> taught through inquir> as well as values cldnfication and 
justification 

Tlie second txx)k in the above series. The C old War and BesonJ, begins by 
p<^inling out certain sta^ngths and weaknesses of the bip<.ildr intcmaliondl 
syslcfii f or example, major war has been avoided, but sometimes when two 
cnses ^Kcurred at once, the system vv as overloaded, which wa\ the case during 
the Suez and Hungarian conflicts of 1956 This bo<A discusser several 
prop^)scd international s) stems, including c^ne envisaging a concert of the 
world (resembling the 19th century Concert of Europe) and a s>stcm of world 
law Background matcnals for the study of these s> stents deal mainl) with the 
Hungarian invasion, the Cuban missile cnsis. and the 1973 Arab-i.sraeli 
conflict This book generates interest thrc^ugh well dcscnbed cases and 
suggests alternatives to the present international system 

The third book in the sencs,> War Crtnunals, War Vtdims. describes cases 
which indicate what consequences may follow from the failure of mdividuals to 
object to injustice and bmtality It indicates case studies of people ordered to 
shcx)t innocent civilians, people who discovered immoral top secrets in 
government diKumcnts, and people who were opposed to a war but did not 
meet the catena for conscientious-objcctor status to avoid serving in it The 
four war cnmes cases presented deal with the tnal of the commander of the 
Andcrsonville pnM:)ner of war camp after the Civil War. the Nuremberg tnal s. 
the Shin\(xia case (related to the Hiroshima bombing), and the My Lai 
massacre One of the most valuable sections of this book discusses the 
so-called Nuremberg Pnnciples and the norms which emerged from tnals of the 
Nazi war cnminals 

The interest of this book lies in the cases themselves Intriguing discussion 
questions are included and international law is shown to have a greater impact 
than most students realize It provides an excellent, clear and short (57 pages) 
account of the growth of international law and effectively integrates the four 
principal concerns of the UNESCO Recommendation No other item reviewed 
in this chapter docs this as well 

The teachmg method .suggested for presenting this material requires that 
students be confronted with dilemmas that their present belief systems will not 
handle The assumption of this method is that the approach it prescnbcs will 
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develop the students' bchef systems to such a degree thai they will be able to 
cope with the dilemmas they are hkely to encounter in real Uk 

C Materials on Intermitumal Undenuuidtng 

I The Human Expeneme (hardcover) $11 56, 624 pages, 1974, Subtitles 
(available separately m paperback, $1 86 copy). Human Origins, The 
Economics of Survival, Cities through Time: Communicating across Time 
and Space: The World of the Family. Rules, Rights and Revolutions, The 
Scientific Spirit, The Artistic imagination 

David Weilzman and Richard Gross 

Houghton Mifflin. Hopewell-Pennington Rd , Hopewell, N J 08525 
Grades 9 — 12, 6th grade rcadmg level and above 

Note Appropriate for world history Individual booklets for economics and 
humanities. 

Description and evaluation The Human Experience is a cumculum so 
exciting that it made me want to go back to high school The authors have the 
rare gift of being able to take some of the most significant ideas to be drawn 
from a liberal college education and make them interesting and comprehensible 
both to their low readiiig-level students in an inner city technical high school 
and to me, Their book is appropriate for students of all levels of intelligence. 
Wciizman and Gross have included material that appeals to turned off 
students They start with the assumption that their students will not go on to 
college and consequently believe that their task should be to expose these 
students to the great ideas of world culture rather than giving background for 
later education. 

The authors aid in the development of international understanding by 
infusing the book with the idea that the "unusual" contains elements of 
universaJity. logic ,^ and value This technique is as old as classical literature, 
yet is used rather self -consciously and incidentally in curriculum matcnals. An 
imaginary conversation between a girl from India and one from the United 
States illustrates this technique The Indian asks, "So a shy girl who doesn 't 
push herself forward might not be able to get married (in the United States)'^ 
Does that happen?" "Sometimes/' replies the girl from the United States. 
"In our system we girls don't have to worry at all We know we'll get 
married, says the Indian 

Following the development of this theme a discussion question asks, 
"Would you trust your parents to choose a mate for you'^"' The typical 
response will be. ''No/' in spite of the reading. Then the clincher comes. 
"Can you think of circumstmces that would cause you to insist on having a say 
as to whom your son or daughter is to marry?" Many people will answer 
"Yes"\ because of the reading. But the answer, in tum, requires a clanfica- 
lion of values, aided by contrasting one's own to the values of another culture 

The learning psychology developed in Weitzman and Gross' book is a 
traditional one The reader is first given a sense of awe, then of significance, 
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and finall) an important concept is applied This book, more than an> other 



reviewed here, conveys a broad respect for humanity 

The teacher may want to add modem parallels to some of the material The 
teacher may also wish to include more material dealing with human rights 
issues For example, the book includes no reference to the Univen,al Declara- 
tion of Human Rights Also lacking are significant discussion questions 
relating to the U S Bill of Rights 

2 World Inquiry Series (paperback) 
Africa, Stephen Marvin, 1%9, S2 28 

Aua, Daniel Birch, Robin J McKeown,. David Weitzman, 1969,^ $2 28 
Europe, Stephen R Holman, Alfred J arm eson, Robin J McKeown, 1973, 
$2 28 

luitm America, Alfred Jamieson, 1969, $2 28 
Progress tests on duplicating masters, $9 75 
Sample kit — $17 94 
Sample kit of tests — 90< 

Field Education Publications, 2400 Hanover St , Palo Alto, Calif 94304 
Teachers' guides for each title, 90c 160 pages per title, grades 7 — 12 (reading 
level mostly grade 5 0) 

Note Appropriate for area studies, and world history This senes could fill 
out a Westem-onented world history text Each book in the senes contains 
Iwenty-five readings with questions, each reading can be completed m one 
45-50 minute class penod 

Description and evaluation The World Inquiry Series is one of few curricula 
that helps build a sense of respect for people of foreign countnes by pointmg out 
their positive characteristics It also includes basic information about each of 
the continents studied and stresses hisioncal events For example, the tnal of 
Socrates is used to raise questions about the best size for a jury 

This curriculum attempts to develop m students an understanding of 
international relations by concentrating on issues that relate directly to that 
topic For example,^ the book on Latin Amenca lists a chronology of events 
that led Latin Americans to resent the United States To help students gam 
respect for other cultures, this senes includes descnptions ol specific be- 
havioral patterns, such as the way in which the Chinese combine productive 
work and learning at the elementary school level In trying to have students 
feel a part of another culture the book on Asia, for example,, descnbcs the 
various forms of beauty admired by the Japanese In answer to the question 
about what the United States can do for other countne.s, the book on Latin 
Amenca descnbes how a new form of potatoes was introduced to Peru and what 
was done with the profits from the sale of the potatoes 

The leammg dynamics of thiS senes show students how specific histoncal 
events may be interrelated and how they influence contemporary events The 
txx^k s universalism and the histoncal emphasis of the senes has kepi it from 
becoming outdated "1 f) *3 
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3. Learning about Peoples and Cultures (paperback) 1 19 pages, 1974, $2 79 
Seymour Fersh, cd. 

McDougal Littell & Co., Box 1667, Evanson, 111. 60204. 
Teachers' guide 96^; grades 10 — II. 

Note: Appropriate for area study courses 

Description and evaluation. This book attempts to teach students to avoid 
condemning other cultures because they arc different. It tnes to combat 
ethnoccntrism, for example, by relating a Mark Twain story that describes the 
earth as a wart in the universe and by presenting an account on "Nacircma" 
(American spelled backwards) that indicates how bizant the United States 
might look to someorje from another culture. The author attempts to help* 
students to relate to pcopleof different cultures by explainmg differences which 
at first glance might seem offensive to Americans, To help students gam 
respect for differing customs the author points out their functional similarity to 
American ways of doing things. But although this book concentrates on 
building respect for differences, it scarcely mentions themes which deal with 
common humanity ; nor does it point out the advantages of the vanous customs 
that are described, which also need to fmd their way into intemational 
curricula. 

This book is interesting and stimulating. The learning dynamics employed 
by this book arc the discovery method followed by a statement of what the 
author hopes the students will conclude. His straightforward manner some- 
times takes on a preaching quality which teachers may wish to counteract. A 
strong respect for cultural achievement permeates this book; not adequately 
explored are questions about human dignity unrelated to great cultural 
achievciTicnt. 

4, PercepuonlMisperception ChinalUSA, 1975, $175.00. 
5 filmstrips with 5 cassette tapes 

8 role playing cards 
30 student booklets 
David C. King 

Teachers * gu»de. grades 9 — 12 

Schloat Pu^^licanons (Prepared by the Center for War/Peace Studies) 1 50 White 
Plains Rd , Tarry ^cwn, NY. 10591. 

Note: Takes up to 6 weeks to teach. Appropriate for ar»*a studies and 
psychology courses or for a race relations unit 

Descnption and evaluation This curriculum attempts to teach students to 
avoid stereotyping and condemning people from different cultures. fJaborate 
material is presented on the psychology of misperception and on the history of 
ways in which China and the United States developed hostilities towards one 
another After the students have been placed in a frame of mind to avoid 
stereotyping, matcnal on contemporary China that might tempt them to 
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stereotype is presented This is a clever and effective teaching meth(xJ, 
particularlv because it is ULLompanied b;y fascinating visual material 

Student interest is generated thmugh the use of misperception exercises and a 
thorough role pla>ing exeaise on Lollectivism versus indiv idualism The book 
also explores the dilemma inherent m ChinaX accomplishments and the 
regimentation that was rcquiied to achieve them, which is likely to be 
interestmg for the student This curnculum in somewhat limited m scope and 
therefore should be supplemented with additional polic) -oriented matenals 
D Matenals on International Cooperation 

1 Very few materials are available that deal exclusively with the topic of 
international ctxDperation Some parts of the previously reviewed curricula 
would be useful, however, in developing this theme Two good examples arc 
Organizations amon^ Nations and Diplomacy and International Imw from the 
01i\er-Newmann series They contain interesting case matenal, discussion 
questions, and \ simulation game that raises questions about disarmament 
These b<X)Ks deal, among other topics, with the Concenof Europe, the League 
of Nations, the United Nations,, and the Organization of American States 

2 Simulatin}^ ScKial Conflict (pamphlet) 21 pages, lO-pack S5 97, 1971 
Prepared b> Sociological Resources for the Social Studies episodes in Social 
Inquiry Senes, sponsored by the Amencan ScKiological Associaf^n 
Robert C Angell and Robert A Feldmcsser, Project Directors 

Allyn & Bacon, 470 Atlantic Ave , Boston, Mass 02210 
Instructors' guide, SI 59, grades 10 — 12, average reading level 

Note Appropnaie for courses in sociology, Lurrent affairs, government, 
psychology, and peace studies Seven days is the expected teaching lime, f 
which can be broken up 

Description and evaluation Using examples ranging from cold war to labor 
management disputes, this matenal demonstrates what happens when both 
parties to a dispute negotiate without trusting each other The pamphlet also 
suggest.s several ways to overcome this problem, including the development of 
a more effective Lommunication system and methods for the gradual reduction 
of tensioii between adversaries 

The learning dynamics of this curriculum arc called "pondered involve- 
ment " and involve simulation exercises designed to get the students to find 
wa>s to maximize payoffs through trust or pa> the pnce for getting caught in 
situations in which both sides lose Three simulation exercises are included in 
this pamphlet One involves an arms race,> the second a competition between 
businessmen, and ^he third a pK)wer str\jggle between inbes These simulation 
exeaiscs and subsequent elas*^ discussions should help students learn about 
real-life situations involving winning,, losing, cooperation and/or trust, and 
some of the concepts regarding methcxls for building trust and co<^pcration 

This pamphlet is part (^f a larger senes that contains materials devoted to 
sociological topics and methcxJological procedures The pamphlets were 
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initially wruicn by sociologists,, rewritten by high !>chool teachers, and later 
revised on the basi6 of field tests involving 9,000 students and 200 teachers 

3, Patterns of Human Conflict S92 00, 1973 
3 filmstrips, 2 tape cassettes, 35 student booklets 
Prepared by the Center for War/Peace Studies Schloat, Inc , 
150 White Plains Rd., Tarrytown, N Y 10591 
Teachers' guide; grade 8 — junior college 

Note: Appropnate for courses in U S, and world history, government, 
psychology,, sociology ,^ anthropology, world cultures, and peace studies 

Description and evaluation . This filmsinp-tapc program won one of Learning 
Magazine s "best of the year" awards (December, 1974) after being reviewed 
by teachers, libi'anans, and scholars The program begins by alerting students 
to how extensive conflict is and then involves them in problem-solving 
activities. Students first view filmstrips that may or may not involve individu- 
al, community, national, or global conflict On the basis of what they sec, they 
attempt to define the term "conflict" and thereafter simulate a community 
conflict situation This program should enable students to learn the meaning 
of conflict, to become aware of its causes, and to consider methods for turning 
conflict into cooperation, 

E Materials on Peace 

I War and War Prevention (paperback) $2 36; 1974; 141 pages 
Joseph and Roberta Moore 

Hayden American Values Series, Jack Nelson,^ senes editor 
Hay den Co.. 50 Essex St , Rochelle Park, N J 07662 
Grades 10—12. 

NotCs Appropnate for current affairs courses, supplementary matenal for 
counes that deal with wars, and for minicourses on peace Includes a list of 
colleges offering courses on peace studies 

Description and evaluation. This book fully covers the subjects of peace and 
war. Causes of war arc discussed and suggestions forti.c prevention of war are 
made It also contains matenal su itable for leaching about the nature of law and 
government as well as material requmng students to establish their own 
government in simulated situations (e g , for a group of survivors from an 
airplane crash on a desert island ) 

This book takes a global approach In an effort to make students understand 
war- prevention, the authors describe threats to peace that appear to be very 
difficult to deal with The students arc then made aware of a number of 
plausible solutions and asked to develop their own solutions To quote from 
the introduction of the editor of this scries,^ the learning dynamics of this 
approach include the following components. 

(1) Case studies illustrating the issue by focusing on human situations, 

(2) Factual information about the issue which can be used as evidence m 
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making social decisions, (3) Divergent views and opposing value judg- 
ments showing a variety of values involved in solving the issues, (4) Futur- 
istic scenarios illustrating possible consequences of social decisions m 
future human situations, (5) Suggestions for involvement in the issue and 
the decisions, (6) Recommendation for further study 

Although the discussion questions often simply ask whether or not the student 
agrees with the text, some are quite imaginative (e g , students are asked to 
explain war to someone from a culture that does not have it) The authors 
assume adult attitudes m students without expecting too much — a very 
refreshing perspective successfully earned out 

Teachers may need to correct for the bias towards long-temi war preventives 
of a non-deterrent nature It would also be extremely useful to provide 
materials on cnsis situations m which the proposed peace plans can be tested 

2 World Order ipsipctbucV.) I%8, 78 pages, $1 89. Color slides for this unit 
$8 25, Teachers' Manual SI 65, 9 titles, ea ((i 75 pages 

Byron G- Massialas, Jack Zcvm 

From World History Through Inquiry Sencs. same authors 
Rand McNally & Co , 8255 N Central Park, Skokie, III 60076 

Note Grades 9 — !2. appropriate for world history, political science, and 
peace studies courses 

Description and evaluation The Massialas 8c Zcvm curriculum raises peace 
questions, contains material covenng topics that have become increasingly 
important, and avoids problems sometimes associated with inquiry teaching 

This particular book is the political science-onented part of a larger series 
thdl constitutes a full world-history program for senior high school students It 
consists of selected documents, news items, maps, graphs, photographs, 
poems, cartoons, fictional matenal. etc Selections from old news magazines 
arc sometimes used to give the reader a sense of the political climate of the time 
and to generate suspense which comes from reading dispatches written before it 
IS known what the outcome of a given event will be 

The Massialas & Zcvm booklet is not outdated even though it was pubhshed 
in 1968 The authors did an amazing job of selecting materials whose 
importance has not diminished over the years The inclusion of the Sakharov 
peace program is a good example 

Tile inquiry appmach is carried out in these matcnals by giving students 
significant issues to look for in the various selections and by open ended 
discussion questions This book not only presents exciting case studies, it also 
raises cntical issues 

3 The Analxsis of Public Issues Rrof>ram (paperback) 1973 

Dec ision Making in o Democ^^y (text, 442 pages) S4 80, instructors manual, 
S8 97. A udio Visual kits. 00, Handout sheets, $28 -50. Sample kit. S 15 5 1 . 
Problem booklets. SI 98, Teachers* guides to problem booklets, S 78, Total, 
SI 35 54 
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Jameii P Shaver, Guy A Larkins 

Houghton Mifflin, Hopcwell-Pennington Road, Hopewell, N J 08525 

Note Grades 10 — 12. appropriate for currenl problems courses or as an 
introduction \o any social studies course to teach reasoning methods. 

Description and evaluatton One way to educate for peace ls to leach possible 
peace policies and methods of reasoning for choosing between them This 
book performs the latter task m a fascinating way Tliis is the only program 
other than the one by Oiiver-Ncwmann which teaches a full range of reasoning 
methods The reasoning rncihods m this program are explicitly spelled out and 
include judging accuracy dccision-making, drawing dishnctions between 
types of values and conflicts, and qualifying decisions 
This program covers all the sociaJ sciences as well as history It also treats a 
limited number of mtemational and human nghts issues [e g . the killing of 
Civilians in Vietnam, the "Pueblo * incident, student rights cases., and the 
conflict in Northern Ireland) 

This b<x)k is particularly interesting because the authors have selected 
currenl events to exemplify each reasoning method, and because the reasoning 
methods are valuable in themselves Teachers wishing to cover the subject 
matter of this material and the reasoning methods must recognize, however, 
that many students have great difficulty handling both at the same time 

4 Gandhi (paperback) lO-patk orders S9 00, 64 pages. Teachers' guide — 
90c. 1969 

Daniel Birch. D Ian Allen 

Asian Studies Inquir)* Program, John U Michael is and Robin McKeown. 
project directors 

Addison Wesley. Jacob Way. Reading, Mass 01867 

Note Grades 9 — 12. average reading level or above, appropriate for world 
histor)', current problems and government courses 

Desvnpuon and evaluafion Non-violence is an essential topic of peace studies 
and Gandhi is one of the most eminent peace heroes Therefore, any study of 
peace should include a descnption of his work and his philosophy This 
pampMet docs this task vvcll It contains quotes from Gandhi, gives an 
action-filled account of the famous salt march, describes Gandhi's campaigns 
on behalf of the untouchables of India and reports on his early efforts to obtain 
human rights fc^r Indians liv mg in South Africa What is remarkable about this 
booklet is (hat it c(mvinces the reader that achievements which many students 
beheve can be attained only by violent means are attainable through non- 
violence 

The learning dynamic of this study consists of taking a new principle, non- 
violence ir)ing to convince students to oppc^se vK^Ience more than they did 
before and having students practice non- violence Teachers w ill need to guard 
agamsl the icndcncv of students t(^ concluoc that non-Molcncc is applicable 
{^nK in a Hindu culture 
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Note A number ol curriculum programs discussed in (he preceding s^chons 
of this chapter deal with human nght.s issues and should be consulted to 
supplement the matenals that are discussed ir. this scchon 
I Foi using on Global Poverty ana Development a Resource Book for 
Educators (looselcaf notebook), $12 00 (One can buy one copy and reaci 
sections aloud or reproduce them ), 630 pages (most of which arc i-4 page 
excerpts of readings) 

Jaync C Millar 

Overseas Development Council 

1717 Mass Ave , N W , Washington, D C 20036 

Note Grades 9 — 12, average reading level or above Appropriate for 
current affairs, world or U S history, economu s, sociology , govcmnKjnt, and 
anthropology courses 

Description end evaluation Tnis book explores the extent and effect of 
poverty, illiteracy and related problems existing both in the United Stales and 
abroad It describes current efforts to deal with these problems and demon- 
strates that they arc global in nature The book contains excerpts of readings, ^ 
charts, a film list, teaching suggestions, and background information for 
teachers Millar's approach is to develop in studenis a feeling of compassion 
and guilt for people whose plight is due to economic underdevelopment and to 
make it possible for students to gain expcnence dealing with such problems. 

Although this book covers cntical human nghts issues, among them the nght 
to life, to work and to an adequate standard of living, teachers may want to 
supplement it with materials that explore the causes of underdevelopment in 
greater depth 

Millar's book is impressive because it contains very effectively selected 
excerpts from available matenals which have a strong impact on the reader 
For example, one reading tells what would have to be subtracted from a middle 
class Amcncan home to have it resemble the home of a poor family man under- 
developed count! y 

Some of the questions included in this book arc very broad ^ . * 'what is the 
meaning of char^ge'^") Teachers will have to make them more specific in 
order to provoke a meaningful discussion But this book contains many useful 
resources and is simplified by a directory of materials applicable to whatever 
social studies subject the teacher may be teaching 

2 Great Cases of the Supreme Court (paperback) 131 pages, 1975,^ $3 96 
Decisions supplenr»ent 57^ 

Teachers' guide $2.16, grades 7—8 (suitable for senior high school) 

Vitallssues of the Constitution ipapcrbsick), 150 pages, S4 40, 1976, Grades 1 1 

— 12 (9th grade reading level) Decisions supplcn^ent 99c 

Instructors' guide $2 22 

Robcn H Ratcliffe, General Editor 
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Part of Ihc Trailniafks of liberty Series (Prcparc(i bv l.aw in Amcncan 
Scxiciv) 

Houghton MifHin Co . Hopewell Pennington Road, Hopewell, N J 08525 

f^oie Appropriate tor courses in government, U S history, law, and current 
problems Can be used as a supplement or a major text 

l)es< riptton and fMilucitton These two very snnilar bociks present .several 
do/cn actual coun j^es and relevant historical tackground dealing Ion he musi 
part with (henghts ol ihe individual As presented, each case is approxmiaicly 
one half to two pages m length, with the actual court decisjon:» being reprinted 
\\\ a separate bcx)k This enables students to argue the c«»Nes before learning 
how ihcy were .\'tuall^ decided Since the policy concerns of the opposing 
sides are inrludea in the text, students will not hcive an opportunity to work 
them out for themselves They will, however, Icam from making the policy 
choices that judges ivakc The case studies enable students to Icam to examine 
facis in a legal dispute, to sec how the U S ConslituUon and laws would be 
applied by iLc opposing sides to a dispute, and to find out what legal 
considerations deicrmme the judgment in a case 

The cases included in iiicsc l>coks are intciesting bccauj^c they either mvolve 
p<Micy dilemma*> or outrageous lower court decisions In the latter categoi) 
for example, is the Cauli case, involving a lower court decision holding that 
juvenile offenders are not entitled to Icsjal counsel, which v.as subsequently 
revcr.cd by the U S Supreme Court 

In the "Traill narks'* senes, discussion questions break the case studies down 
issue by Js^sue They are paceded by hypothetical situations show.ng the 
relevance of the is.>ues for young people Mock tnal prtxedures are dcscnbed 
nd a sample scnpt is provided to indicate how to run such tr'als Most of the 
cases deal with cnminal and constitutional law matters, which should enable 
students to learn abc^ut their rights ana gam 'nsi^hts into the processes through 
which these nghls arc protected "Hie maienals included in this series were 
trial-taught and modified in the light of that expenence 

All in all, these bcx)ks provide maienal on human nghis is^^ues which will 
allow students to learn through the excitement of controversy, practice in role 
playing, and oppx^rtunities for pilling one policy concern against another But 
teachers may want to add some international human rights maienal to asoid 
reinforcng students' impression ihai only ihe U S seeks to protect indisidual 
rights. 

3 Dissent and Protest (paperback), 1974, 150 pages 
David C Naylor 

Hayden American Values Senes, Jack Nelson, ediior 
Hayden Book Co . 50 Essex St . Rochelle Park,. N J 07662 

Note Grades lO — 12 The reading level is quite difficult because ot the 
vocabulary and ix^cause of v» hat it requires the student to remember as he 
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reads Appropriaic for U S hislOi7, sociology, and curreni affairs courses 
Sec Seclion El for the leaching pixxedurc employed in this book 
Description and evaluation This \ooV achieves a balance between politically 
**safe" superficiality and a radicah im thai might threaten a teacher's job The 
materials presented include personal stones {e ^ , that of Rosa Parks who 
sparked the Montgomery bus boycott) and narratives of histoncal events (e g . 
the dissent displayed by Amencaji colonists against their homelands) The 
author is critical of dissent for disseit's sake and dissent resulting from personal 
immaturity Coun cxses m which di:>scnt might be restricted are presented and 
provide role playing possibilities Surveys concerning the attitudes of people 
toward vanous forms of dissent are also included 

This bcx)k IS inieresting because of the dilemmas it raises {e ^ . obedience 
Versus conscience) and because of its dramatic presentations of injustices The 
book assumes that students can dc:cide what is wrong m society and consider 
which problems nicnt dissent Famous precedents for dissent are descnbed 
and limits for excessive dissent are proposed This book will probably 
succeed m convincing students thc.t dissent has a place in our society and should 
help them develop cntena for its use The teacher may wish to add materia! on 
sirdlcgies for dissent 

4 The Right.\ of Women (papcrt>ack) $2 36. i974. 136 pages. 
Sylvia Fcldnian 

Haycien Amencan Values Scries. Jack Nelson, editor 
Hayden Book Co . 50 Essex St . Rochelle Park, N J 07662 

Note Senior high schcxM level Appropriate for U S history. s^Kiology. and 
women's studies courses In history courses the book could be used to deal 
with the staiggic for women's rights and with human rights in general 

Defimiion and evaluation This book begins with three personalized accounts 
of women m crises situations and five pages of narrative history It deals with 
the status of women, discusses some aspects of ihe development of sex roles 
during childhcKxj. and priwides information concerning salary discnmination 
The RighiK of Women stands on its own as information and because of the 
"shcKk effect"" it will have on kids The book tnes to raise students" 
consciousness as well as develop in them a sense of shame regarding the denial 
of women's nghts It contains fascinating facts {e ^> . heavier penalties tend to 
be given to female criminal offenders than to males committing the same 
crimes), and assumes that its readers arc mature individuals Suggestions for 
scxial action for scho<^l reform arc presented in the activities section The 
teacher may want to supplement the discussion questions and add current 
international nviterial on women "s rights 

IV. SELECTING AND COMBINING THE MATERIALS 

Which of the inatenals reviewed above seem best for vanous purposes' 
How might these materials be organized if more than one is used, particularly 
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so that they may best be tailored to students' intercuts and levels ot develop- 
ment'^ In dealing with these questions little attention wj|| be paid to the 
gradc-levellabeh attached lo the matenals, since many of them could be used at 
levels other than those for which they arc recommended This is an is.sue lo be 
resolved by reference to the perceived needs of individual teachers 

Teachers who favor emphasizing projects for individual students would find 
it useful to obtain all or many of the materials reviewed here and lo have 
students use them as reference matenals The teacher could, of course, also 
use them to package their own choice of curriculum or ennchmeni activities 

Teachers rcsp<^nsible for courses or units which do not explicitly deal with 
(lie four princip<^l subjects of the UNESCO Recommendation may wish to 
select a more genera! text that addresses a wider range of topics f*or example, 
(3liver & Newmann's Fuhhc Issues Sene si Harvard Sonal Studies Project 
covers U S history and interdisciplinary concerns. Weil/man & Gross' The 
Human Experieme and Massiala^s & Zcvm's Simulating So( lal Conflu t cover 
world history and interdisciplinary concerns McKcown's World Studies 
Inquiry Series fcKuse^ on world history and intercultural studies 

The three sets of matenals that cover all the topics suggested by the 
UNESCO Recommendation, Stanford, Peacemaking A Guuie to Conflu t 
Resolution for Individuals, Groups, and Nations, Oliver <& Newmann, Publu 
Issues Series/ Harvard Sodal Studies Project, and Fraenkel Mettalf, 
Peac ekeepin}^. are close to adequate in themselves and would simplify the 
choice Each has a substantive and a pedagogic integrity that would be hard lo 
match by experimenting \^ith a patchwork of several materials My own 
personal preference for a source on each of the topics or the UNESCO 
Recommendation would be We it/man & Gross' The Human Experience tor 
intercultural understanding or, for a shoner treatment,. Fersh's Learning about 
Peoples and Cultures For international c(X)peration, my preference would be 
Patterns of Human Conflu t or Organizations among Nations and Dipiomac > 
and International Iaiw fmm the Oliver-Newmann series My choice for 
dealing with peace issues would be Stanford\ Peacemaking A Guide to 
Conflu I Resolutum for Indniduals. Groups, andNatums The best curriculum 
on human rights issues is Ihe Struggle for Human Rights (Fraenkel & Metcalf 
series) 

It IS also possible to organise these matenals according to developmental 
stages Junior high schcx^l students, for example, arc particularly concemed 
with relating lo fnends and relatives Help with this topic can be found in 
Stanford's Peac emakmg A Guide to Conflict Resolutum for Indniduals, 
Groups and Naticms. SRSS, Simulating Social Conflict and Patterns of 
Human Conflict Senior high school students arc more concerned with their 
own identity, or what the> will hold as objects of fidelity (in Frik Enkson s 
lemis) Teachers nia\ therefore want lo include matenals v^hich contain 
mfomiation on \alue (.lanfication or descriptions of social movements and of 
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peace hcrcx!s Nearly all the nialcnals reviewed in ihis chapter Lover some of 
these subjects 

Since Lawrence Kohlberg's stages of moral and LOgnitive development arc 
currently ver) pcipular among cumculum specialists, s^Kial Mudies depart- 
ments may want to organize their matenals according to those s!ages They can 
be reduced to three levels The first, concern for personal gam and avoidance 
of harm,> is most straightforwardly handled by Stanford's Peaiemaking A 
Guide to Conflut Resolution for lndividu<ils. Groups, and ^^itlon^, in Patterns 
of Human Conflut by the Center for War/Peace Studies, and in SRSS' 
StniuUitinfi So( lal Conflict The second level, concern for accepted or conven- 
tional behavior herc and abroad, is the focus of Wcil/man & Gross" The Human 
ExperierM f , McKcown's World Studies Inquiry Series, Ratcliffc 's Gre< it Cases 
of the Supreme Court and Great hsues of the Constitution, and Fcldman's The 
Ri}*hts of Women The third level, concern for higher principles, is dealt with 
in Stanford's Peacemaking A Guide to Conflict Resolution for Individuals, 
Groups, and Nations, the Oliver & Now man n series. Fracnkcl & Mctcalf, 
Peacekeeptng. Millar's Focusing on Global Poverty and Development, and 
Naylor's Dissent ami Protest 

Other mcthcxls might also be explored in designing social studies programs 
One approach would consist of providing students with high-intcrcst level 
matenals on one or more topics of the UNESCO Recommendation Most of 
the b(X)ks reviewed in this chapter arc interesting, but only the most suitable 
parts should be selected to initiate the program Another approach, particularly 
for younger people ,^ would draw on the biographic matenal found, for example, 
in Birch & Allen's Gandhi and in the selections from McKeown's World 
Studies Inquiry Series A third approach would attempt to develop a sense of 
outrage in students concerning problems of peace and justice Most of the 
matenals reviewed in this chapter include selections that could be used lo 
achieve this gc^al and lo create a desire in students to learn more about a given 
topic 

it IS also possible to organize this material along attitudinal lines Thus, 
stereotyping and prejudice are dealt with m Stanford's Peat emaking A Guide 
to Conflut Resolution for Individuals. Groups, and Nations, Fcrsh's Learning 
atxyut Peoples and Cultures. King's PerceptionlMisperceptwn ChinalUSA, 
and Shaver & Lai-kins' Analysis of Public Issues Program Jingoism or 
excessive chauvinism is treated by Stanford and in the Oliver & Ncwmann and 
Fraenkel & Metcalf senes. as well as by all of the materials on intercultural 
understanding Massialas-2^vin's World Order, Moorcs' War and War Pre- 
vention, Birch & AUen'sGa/uy/ii, id\dM\\\^^s Focusing on Global Poverty and 
Development Aggressiveness is discussed m Peacemakings Patterns of Hu- 
man Conflict, Simulating Social Conflict, War and War Prevention, and 
Gandhi 

Many teachers limit their teaching for peace to trying to develop more 
amicable individuals These teachers should also consider demonstrating lliat 
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socio-economic systems, not just ag^ivsstvc individuals, can promote ccnain 
fomi-sof violence and explore ways to change these defects Materials that will 
help With this task can be found m Stanford, the Oliver & Newman n and 
Fraenkel Sc Metcalf series as well as in the b(X)ks by King, M(X)n:, Birch & 
Allen, and Millar 



In the field of international education, curricula have been strongly in- 
fluenced by the trends of* the new stxial studies movement Our review also 
suggests that materials h;>ve been developed that are both intercsiing and 
understandable to a wide vanety of students in lemis of motivation and reading 
level But, as we have seen, only three cumcula have been found thai integrate 
the four principal topics of the UNESCO Recommendation Moreover, the 
coverage of mtemaiional human nghts issues is very limited,, and the maienal 
'.onceming the United Nations and other international organizations w for the 
most part limited to structures rather than dynamic prcxcs^es Another need is 
for books that present the concept of globalism better than do existing 
materials 



V, CONCLUSION 
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Conclusions 



The 1974 UNESCO Recommendation was drafted by government rep- 
resentatives of countnes whose cultural backgrounds, educational systems and 
ideological perspectives min'or the diversity that exists among the nations and 
peoples of our planet It is a consensus instrument that draws on a number of 
different educational philosophies and pedagogic methods to promote us goals 
The significance of this Recommendation denves in large measure from the 
fact that in it the UNESCO Member States were able to agree on a comprehen- 
sive set of pnnciples and policies governing international education in the 
mtemalional arena, this agreement gives political legitimacy to efforts design 
ed to promote global and human nghls education 

The Recommendation can also provide Amencan educators with important 
insights about attitudes and values that their peers in other parts of the world 
wish to see reflected in international education programs Such programs can 
grcdtly benefit from intellectual cross- fertilization and transnational coopera- 
tion 

The progress in international education dunng the last several decades has 
been toward greater realism as evidenced by the articulation of more concrete 
goals There seems to be a clearer perception of the reality of global interde- 
pendence and Its relation to the national interest, an increased appreciation of 
the interrelationship of ongoing school programs with other parts of the social 
and educational systems, a growing recognition of the importance of the struc- 
ture of the school as well as the content of cumculum, an awareness of the 
importance of teacher preparation as well as the production of appropnate cur- 
nculum matenals, and, finally a sharper focus on education as a means of 
enhancing the average citizen's motivation to participate in world affairs rather 
than t>eing a passive observer 

Many of these concems are reflected in the educational pnnciples that the 
UNESCO Recommendation articulates In the realization of these pnnciples, 
human nghts education becomes an integral part of intemational education, 
hfe-long education takes on a higher pnonty than schooling restncted to the 
years from 6 to 16, the value of interdisciplinary international education is 
recognized, and the importance of knowledge about the efforts of vanous 
mtemo on'il organizations in helping to solve local, national and world 
problems is :i cussed 

The emphis:s op enhanced knowledge of mtemalional human nghts efforts 
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m ihis Recomnicndj(i()n retlcLlsa vMdely shared vics^ jhi)u( (he inifK;nanLe of 
educiilion in exploring the universdlu) ot niankind\ )edrn)ng (or human rights 
(The scope ot this universahi> is at tested to by the nun> human rights instru- 
ments thai (he I'N and other inlemalional and regional organizations have 
adopted ) {digrams that fail to take account ot the long-range politieal 
implications ot" the international human rights movement and the d>namus ot 
the inlemalional pn^esses and sv stems that give it iriLreasing vitalit> elearlv 
(ail to rcsp'jnd to some of the most basK human needs and political issues ot our 
times Iliis IS one aspect ot international education that Arnerii.an educators 
cannot attord to neglect 

hducation has a tremendous but unrealized fK)tential tor intluen* mg the 
international orientations ot students Action to improve educa'ion in this 
res[K'ct nujsi take place in a varietv ot nnxJes and at all levels of instruetion 
b<;ginning no later than (he elemeniar> schix)! 

Laudable ideas about international understanding and peace represent onl) a 
small first step in a ver) complex pr^Kess Teachers need preparation uhich 
will help them to optimallv utili/e not onl> available materials but also the 
|'M)ssibilities tor meamngtul interaction among students, and betvveen students 
and teachers The current practice of stressing factual material will need to be 
supplemented b) a more dvnamic issue -oriented discussion ot the role that 
individuals, groups and nations pla> in t(x]a>\ world An international and 
inlercultura! dimension should be an explicit and implicit part ot classrmmi 
funcuonmg In this connection, it is uonh emphasising that the global per- 
spective can be tosiered through man) subject areas without detracting from the 
master) of prescribed material 

Instructional materials dealing u iih other countries u ill have to be improved 
and brought up to date and references to global problems included in man) 
courses Materials concerned with human rights need to be wntien since vei") 
little currently exists which meets the special needs of American students for a 
perspective on international human rights One mcthcxl, frequently adopted in 
I'NHSCO AssiKiated Schix>l projects, is to chix)sc a specific theme for study 
which has liKaK national and international ramifications Human rights issues 
are particularly well- suited for this approach But there are many other 
techniques to accomplish similar results 

Material which considersjhe d)namic pr^KCsses of transnational interaction, 
analyzing the a)lcs of governmental institutions {e the IIN, World Health 
Organization, Universal Posul Union) and private organizations (^^ ^ Amnes- 
ty IrilemationaL multi national corporations), is needed to supplenKmt the 
current more static emphasis on the siucJ) rf the structure' ot governmental 
organizations and the ceremonial activiiiesof national leaders The need is 
even more passing for curriculum units w hich integrate all of these topics the 
international protection ot human nghts, the international dimensions ol liKai 
and national problems the activities which comprise transnational interaction, 
and the prtKCss bv which human being%comc to understand the points of view 
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ot individuals from other nations and cultures There is a great need for 
maleridls at the elcmentar> as well as the secondar> .vh(K)l le\el Onlv when 
such teaching resources become available will it be fK)ssiblc to present the 
ramifications of realistic citizenship education in a global as well as domestic 
context 

F urther research is needed into the nature of existing opinions and priKcsses 
of altitude tonnation and change in young people This should include the 
caa'ful cvaluadon of materials and methods to minimize slippage between 
objectives and results In-class interview projects and carcfuUlassroor^ f >cr- 
v at ion undertaken by teachers as well as projects constructed by research 
specialists can contribute to this effort 

In the case of some individuals or school distncts, attempts to implement the 
principles proclaimed in the Recommendation will simply require an intensifi- 
cation of on-going efforts to include an international dimension in classr(X)m 
activities and to fiKus on the global aspects of social, economic and political 
problems 

A more cc^nccrted effoit will be necessary to launch international human 
rights education The stress in Amencan civic education programs on do- 
mestic human rights, coupled with tlic failure of the United States to ratify 
major UN human nghts treaties and the consequent lack of av^areness of their 
CK istcnce on the pan of Amencans. makes a special educational effort nccessar- 
) Those who would undertake this task must not only familiarize themselves 
w ith the basic information regarding international human nghts documents and 
institutions described in this book, they must alsoprcparc curriculum and media 
materials as well as more effective classroom mcthcxls for making human nghts 
problems meaningful to students 

It IS our hope that those involved in education at all levels and in all forms will 
examine and analyze the 1974 UNESCO Recommendation with an eye toward 
lis applicability in their own situation The Recommendation consists of both a 
justification for linking international human nghts with education for inter- 
national understanding, cooperation, and peace and an extensive list of 
important elements of such education Its agenda for action is sufficiently 
compelhng that one need not support ihc particular organization which has 
sponsored the Rccommendat;on to favor its realization 

Whether Amcncans agree with all or most of its prescriptions is ^^ss 
important than the opportunity its adoption provides for a fresh look at what we 
are doing to prepare our young people to deal with the problems of tomorrow 
It takes little imagination to predict that the problems of tomorrow will be more 
global or international both in terms of their implications and solutions thanare 
the problems of today ''Global interdependence' may have become a cliche ^ 
but It is aho increasingly true Amencan educational policymakers, adminis- 
trators, curriculum developers, teachcrs,^ and university instructors responsible 
for pre-service and in-scrvicc teacher training will therefore need to give 
senous consideration to the steps that have to be taken by them to adapt cduca- 
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(lonal p<">licies and practices to this new rea)u> An analysis of ihe>uggcsnons 
coniamcd m (he UNESCO Recommendation can facililatc (his lask^ifkl provide 
a useful point of departure for this reassessment The Recommendation can 
perform a particularly important educational function in such a reassessment 
because many of the educational principles and policies that it prcKlaims reflect 
widely shared global pcrNpeciives and aspirations 
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I, Recommendation concerning Education for 
International Understanding, Co-operation and 
Peace and Education relating to 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 



The General Conference of the United Nations Educationalv Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, meeting m Pans from 1 7 October to 23 November 1974, 
at its eighleenth session, 

Mindful of the responsibility incumbent on States to achieve through education 
the aims set ibnh in the Charter of the United Nations, the Constitution of 
Unesco, the Universal Declaration of Human RighiS and the Geneva Conven- 
tions for the Protection of Victims of War of 12 August 1949, in order to 
promote international understanding,- co-operation and peace and respect for 
numan nghts and fundamental freedoms, 

Reajfirmm2 the responsibility which is incumbent on Unesco to encourage and 
support in Member States any activity designed to ensure the education of all 
for the advancement of justice, freedom,, human rights and peace. 

Noting nevertheless that the activity of Unesco and of its Member States 
sometimes has an impact only on a small minonty of the steadily growing 
numbers of schoolchildren , students, young p)eople and adults continuing their 
education, and educators, and that the cumcula and methods of international 
education are not always attuned to the needs and aspirations of the partici- 
pating young people and adults. 

Noting moreover that in a number of cases there is still a widedispanty between 
proclaimed ideals, declared intentions and the actual situation. 
Having decided, at its seventeenth session, that this education should be the 
subject of a recommendation to Member States, 

Adopts this nineteenth day of November 1974, the present recommendation 

The General Conference recommends that Member States should apply the 
following provisions by taking whatever legislative or other steps may be 
required in conformity with the Constitutional practice of each State to give 
effect within their respective temtones to the pnnciples set forth in this recom- 
mendation 

The General Conference recommends that Member States bnng this recom- 
mendation to the attention of the authonlies, departments or bodies responsible 
for school education,, higher c iucation and out-of-school education, of the 
various organizations carrying out educational work among young people and 
adults such as student and youth movements, associations of pupils' parents, 
teachers' unions and other interested parties 

The General Conference recommends thai Member States submit to it, by 
dates and in the form to be decided upon by the Conference, reports concerning 
the action taken by them in pursuance of this recommendation 
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I SIGNIFICANCE OF TERMS 

1 For the purposes ol this rccomnicndaiion 

(a) The word educ aiion implies ihe entire prcKess ot sixial hfe b\ means of 
which mdividuals and scKial groups learn to develop tonsciouNU wiihin, 
and the bcnefil (^t, Jhe national and inlcmaMonal Lommunilies. the v. hole 
ot their pcrsc^nal capacities, attitudes, aptitudes and knowledge This 
pr(KCss i.s not limited t(^ any specific activities 

(b) The temis miernaiiofuil understanding, co-operauon dT\i\ peace are to 
be considered as an indivisible whole based on the principle of fnendly 
relations between peoples and States having different social and political 
s)stenis and on the respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms In 
the lex tot this recommendation, the different connotations of these te mis are 
some times gathered together in a concise expression, ' inter fuiuonal 
ediuuiton" 

(( ) Human n^his ajid fundamental freedoms are thcise defined in the United 
Nations Charter, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
International Covenants on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, and on 
CjviI and Political Rights 

II SCOPE 

2 This recommendation applies to all stages and tomis of education 
III. GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

Fxjucation should be infused with the aims and purp^^ses set forth i., the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Constitution of Uncsco and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, particularly Article 26. paragraph 2, cf the 
last-named, which states * 'Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and to the strengthening of respect for human nghis 
and fundamental freedoms It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further the 
activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace" 

4 In order to enable every person to contribute actively to the fulfilment of the 
aims rcterrcd to in paragraph .3. and promote international solidanty and 
co-operation, which arc necessary in solving the world problems affecting the 
individuals' and communities* life and exercise of fundamental nghts and 
freedoms, the follow:ng objectives should be regarded as major guiding 
principles of educational policy 

(a) an mtcmalional dimension and a global perspective m education a; all 
levels and in all its fomis. 

(b) understanding and respect for all peoples, their cultures. civiiiicUions. 
values and ways of life, including domestic ethnic cultures and cultures of 
other nations. 

(c) awareness of the increasing global interdependence between peoples 
and nations. 

(d) abilities to communicate with others. 
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(c) awareness not only of the rights but also of the duties incumbent upon 
individuals, social groups and nations towards each other. 

(f) understanding of the necessity for intcmationaJ sohdanty and co- 
opxtration., 

(g) readiness on the part of the individual to participate in solving the 
problems of his community, his country and the world at large 

5 Combining learning, training, information and action, international educa- 
tion should further the appropriate intellectual and emotional development of 
the individual It should develop a sense of social responsibility and of 
solidarity with less pnvileged groups and should lead to observamcc of the 
pnnciples of equality in cvcr>'day conduct It should also help to develop 
qualities . aptitudes and abilities which enable the individual to acquire a cntical 
understanding of problems at the national and the international level, to 
understand and explain facts, opinions and ideas, to work in a group, to accept 
and participate in free discussions, to observe the elementary rules of procedure 
applicable to any discussion, and to base value-judgements and decisions on a 
rational analysis of relevant facts and factors ^ 

6 Education should stress the inadmissibility of recourse to war for purposes 
of expansion . aggression and domination, or to the use of force and violence for 
purposes of repression, and should bnng every person to understand and 
assume his or her responsibilities for the maintenance of peace It should 
contnbute to international understanding and strengthening of world peace and 
to the activities in the struggle against colonialism and nco-colonialism in all 
iheir forms and manifestations, and against all forms and vancties of racialism.^ 
fascism, and apartheid as well as other ideologies which breed national and 
racial hatred and which are contrary to the purposes of this recommendation 



IV, NATIONAL POLICY, PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 



7 Each Member State should formulate and apply national policies aimed at 
increasing the efficacy of education in all its forms and strengthening its 
contnbution to international understanding and co-operation, to the maintc 
nance and development of a just peace to the establishment of social justice, to 
respect for and application of human nghts and fundamental freedoms, and to 
the eradication of the prejudices, misconceptions, inequalities and all forms of 
mjusticc which hinder the achievement of these aims 

8 Member States should in collaboration with the National Commissions lake 
steps to ensure co-operation between ministncs and departments and co- 
ordination of their efforts to plan and carry out concerted progiammcs of action 
in intcmation'-il education 

9 Member States should provide, consistent with their constitutional pro- 
visions, the financial, administrative, material and moral support necessary to 
implement this recommendation . >^ 
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V. PARTICULAR ASPECTS OF LEARNING, TRAINING 
AND ACTION 

Ethical and cmc aspects 

10 Member Slates should lake appropnale sieps lo strengthen and develop in 
the processes of learning and training, attitudes and bchavjour based on 
recognition of the equality and necessary interdependence of nations and 
peoples 

1 1 Member States should take steps to ensure that the principles of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and of the International Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination become an integral part 
of the developing prersonahty of each child, adolescent, young person or adult 
by applying these principles in the daily conduct of education at each level and 
m aJI lis forms, thus enabling each individual to contribute personally to the 
regeneration and extension of education in the direction indicted . 

12 Member States should urge educators, in collaboration with pupils, 
parents, the organizations concemed and the community, to use methods which 
appealto the creative imagination of children and adolescents and to their social 
activities and thereby to prepare them to exercise their rights and freedoms 
while recognizing and respecting the rights of others and to perform their social 
duties 

1 3 Member Stales should promote , at every stage of education , an active civic 
training which will enable every person to gain a knowledge of the method of 
operation and the work of public institutions, whether local, national or 
international, to become acquainted with the procedures for solving funda- 
mental problems, and lo participate in the cultural life of the community and in 
public affairs Wherever possible, ihis participation should increasingly link 
education and action to solve problems at the local, national and international 
levels 

14 Education should include cnlical analysis of the historical and contempo- 
rary factors of an economic and political nature underlying the contradictions 
and tensions between countries, together with study of ways of overcoming 
these contradictions, which are the real impediments to undersianding,^ true 
imcmational co-operaiion and the development of world peace 

15 Education should emphasize the true interests of peoples and their 
incompatibility with the interests of monopolistic groups holding economic and 
political p>owcr, which practise exploitation and foment war 

16 Student participation in the organization of studies and of the educational 
esiablishmcnt they arc attending should itself be considered a factor in civic 
education and an important element m international education 

Cultural aspects 

17 Member Slates should promote, at various stages and in various types of 
education , study of different cultures, their reciprocal influences, their pcrspec- 
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lives and vva>s of life, in order lo encourage mutual apprcnadon ot ihe 
differences between iheni Such slud\ should, among other things, give (Juc 
inipH)nan<we (o the teaching of foreign languages, civilizations and cultural 
heritage as a means of pronioiing iniemalional and inter cultural under- 
standing 

Study of I he major problems of mankind 

18 education should be directed both towards the eradication of conditions 
which perpetuate and aggravate major problems affecting human survival and 
well-being — inequality, injustice, international relations baMid on the use of 
force - and towards measures of intcmational co-opcration likely to help solve 
them Education which m this respect must necessanly be of an inter- 
disciplinary nature should relate to such problems as 

(a) equality of nghts of peoples, and the nghi of peoples to self- 
determination. 

(b^ the maintenance of pcace,^ different types of war and their causes and 
cffrcts, disarmament, the inadmissibility of using science and technology 
for warlike purposes and their use for the purposes of peace and progress, the 
nature and effect of economic, cultural and political relations between 
countncsand the importance of international law for these relations, partic- 
ularly for the maintenance of peace. 

(c) action to ensure the exercise and observance of human nghts, including 
those of refugees, racialism and its eradication, the fight against dis- 
crimination Jn Its vanous forms> 

(d) economic growth and social development and their relation to social 
justice, colonialism and decolonization, ways and means of assisting 
developing countries, the struggle against illiteracy, the campaign against 
disea.sc and famine,, the fight for a better quality of life and the highest 
attainable standard of health, population gro^vth and related questions. 

(e) the use, management and conservation of natural resources, pollution of 
the cnvimnmcnt, 

(f) preservation of the cultural hentage of mankind. 

(g) the role and methods of action of the United Nations system in efforts lo 
solve such problems and possibilities for strengthening and furthcnng its 
action . 

19 Steps should be taken to develop the study of those sciences and disciplines 
which arc directly related to the exercise of the increasingly vaned duties and 
responsibilities involved in international relations 

Other aspects 

20 Member States should encourage educational authonties and educators to 
give education planned m accordance with this recommendation an inter- 
disciplinary, problem-oncnted content adapted to the complexity of the issues 
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invc^lvcd in the application ot human rights and in international ^.o-opcration, 
and in itscll lilustratinii ihe ideas ot rccipnKal inHucnee, mutual support and 
sohdanty Such pn)granimes should be based on adequate research, ex- 
|K*rinK*ntation and the identification ot specific educational objectives 

21 Member Stales should endeavour to ensure that iniemationdl educational 
activity IS granted special attention and resources vvhen it is carried out in 
situations involving panicularlv delicate or expk)sive scKial problems in 
relat'ons. tor example. where there are obvious inequalities nu)pponunitics tor 
access to education 

VI. ACTION IN VARIOUS SECTORS OF EDUCATION 

22 Increased efforts should be made to develop and infuse an international and 
intcr-cultural dimension at all vtage.s and in all forms of education 

2^ Member States should take advantage of the expcncnce of the AsscKiated 
Schools which carry out, with Unesco's help, programmes of international 
education Those concerned with Associated Schools in Member States should 
strengthen and ix^new their cffons to extend the programme to other educational 
institutions and work toward.s the general application of iii results In other 
Member States, similar action should be undertaken as soon ds possible The 
experience of other educational institutions which have carried out successful 
programmes of international education should also be studied and dis- 
seminated 

24 As prc-school education develops. Member States should encourage in it 
activities which correspond to the purposes of the recommendation because 
fundamental attitudes, such as, for example ,^ attitudes on race, are often fonned 
in the pixi-school years In this respect, the attitude of parents should be 
deemed to be an essential factor in the education of children,^ and the adult 
education referred to in paragraph 30 should pay special attention to the 
preparation of parents for their role in prc-school education The first school 
should be designed and organized as a social environment having its own 
character and value, in which vanous situations, including games, will enable 
children to become aware of their nghts, to assert themselves freely while 
accepting their responsibilities, and to improve and extend through direct 
expencncc their sense of belonging to larger and larger conimunitics — the 
family, the school, then the local, national and world communities 

25 Member States should urge the authorities concerned,, as well as teachers 
and students, to rc-examinc periodically how post-secondary and university 
education should be improved so that it may contnbutc more fully to the 
attainment of the objcct'vcs of this recommendation 

26 Higher education should comprise civic training and learn. ng activities for 
all students that will sharpen their knowlcdg'^ jf the majOr proolcms whicn they 
should help to solve, provide them with possibilities for direct and continuou'; 
action aimed at the solution of those problems, and improve their sense of 
inter. :ational co-opcration 
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27 As post-secondary educational establishments, panicularl) univerMtics. 
serve ga)wing nurTiberb of people, they should carry out programmes of inter- 
national education as part of their ba)adened function in life long education and 
should in all teaching adopt a global approach Using all means of communica- 
tion available to (hem, they should provide opportuniiies, facilities lorleamjng 
and activities adapted to people's real interests, problems and xspiraiions 

28 In order to develop the study and practice of inlemaiional co-operation, 
post -secondary educational establishments should systematically take advan- 
tage of the fonns of international action inherent m their role, such a,s visits 
troni foreign protessors and students and piofessional co operation between 
professors and research teams in different countries In particular, studies and 
experimental woik should be carried out on the linguistic , social, emotional and 
cultural obstacles, tensions, attitudes and actions v.hich affect b<.)th foreign 
students and host establishments 

29 Every stage of specialized v^xational training should include training to 
enable students to understand their role and the role of their professions in 
developing their s^Kiety, furthering international co-operation, maintaining 
and developing peace, and to assume their role actively as early as possible 

^0 Whate ver the aims of out-ot-school education, including adult education, 
they should be based on the following considerations 

(a) <is(<ii as p<)ssible a global approach should be applied in all out-of-sch^x)l 
education programmes, which should comprise the appropriate moral, 
c I vie , cultural, scientific and technic al elements of international education, 

(b) all the panics concerned should combine efforts to adapt and use the 
niass media of communications, self education, and inter active learning, 
and such insiiiulions as museums and public libraries to convey relevant 
know ledge to the indi\ idual , to foster in him or her favourable attitudes and a 
willingness to take positive action, and to spread knowledge and under 
standing of the educational carnpaigns and programmes planned in accord- 
ance with the objectives of this recommendation. 

(c) the parties concerned, whether public or private, should endeavour to 
take advantage of favourable situations and opportunities, such the sr/cial 
and cultural activities of youth centres and clubs, cultural centres., com 
munity centres or trade unions, >outh gathermgs and festi\als. sporting 
CNcnts, contacts with foreign v isitors, students or immigrants and exchanges 
of persons in general 

"^1 Steps should be taken to assist the establishment and development ot such 
organi/aiions as student and teacher assixiations for the United Nations, 
mteniational relations clubs and Unesco Clubs, which should be ass(Kialed 
with the preparation and implemeniaiion of co-tudinated programmes of 
intematunial education 

"^2 Member States should endeavour to ensure that, at each stage ot sch^xiland 
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ou(-of-sch(X^I education, act i vines directed toward the objectives of this 
recommendation be co-ordinated and form a coherent whole within the 
curricula for the different levels and types of education, learning and training 
The pnnciplcs of co-operation and association which are inherent in this 
rccommendanon should be applied in all educational activities 



33 Member States should constantly improve the ways and mean;, of 
preparing and certifying teachers and other educational personnel for their mle 
in pursuing the objectives of this recommendation and should, to this end 

(a) provide teachers wuh motivations for their subsequent work com- 
miimen? to the ethics of human rights and to the aim of changing society, so 
thai human nghis arc applied in practice, a grasp of the fundamental unity of 
mankind, ability to inMil appreciation of the nches which the diversity of 
cultures can bestow on every individual, group or nation, 

(b) provide basic interdisciplinary knowledge of world problems and the 
problems of miemational co-operation, thn^ugh, among other means, work 
(o solve these problems, 

(c) prepare teachers themselves to take an active part in devising program- 
mes of inlemationai education and educational equipment and materials, 
taking into account the aspirations of pupils and working in close col- 
laboration With them, 

(d) conipnse expcnmenls in the use of active methcxls of education and 
training in at least elementary techniques of evaluation, particularly those 
applicable to the scxial behaviour and attitudes of children, adolescents and 
adults. 

(e) develop aptitudes and skills such as a desire and ability to mJcc 
educational innovations and to continue his or her training, expenence in 
teamwork and in interdis:. iplinary studies, knowledge of group dynamics, 
and the ability to create favourable opportunities and lake advantage oT 
I hem.. 

(0 include the study of cxperimenis in international education, especially 
innovative experiments earned out in other countncs. and provide those 
concerned, to the fullest possible cxtenl.^ \Mlh opportunities for making 
direct contact with foreign teachers 

34 Member States should provide those concerned with direction, supervision 
or guidance — for instance, inspectors, educational advisers, principals and 
teacher-training colleges and organizers of educational activities for young 
people and adults — with training.^ information and advice enabling them to 
help teachers work toward the objectives of this recommendation, taking into 
account the aspirations of young people with regard to international prt>blems 
and new educational methods that art likely to improve prospects for fulfilling 
these aspirations For these purposes, seminars or refresher courses relating to 
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inlcmalK)nijl inter cultural education should he organi/xd to bring together 
authorities jnd tc<iLhcr\, other seminars or courses might pemiit supervisor) 
[KTsonnel and teachers to meet vMth other groups concerned such as parents, 
students and teachcPv' assiKialions Since there inusc bo a gradual but profound 
change in the role ot education, ihe results ot experiments for the renivxiellmg 
ol slniclures and hierarchical relations m educational establishments should be 
reflected in training. intomiatn)n and advice 

VS Member States should endeavoui to ensure that an> programme ot fun her 
training lor teachers in service or lor personnel responsible lor direction 
includes components of international education and opportunities to compare 
the results ot their experiences in international education 

^6 Member States should encourage and facilitate educational stud) and 
refresher courses abroad, panicularl) b) awarding fellowships, and should 
encourage recognition of such courses as part of the regular paxcss of initial 
liuining, appointment, refresher trammg and promotion of teachers 
M Member Slates should organise or assist bilateral exchanges of teachers at 
all levels of education 

VIIl. EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 

38 Member States should increase their efforts to facilitate the renewal, 
prtxiuction, dissemination and exchange of equipment and materials for 
international education, givmg special consideration to the fact that in man) 
countues pupils and students receive most of their knowledge about inter 
national affairs through the mass media outside the schwl To meet the needs 
expressed b> those concerned with international education, efforts should be 
concentrated on overcoming the lack of teaching aids and on improving their 
qualil) Action should Ix; on the following lines 

(a) appropriate and constructive use should be made of the entire range of 
equipment and aids available, frt)m textbooks to television, and of the nev\ 
educational technology, 

(b) there should be a component of special mass media education in 
teaching to help the pupils select and ana!>se the infomiation convc)ed b) 
mass media, 

(c) a global approach, comprising the introduction ot" international com 
ponents, serving as a framework for presenting local and national aspects of 
different subjects and illustrating the scientific and cultural history of 
mankind, shi)uid be emplo)ed in textb<x>ks and all other aids to learning, 
with due regard to the value of the v isual arts and music as factors conducive 
to understanding between cultures, 

(d) written and audio visual matenals of an mterdisciplinar) nature il- 
lu>irating the major pn^blems confmnting mankind and showing in each 
case the need for international co-operation and its practical form should be 
prcpaR'd in the language or languages of instruction of the country with the 
aid of infomiation supplied b) the United Nations, Unesco and other 
Specialized Agencies, 
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(c) d<K:unicnts aiu) other nuicrsjls 1 1 lust rating the (. uliurc and the a> ot life 
ot each counlr\, the chjct pr^hlciDs vMth v^hiLh ii is taccd, and its 
pariicipalion in aciiMliCs o( workl-vvide <.onccni shtujkl be' prepared and 
eonimurnt aied to other counines 

"^9 Member States should pr()tin)te appro[)riale measures to ensure thai 
eduLatiorial aids, osfXMall) ie\lbiK)ks. are Ircc from elements hable lo gi\e rise 
to misunderstanding, mistrust, raeiahst reactions, contempt or hatred vvith 
regard toother groups or jx'oples Materials sht)uld pro\ ide a broad bat. k^round 
ot knowledge whi^h will help learners to evaluate in(t)niiatu)n and ideas dis- 
scmii\atcd through the fiiass media that seen^ to run (.ounter to the aims ot this 
rctonimendation 

40 According to its needs and possibilities, each Member State should 
establish or hcl[> to establish one or more dcKunienlation centres offering 
written and audio- \i sua! male rial demised according to the objccii\es of tfiis 
recommendation and adapted to the different fom)s and stages o( education 
These centres should be designed to foster the reform of international 
ciiucalion. especial!) b> developing and disseminating mriovatue ideas and 
materials, and sht)uld a\so organi/e' and laciiitate exchanges ol infonnation 
with other countries 



41 Mcnibcr States shi>uld stimulate and support research on the foundations, 
guiding principles, means of implenientaiion and effects of international 
education and on inn<naiK>ns and experimental actiMty in this field, sucli as 
those taking pUicc in the AsstKiated SchtK)ls This action calls for collabor- 
ation by universities. rese«irch NkIicn and centres, teacher-training institutions, 
adult education train ing centres and appropriate non-go\emmental ingan- 
1 /.at ions 

42 Member States should take appropriate steps to ensure that teachers and the 
\«irious authorities concerned build inteniational education on a sound psy- 
cological and s(xnol(')gical basis b\ applying the results ol research earned out 
in each country on the fonnation and development of favourable orunfavour- 
jMe altitudes and behaviour, on attitude change, on the interaction of 
|X*r^onalilv development and educaluin and on the positive or negative effects 
of educational jctiv U> A substantial part ot this research should be devoted to 
the asprrations of y()unL! people concerning international problems and re 
lations 



4"^ Member States should cor^sider international co-operation a resp^^nsibihty 
in developing international ecjucation In the implementation of this recom- 
rnend«ilion the) should refrain from intervening in matters hich are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdictu)n of any State in accordance v.ith the United 
Nations Charter their ()wn actions, the) should demonstrate that iniple- 
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mcnling (his rcLoninierKlauon is iIslK an exorcise in inicmauonal under- 
standing and LO-')pcratu)n The) should, for example, organize, or help the 
appropnale aulhonlies and non governmental organizations to organi/e, an 
inLreasing number ut intematu^nal meetings and stud) session on tniemalional 
education,, strengthen their progranimes t-nlhe reception ot tt^reign students, 
research workers,, teachers and educators t)c longing to vvorkers' asstxiations 
and adult education ass^K lations, promote recipr».Kal visits b> sch^K)l children, 
and student teacher exchanges, extend and inicnsif) exchanges ot infomiation 
on cultures ana vvays ol hie arrange for the translation or idaptaiion and 
dissemination of intomiation and suggestions coming trom other countries 

44 Member States should encourage the co-operation bct^-^eeii their As- 
s^K laied St.hiH)ls and those ot other countries v, ah the help ot I'nesco in order to 
promote mutual benefits bv expanding their ex^x*rienLes m j voider inter- 
national perspective 

4^ Member Stales should encourage vvider e\«.hanges of ie\tKx)ks, es|XH .ai- 
In hi>tor> and geographv iextb<KAs, and should, v. here appropriate, lake 
nieaNures, bv con<.luding, if possible, bilateral and multilateral agreemenlSv for 
the rcciprtKal siudv and re\ ision ol tcxlb<>>ks and other education ji m'^terials in 
order to ensure that thev arc ac*. urate, balanced, up-to-date and unprejudiced 
and uill enhan<.e mutual knowledge and understanding Ix'tween different 
p^'oples 
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IL The International Bill of Human Rights 



A. Universal Declaration of Human Rights 



Whereas recognilion of the inhcrcnl dignily and of 
(he equal and inalienable righis of all members of ihe 
human family is ihe foundaiion of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights 
have resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the 
conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world in 
which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and 
belief and freedom from ^""r and want has been pro- 
claimed as the highest aspiration of the common people, 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be compelled 
to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against 
tyranny and oppression, that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law. 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development of 
friendly relations between nations. 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the 
Charier reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human 
rights,, in the dignity and worth of the human person and 
in the equal rights of men and women and have deter- 
mined to promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom. 

Whereas Member States have pledged themselves to 
achieve, in co-opcration with the United Nations, the 
promotion of universal respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights and 
freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full realiz- 
ation of this pledge. 

Now, iherejore,. 

The General Assembly 

Proclaims this Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
as a common standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations, to the end that every individual and 
every organ of society, keeping this Declaration con- 
stantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and education 
to promote respect for these rights and freedoms and 
by progressive measures, national and mternational to 



Adopted and proclaimed by General Assembly 
resolution 217 A (III) of 10 December 1948 

Prea/nble 
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secure Iheir universal and effective recognition and 
obscrvanre, both among the peoples of Membc States 
themselves and among the peoples of territories under 
their jurisdiction 

Article I 

\\\ human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights They are endowed with reason and con- 
science and should act towards one another in a spiru 
of brotherhood. 

Article 2 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, pohti- 
cal or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the 
basis of the political, jurisdictional or international 
status of the country or territory to which a person 
belongs, whether it be independent, trust,, non-sclf- 
governing or under any other limitation of sovereignty. 



Art tele 3 

Everyone has the right to life, liberty and the security 
of person 

Article 4 

No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery 
and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. 

Article 5 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, in- 
human or degrading treatment or p)unishmcnt. 

Article 6 

Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as 
a person before the law 

Article 7 

All are equal before the law and are entitled without 
any discrimination to equal protection of the law. All are 
entitled to equal protection against any discrimination 
in violation of this Declaration and against any incite- 
ment to such discrimination. 
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Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the 
comfKrtcnt national tribunals for acts violating the funda- 
mental rights granted him by the consiitution or by law 

Article 9 

No one s^nll be subjected to arbitrary arrest, deten- 
tion or exiic 

Article 10 

Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and 
public hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal, 
m the determination of his rights and obligations and of 
any criminal charge against him. 

Article 11 

1 Everyone charged with a penal offence has the 
right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty ac- 
cording to law in a public trial at which he has had all 
the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not consti- 
tute a penal offence, under national or international law,, 
at the time when it was commited. Nor shall a heavier 
penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable at 
the time the penal offence was committed. 

Article 12 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interfer-riice 
with his piivacy, family, home or correspondence, nor 
to attacks upon his honour and reputation. Everyone has 
the right to the protection of the law against such inter- 
ference or attacks. 

Article 13 

1 Everyone has the right to freedom of movement 
and residence within the borders of each State 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country 
including his own, and to return to his country. 

Article 14 

1 Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in 
other countries asylum from persecution. 

2 This right may not be invoked in the case of pro- 
secutions genuinely arising from non-political crimes or 
irom acts contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 
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Article 15 

1 Everyone has ihc nghl lo a nalionalily 

2 No one shall be arbilrarily deprived of his na- 
lionalily nor denied ihe right to change his nationality 

Article 16 

1 Men and women of full aee, without any limitation 
due to race, nationality or religion, have the right to 
marry and to found a family They are entitled to equal 
rights as to marriage, during marriage and at its disso- 
lution 

2 Marriage shall be entered into only with the free 
and full consent of the intending spouses 

3 The family is the natural and fundamental group 
unit of society and is entitled to protection by society 
and the State 

Article 17 

1 Everyone has the right lo own properly alone as 
well as in association wilh others ' 

2 No one shall be arbitrarily deyprived of his 
property 

Article IS 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion, this right includes freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, 
worship and observance 

Article 19 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression, this right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers 

Article 20 

1 Everyone has ihe nghl to freedom of peaceful 
,issemhly and association 

2 No one moy he compelled to belong to an associa- 
tion 

Article 2} 

1 Everyone has the right tn take part in the govern- 
ment of his country, directly or through freely chosen 
representatives 
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2 Everyone has the right of equal access to public 
service in his country 

3. The wiH of the people shall be the basis of the 
authority of government; this will shall be expressed 
in periodic and genuine elections which shall be by uni- 
versal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 



Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to 
social security and is entitled to realization, through 
national effort and international co-operation and in 
accordance with the organization and resources of each 
State, of the economic, social and cultural rights indis- 
pensable for his dignity and. the free development of his 
personality. 



1. Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of 
employment, to just and favourable conditions of work 
and to protection against unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the 
right to equal pay for equal work. 

3. Everyone who works has the vi^hi to just and 
favourable remuneration ensuring for himself and his 
family an existence worthy of human dignity, and 
supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social 
protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests 



Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including 
reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic 
holidays with pay. 



1 Everyone has the right to a standard of living ade- 
quate for the health and well-being of himself and of his 
family, including food, clothing, housing and medical 
care and necessary social services, and the right t( 
security in the event of unemployment,, sickness 
disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of live 
lihood in circumstances beyond his control 

2 Motherhood and childhood arc entitled to special 
care and assistance. All children, whether born in or out 
of wcdlock,^ shall enjoy the same social protection 



Article 22 



Article 23 



Article 24 



Article 25 
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1 Everyone has the right to education Education 
shall be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages Elementary education shall be compulsory Tech- 
nical and professional education shall be n^adc generally 
available and higher education shall be equally accessi- 
ble to all on the basis of merit 

2 Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and lo the strengthening 
bf respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friend- 
ship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and 
shall further the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace < 

3 Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 



1 Everyone has the right freely to participate in the 
cultural life of the community,, to enjoy the arts and to 
share in scientific advancement and its benefits, 

2, Everyone has the right to the protection of the 
moral and material interests resulting from any scien- 
tific, literary or artistic production of which he is the 
author. 



Everyone is entitled to a social and international 
order in which the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration can be fully realized. 



1 Everyone has duties to the community in which 
alore the free and full development of his personality 
IS possible 

2 In the exercise of his nghts and freedoms, every- 
one shall be subject only to such limitations as arc 
determined by law solely for the purpose of secunng 
due recognition and respect for the nghts and freedoms 
of others and of meeting the just requirements of 
morality, public order and the general welfare in a 
democratic society 

3 These rights and freedoms may in no case be 
e:xerciscd contrary to the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations 



Article 27 



Article 28 



Article 29 
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Article 30 



Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as 
implying for any Slate, group or person any nght to 
engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms 
set forth herein 



B, International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights 

Adopted and opened for stgniturc, ratificxion and accession 
by (icncral Aiascmbly Resolution 2200 A (XXI) of 16 December 1966 



The States Parties to the present Covenant, 
Cunsidcnn^ thtil. in accordance with the principles 
prociauncd m the Charier of the United Naiionb, rec- 
ognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable nghis of all members of the human family 
IS the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the 
world. 

Recognizing that these rights drrivc f''om the inherent 
dignity of the human person. 

Recognizing that, in accordance wilh the Universal 
Declaration of Human Righi.s, the ideal of free human 
beings enjoying freedom from fear and want can only 
be achieved if conditions are created whereby everyone 
may enjoy his economic, social and cultural rights, as 
\*'ell as hi.s civil and political rights^ 

Considering the obligation of States under the Cbancr 
of the United Nations to promote universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and freedoms, 

Reahzini* that the individual, having duties to other 
individuals and to the community to which he belongs, 
IS under a responsibility, to strive for the promotion 
and observance of the rights recognized in the present 
Covenant, 

A^ree upon the following articles 



1 All peoples have the right of sclf-detcrminalion 
By virtue of that right they freely determine their 



h ntn> mtohnf ^ Januiir\ 1976 



Pri-amblk 



Part \ 



Article J 




I I I 

"J 



polincal status and freely pursue ihcir economic, social 
and cultural dcvelopnicnl 

2 Al! peoples may, for their own ends, freely dispose 
of iheir natural wealth and resources without prejudice 
to ony obligations arising out of internalionnl economic 
co-operaiion, based upon the principle of mutual benefit, 
and international law In nc case may a people be 
deprived of its own means of subsistence 

3 The States Parties to the present Covenant, in- 
cluding (hose having responsibility for the administra- 
tion of Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories, shall 
promote the realization of ihc right of self-determination, 
and shall respect that right, in conformity with the 
provisions of the darter of the United Nations 



1 Each State Party to the present Covenant under- 
takes to take steps, individually and through intcrna- 
iionaJ assistance and co-operation, especially economic 
and technical, to the maximum of its available resources, 
with d view to achieving progressively the full realiza- 
uon of the rights recognized m the present Covenant 
by all appropriate means, including particularly the 
adoption of legislative measures 

2 The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to guarantee that the rights enunciated in the 
present Covenant will be exercised without discrimina- 
tion of any kind as to race, colour, sex. language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status 

3 Developing countries, with due regard to human 
rights and their national economy., may determine to 
what extent they would guarantee the economic rights 
recogni7xd in the present Covenant to non-nationals 



The Slates Parties to the present Covenant undertake 
to ensure the equal right of men and women to the 
enjoyment of all economic, social and cultural rights 
set forth m the present Covenant 



The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize 
that, in the enjoyment of those rights provided by the 
State in conformity with the present Covenant, the State 
ma\ subject such rights only to such limitations as arc 



Part U 



Article 2 



Article 3 



Article 4 
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determined by law only in so far as this may be com- 
patible with the nature of these rights and solely for ihl 
purpose of pron)otjng the general welfare in a demo- 
cratic society 

Anicfe 5 

1. Nothing in the present Covenant may be inter- 
preted as implying for any Stale,, group or person any 
right to engage in any activity or to perform any ac^ 
amicd at the destruction of nny of the rights or freedoms 
recognized herein, or at their limitation to a greater 
extent than is provided for in the present Cov-cnant 

2. No restriction upon or derogation from any of 
the fundamental human rights recognized or existing in 
any country in virtue of law, conventions, regulations or 
custom shall be admitted on the pretext that the present 
Covenant does not recognize such rights or that it 
recognizes them to a lesser extent. 

Part III 
Article 6 

I. The States Parties to the present Covenant rec- 
ognize the right to work, which includes the right of 
everyone to the opportunity to gain his living by work 
which he freely chooses or accepts, and will take appro- 
pnate steps to safeguard this right. 

2 The steps to be taken by a State Party to the 
present Covenant to achieve the full realization of this 
right shall include technical and vocational guidance and 
training programmes, policies and techniques to achieve 
steady economic, social and cultural development and 
full and productive employment under conditions safe- 
guarding fundamental political and economic freedoms 
to the individual 



Article 7 

The States Parties lo the present Covenant recognize 
the right of everyone to the enjoyment of just and 
favourable conditions of work which ensure, in par- 
ticular 

(a) Remuneration which provides all workers, as 
a minimum, with 

(i) Fair wages and equal remuneration for work of 
equal value without distinction of any kind, in 
particular v/onien being guaranteed conditions of 
work not inferior to those ei^joyed by men, wnh 
equal pay for equal work. 
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(n) A decent living for ihcmsclvcs and their families 
in accordance with the provisions of the present 
Covenant. 

(/?) Safe and healthy working conditions, 

(c) Equal opportunity for everyone to be promoted 
in his eniploymcni to an appropriate higher level, subject 
to no Cx')nsidcration5 o'her than those of seniority and 
competence,. 

(d) Rest, leisure and reasonable limitation of work- 
ing hours and periodic holidays with pay, as well as 
remuneration for public holidays 



1 The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to ensure 

(a) The right of everyone to form trade unions and 
join the trade union of his choice, subject only to the 
rules of the organization concerned, for the promotion 
and protection of his economic and social interests 
No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of this 
right other than those prescribed by law and which are 
necessary in a democratic society in the interests of 
national security or public^ order or for the protection 
of the rights and freedoms of others, 

{b) Tlje right of trade unions to establish national 
federations or confederations and the right of the latter 
to form or join international trade-union organizations; 

{c) The ;ght of trade unions to function freely 
subject to no limitations other than those prescribed by 
law and which are necessary in a democratic society in 
the interests of national security or public order or for 
the protection of the rights and freedoms of others; 

(d) The right to strike, provided that it is exercised 
in conformity with the laws of the particular country 

2 This article shall not prevent the imposition of 
lawful restrictions on the exercise of these rights by 
members of the armed forces or of the police or of the 
administration of the State 

3 Nothing in this article shall authorize Slates 
Parties to the International Labour Organisation Con- 
vention of 1948 concerning Freedom of Association 
and Protection of the Right to Organize to take legisla- 
tive measures which would prejudice^ or apply the law 
in such a manner as would prejudice, the guarantees 
provided for in that Convention 



The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize 
the right of everyone to social security, including social 
insurance 



Article 8 



Article 9 




Art tele 10 



The StJtcs Part.cs to the present Covcnnni recogni/c 
that 

1 The widest possible protection and assist, nice 
should be accorded to the fainily, which is the natural 
and fundamental group unit of society, particularly for 
its establishment and while it is responsible for the care 
and education of dependent children Marriage must 
be entered into with the free consent of the intending 
spouses 

2 Special protection should be accorded to mothers 
during a reasonable period before ;uid after chddbirth 
Oijring such period working mothers should be accorded 
paid leave or leave with adequate social security benefits 

3 Special measures of protection and assistance 
should be taken on behalf of all children and young 
persons without any discrimination for reasons of 
parentage or other conditions Children and young 
persons should be protected from economic and social 
exploitation. Their employment in work harmful to 
their morals or health or dangerous to life or likely to 
hamper their normal development should be punishable 
by law States should also set age limits below which the 
paid employment of child labour should be prohibited 
and punishable by law 



1. The States Parlies to the present Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone to an adequate standard 
0^ hving for himself and his family, including adequate 
food, clothing and housing, and to the continuous 
improvement of living conditions. The Stales Parties 
wii' take appropriate steps to ensure the realization of 
ih^s right, recognizing to this effect the essential im- 
portance of international co-operation based on free 
consent 

2 The States Parties of the present Covenant, 
rccogH!, the fandamental ripht of everyone to be free 
from hungcr,^ shall take, individually and through inter- 
national co-operation, the measures, including specific 
programnKs, which are needed: 

(a) To improve methods of production, conservation 
and distribution of food by makine full use of tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge, by disseminating know- 
ledge of the pnnciples of nutrition and by developing 
or reforming agrarian systems in such a way as to 
achieve the moM ctlicient development and utili7ation 
of natural resources; 



Article II 




(b) Taking into account ihc problems of holh food- 
importing and food-cxporlmg countries, lo ensure an 
oquilablo distribution of world food supplies in relation 
to need 



1 The States Parties to the present Covenant rec> 
oj^nize the ris>hl of everyone lo the en)oyment of the 
hiehcst attainable standard of physical and mental 
health 

2 The steps to be taken by the States Parties to 
the present Covenant to achjeve the full realization 
of this right shall include those necessary for 

(a) The provision for the reduction of the stillbirth- 
rate and of infant mortality and for the healthy develop- 
nieiu of the child, 

ih) The iniprc^vemcnt of all .ispccts of environ- 
mental and industrial hygiene, 

(( ) The prevention, treatment and control of epi- 
demic, endemic, occupational and other diseases, 

(cI) The creation of conditions which would assure 
to all medical service and medical attention m the event 
of sickness 



1 Ihe States Parties to the^ present Covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone to education They agj-c 
that education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and the sense of its dignity, 
and shall strengthen the respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms They further agree that educa- 
tion shall enable all persons to participate eflfcclivcly 
in a free society, promote understanding,, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations and all racial, elhn:c or 
religious groups, and further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace 

2 The Stales Parties lo the present Covenant rec- 
ognize that, with a view to achieving the full realization 
of this right 

(a) Primary education shall be compulsory and 
available free to all,. 

(/>) Secondary education in its different .forms, in- 
cluding technical and vocational setc'^dary education,, 
shall he made generally available and accessible to all 
by every appropriate means,, and in particular by the 
progressive introduction of free education, 

(c) Higher education shall be made equally acces- 
sible to all, on the basis of capacity, by every appro- 



Article 12 



Article 13 




priatc means, and in particular by the progressive 
introduction of free education, 



(d) Fundamental education shall be encouraged or 
intensified as far as possible for those persons who have 
not received or completed the whole penod of their 
primary education; 

(e) The development of a system of schools at all 
levels shall be actively pursued, an adequate fellowship 
system shall be established, and the material conditions 
of teaching staff shall be contmuously improved. 

3 The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to have respect for the liberty of parents and, 
when applicable, legal guardians to choose for their 
children schools, other than those established by the 
public authorities, which conform to such minimum 
educational standards as may be laid down or approved 
by the Stale and to ensure the religious and moral 
education of their children in conformity with their 
own convictions. 

4 No part of this article shall be construed so as 
to interfere with the liberty of individuals and bodies 
to establish and direct educational institutions, subject 
always to the observance of the principles set forth in 
paragraph 1 of this article and to the requirement thai 
the education given in such institutions shall conform 
to such minimum standards as may be laid down by 
the State. 



Each State Party to the present Covenant which, at 
the lime o( becoming a Party, has not been able to 
secure in its metropolitan territory or other territories 
under its jurisdiction compulsory primary education,^ 
free of charge, undertakes, within two years, to work 
out and adopt a detailed plan of action for the pro* 
gressive implementation, within a reasonable number of 
years, to be fixed in the plan, of the principle of com- 
pulsory education free of charge for all 



J. The Stales Parties to the present Covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone: 

(a) To take part in cultural life, 

(b) To cn^oy the benefits of scientific progress and 
its applications; 

(c) To benefit from the protection of the moral and 
material interests resulting from any scientific, literary 
or artistic production of which he is the author 



Article 14 



Article 15 
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2 The steps to be taken by the Stales Parties to the 
present Covenant to achieve the full realization of this 
right shall include those necessary for the conservation's 
the development and the diffusion of science and cul- 
ture 

3 The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to respect the freedom indispensable for scientific 
research and creative activity 

4 The States Parties to the present Covenant rec- 
ognize the benefits to be derived from the encourage- 
ment and development of international contacts and 
co-operation in the scientific and cultural fields 

Part IV 
A rticle 1 6 

1 The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to submit in conformity with this part of the 
Covenant reports on the measures which they have 
adopted and the progress made m achieving the ob- 
servance of the rights recognized herein 

2. ia) All reports shall be submitted to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, who shall transmit 
copies to the Economic and Social Council for con- 
sideration in accordance with the provisions of the 
present Covenant, 

ih) The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall also transmit to the specialized agencies copies of 
the reports, or any relevant parts therefrom, from States 
Parties to the present Covenant which are also members 
of these specialized agencies in so far as these reports, 
or parts therefrom, relate to any matters which fall 
within the responsibilities of the said acencies in 
accordance with their constitutional instruments. 

A ruck 17 

1 The States Parties to the present Covenant shall 
furnish their reports in stages, in accordance with a 
programme to be established by the Economic and 
Social Council within one year of the entry into force 
of the present Covenant after consultation with the 
States Parties and the specialized agencies concerned 

2 Reports may indicate factors and difficulties 
afTectmg the degree of fulfilment of obligations under 
the present Covenant 

3 Where relevant information has previously been 
furnished to the United Nations or to any specialized 
agency by any State Party to the present Covcnanl,^ il 
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will noi be necessary lo roproduce ^hai informahon, bui 
a prccjbc reference to the information so furnished will 
suffice 



Article 18 



Pursuant lo ils responsibilities under ihe Charier of 
ihc United Nations in the field of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, the Economic and Stxrial Council 
may make arrangements with the specialized agencies 
in respect of their reporting to u on the progress made 
in achieving the observance of the provisions of the 
present Covenant falling within the scope of their activi- 
ties. Tliese reports may include paruculars of decisions 
and recommendations on such implementation adopted 
by their competent organs. 



The Economic and Social Council may transmit to 
the Commission on Human Rights for study and 
general recommendation or, as appropriate, for informa- 
tion the reports concerning human rights submitted by 
States in accordance with articles 16 and 17, and those 
concerning human rights submitted by the specialized 
agencies in accordance with article 1 j. 



The States Parties to the present Covenant and the 
specialized agencies concerned may submit comments 
to the Economic and Social Council on any general 
recommendation under article 19 or reference to such 
general recommendation in any report of the Corr^- 
'mission on Human Rights or any documentation 
referred to therein 



TTie Economic and Social Council may submit from 
time to lime lo the General Assembly reports with 
recommendations of a general nature and a summary 
of the information received from the States Parties to 
the present Covenant and the specialized agencies on the 
measures taken and the progress made in achieving 
general observance of th(f rights recognized in the 
present Covenant. 



The Economic and Social Council may bring to the 
attention of other organs of the United Nations, their 
subsidiary organs and specialized agencies concerned 
with furnishing technical assistance any matters arising 
out of the reports rtfcrrcd to in this part of the present 



Article 19 



Article 20 



Article 21 



Article 22 




Covenant which may assist such bodies in deci'^mg, 
each wilhin Its field of competence, on the advisabil'ly 
of inlcrnaljonal measures likely to contribute to the 
cfTeclive progressive implementation of the present 
Covenant 



Article 23 

1 he States Parties to the present Covenant agree that 
international action for the achievement of the rights 
recognized in the present Covenant includes such 
methods as the conclusion of conventions, the adoption 
of recommendations, the furnishing of technical assist- 
ance and the holding of regional meetings and technical 
meetings for the purpose of consultation and study 
organi7ed in conjunction with the Governments con- 
cerned 

Article 24 

Nothing in the present Covenant shall be interpreted 
as impairing the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations and of the constitutions of the specialized 
agencies which define the respective responsibilities of 
the various organs of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies in regard to the matters dealt with 
in the present Covenant 

Article 25 

Nothing in the present Covenant shall be interpreted 
as impairing the inherent right of all peoples to enjoy 
and utilize fully and freely their natural wealth and 
resources. 

Part V 
Article 26 

1 The present Covenant is open for signature by 
any Stale Member of the United Nations or member 
of any of its specialized agencies, by any State Party 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
and by any other State which has been invited by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations to become a 
party to the present Covenant. 

2. The present Covenant is subject to ratification. 
Instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretary -General of the United Nations 

3. The present Covenant shall be open to accession 
by any State referred to in paragraph 1 of this article. 
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4. Accession shall be effected by ihe deposii of an 
inslrumcni of accession with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations 

5 The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall inform all States which have signed the present 
Covenant or acceded to it of the deposit of each 
instrument of ratification or accession 



1. The present Covenant shall enter into force three 
months after the date of the deposit with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of the thirty-fifth instru- 
ment of ratification or instrument of accession 

2. For each State ratifying the present Covenant or 
acceding to it after the deposit of the thirty-fifth instru- 
ment of ratification or instrument of accession, the pre- 
sent Covenant shall enter into force three months after 
the date of the deposit of its own instrument of ratifica- 
tion or instrument of accession 



The provisions of the present Covenant shall extend 
to all parts of federal States without any limitations or 
exceptions 



1 Any State Party to the present Covenant may 
propose an amendinent and file it with the Secretary- 
General of ihe United Nations The Secretary-General 
shall thereupon communicate any proposed amendments 
to the States Parties to the present Covenant with 
a request that they notify him whether they favour a 
conference of States Parties for the purpose of con- 
sidering and voting upon the proposals. In the event 
that at least one third of the State Parties favours such 
a conference, the Secretary-General shall convene the 
conference under the auspices of the United Nations 
Any amendment adopted by a majority of the States 
Parties present and voting at the conference shall be 
submitted to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations for approval 

2 Amendments shall come int( force when they 
have been approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and accepted by a two-thirds majority 
of the Slates Parties to the present Covenant in 
accordance with their respective constitutional pro- 
cesses. 

3 When amendments come into force they shall be 
binding on those States Parties which have accepted 



Article 27 



Article 28 



Article 29 
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ihcm, other Slates Parties slill being bound by the 
provisions of the present Covenant and any earlier 
amendment which they have accepted. 



Irrespective of the notifications made under article 
26. paragraph 5^ the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall inform all States referred to m para- 
graph 1 of the same article of the following particulars 

(a) Signatures, ratifications and accessions under 
article 26, 

(b) The date of the entry mto force of the present 
Covenant under article 27 and the date of the entry 
into force of any amendments under article 29 



1 The present Covenant, of which the Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish texts arc equally 
authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations. 

2 The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
transmit certified copies of the present Covenant to all 
States referred to in article 26 



C. International Covenant on Civil and 



Adopted and opened for stgniturc, raCifk:«tk>n and accession by 
Geoeral Asaembly Rejolution 2200 A (XXI) of 16 December 1966 



The States Parties to the present Covenant, 
Considering that, in accordance with the principles 
proclaimed in the Charter of the United Nations recog- 
nition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the human family is 
the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the 
world. 

Recognizing that these nghts derive from the inherent 
dignity of the human person, 

Recognizing that,, m accordance with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights,, the ideal of free human 
beings enjoying civil and political freedom and freedom 
from fear and want can only be achieved if conditions 
arc created whereby everyone may enjoy his civil and 
political rights, as well as his economic,^ social and 
cultural rights, a r\ 



Article 30 



Article 31 



Political Rights 



Entn into forct 26 March 1976 
(ice aniclc 49) 

Preamble 
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Considering the obligation of Slates under the Charter 
of the United Nations to promote universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and freedoms,, 

Realizing that the individual, having duties to other 
individuals and to the community to which he belongs, 
is under a responsibility to strive for the promotion 
and observance of the rights recognized m the present 
Covenant, 

Agree upon the following articles: 



1. All peoples have the right of self-determination 
By virtue of that right they freely determine their 
political status and freely pursue their economic, social 
and cultural development. 

2. All peoples may, for their own ends, freely dispose 
of their natural wealth and resources without prejudice 
to any obligations arising out of international economic 
co-operation, based upon the principle of mutual benefit, 
and international law. In no case may a people be 
deprived of its own means of subsistence. 

3. The States Parlies to the present Covenant, in- 
cluding those having responsibility for the administration 
of Non-Sclf-Governing and Trust Territories, shall 
promote the realization of the right of self-determina- 
tion, and shall respect that right, in conformity with 
the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations. 



1. Each State Party to the present Covenant under- 
takes to respect and to ensure to all individuals within 
its territory and subject to its jurisdiction the rights 
recognized in the present Covenant, without distinction 
of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, re- 
ligion, political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. 

2. Where not already provided for by existing legis- 
lative or other measures, each State Party to the present 
Covenant undertakes to take the necessary stcos, in 
accordance with its constitutional processes and with the 
provisions of the present Covenant, to adopt such legis- 



Part I 



Article 1 



Part II 



Article 2 
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laiivc 01 other measures as may be necessary lo give 
efleci lo the rights recognized in the present Covenant 

3 Each Slate Party to the present Covenant under- 
takes 

{a) To ensure that any person whose rights or free- 
doms as herein recognized arc violated shall have an 
effective remedy, notwithstanding that the violation has 
been committed by persons acting m an official capacity; 

(b) To ensure that any person claiming such a 
remedy shall have his right thereto determined by com- 
petent judicial, administrative or legislative authorities, 
or by any other competent authority provided for by 
the legal system of the State, and to develop the pos- 
sibilities of judicial remedy, 

(c) To ensure that the competent authorities shall 
enforce such remedies when granted 



Article 3 

The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to ensure the equal right of men and women to 
the enjoyment of all civil and political rights set forth 
in the present Covenant, 



Article 4 

1 In time of public emergency which threatens the 
life of the nation and the existence of which is officially 
proclaimed, the States Parties to the present Covenant 
may take measures derogating from their obligations 
under the present Covenant to the extent strictly re- 
quired by the exigencies of the situation, provided that 
such measures arc not inconsistent with their other 
obligations under international law and do not involve 
discrimmation solely on the ground of race, colour, 
sex, language,, religion or social origin, 

2. No derogation from articles 6, 7,^ 8 (para- 
graphs 1 and 2),^ 11, 15,^ 16 and 18 may be made 
under this provision 

3. Any State Party to the present Covenant availing 
itself of the right of derogation shall immediately inform 
the other States Parties to the present Covenant, 
through the intermediary of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, of the provisions from which it 
has derogated and of the reasons by which it was 
actuated, A further communication shall be made, 
through the same intermediary, on the date on which 
it terminates such derogation. 
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ArticU 5 



1, Nothing in the present Covenant may be inter- 
preted as implying for any State, group or person any 
right to engage in any activity or perform any act 
aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and 
freedoms recognized herein or at their limitation to a 
greater extent than is provided for in the present 
Covenant. 

2, There shall be no restriction upon or derogation 
from any of the fundamental human rights recognized 
or existing in any State Party to the present Covenant 
pursuant to law. conventions regulations or custom on 
the pretext that the present ( jvenant does not recognize 
such rights or that it recogr. zes them to a lesser extent. 



1. Every human being has the inherent right to life. 
This right shall be protected by law No one shall be 
arbitrarily deprived of his life. 

2. In countries which have not abolished the death 
penalty, sentence of death may be imposed only for the 
most serious crimes in accordance with the law in force 
at the time of the commission of the crime and not con- 
trary to the provisions of the present Covenant and to 
the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide. This penalty can only be carried 
out pursuant to a final judgement rendered by a com- 
petent court, 

3. When deprivation of life constitutes the crime of 
genocide, it is understood that nothing in this article 
shall authorize any State Party to the present Covenant 
to derogate in any way from any obligation assumed 
under the provisions of the Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 

4. Anyone' sentenced to death shall have the right to 
seek pardon or commutation of the sentence. Amnesty, 
pardon or commutation of the sentence of death may 
be granted in all cases. 

5. Sentence of death shall not be imposed for crimes 
committed by persons below eighteen years of age and 
shall not be carried out on pregnant women. 

6. Nothing in this article shall be invoked to delay 
or to prevent the abolition of capital punishment by 
any State Party to the present Covenant. 
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Article 7 



No one shalf be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment In par- 
ticular, no one shall be subjected without his free 
consent to medical or scientific experimentation 



1 No one shall be held in slavery; slavery and the 
slave-trade in all their forms shall be prohibited. 

2 No one shall be held in servitude 

3 (a) No one shall be required to perform forced 
or compulsory labour, 

(b) Paragraph 3 (a) shall not be held to preclude, 
in countries where imprisonment with hard labour may 
be imposed as a punishment for a crime, the per- 
formance of hard labour in pursuance of a sentence to 
such punishment by a competent court; 

(c) For the purpose of this paragraph the term 
"forced or compulsory labour" shall not include: 

(i) Any work or service, not referred to in sub- 
paragraph (fe),, normally required of a person 
who is under detention in consequence of a 
lawful order of a court, or of a person during 
conditional release from such detention, 

(ii) Any service of a military character and, in 
countries where conscientious objection is rec- 
ognized, any national service required by law 
of conscientious objectors, 

(m) Any service exacted m cases of emergency or 
calamity threatening the life or well-being of the 
community; 

(iv) Any work or service which forms part of 
normal civil obligations 



1 Everyone has the right to liberty and security of 
person No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest 
or detention No one shall be deprived of his liberty 
except on such grounds and in accordance with such 
procedure as arc established by law 

2, Enyone who is arrested shall be informed, at the 
time of arrest, of the reasons for his arrest and shall 
be pronrvptly informed of any charges against him 

3 Anyone arrested or detained on a criminal charge 
shall be brought promptly before a judge or other officer 
authorized by law to exercise judicial power and shall 
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Article 9 




be cnhtled to trial within a reasonable time or to release 
It shal! not be the genera! rule that persons awaiting 
trial shall be detained m custody, but release may be 
subject to guarantees to appear for trial, at any other 
stage of the judicial proceedings, and, should occasion 
arise, for execution of the judgement 

4, Anyone who is deprived of his liberty by arrest 
or detention shall be entitled to take proceedings before 
a court, in order that that court may decide without 
delay on the lawfulness of his detention and order his 
release if the detention is not lawful 

5 Anyone who has been the victim of unlawful 
arrest or detention shall have an enforceable right to 
compensation 



1 All persons deprived of their liberty shall be 
treated with humanity and with respect for the inherent 
dignity of the human person 

2 (a) Accused persons shall, save in exceptional 
circumstances, be segregated from convicted persons 
and shall be subject to separate treatment appropriate 
to their status as unconvicted persons; 

(/>) Accused juvenile persons shall be seoaraled 
from adults and brought as speedily as possible for 
adjudication. 

3. The penitentiary system shall comprise treatment 
of prisoners the essential aim of which shall be their 
reformation and social rehabilitation. Juvenile offenders 
shall be segregated from adults and be accorded treat- 
ment appropriate to their age and legal status. 



No one shall be imprisoned merely on the ground of 
inability to fulfil a contractual obligation. 



1. Everyone lawfully within the territory of a State 
shall, within that territory, have the right to liberty of 
movement and freedom to choose his residence. 

2. Everyone shall be free to leave any country, 
including his own. 

3. The above-mentioned rights shall not be subject 
to any restrictions except those which are provided 
by law, arc necessary to protect national security, public 
order {ordre public)^ public health or morals or the 
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rights and freedoms of others, and arc consistent with 
the other rights recogni/cd in the present Covenant 

4 No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of the right 
to enter his own country 

Article 13 

An ahen lawfully in the territory of a State Parly to 
the present Covenant may be expelled therefrom only 
in pursuance of a decision reached in accordance with 
law and shall, except where compelling reasons of 
national security otherwise require, be allowed to 
submit the reasons against his expulsion and to have 
his case reviewed by, and be represented for the pur- 
pose before, the competent authority or a person or per- 
sons especially designated by the competent authority. 

Article 14 

1 All persons shall be equal before the courts and 
tribunals In the determination of any criminal charge 
against him,« or of his rights and obligations in a suit 
at law, everyone shall be entitled to a fair and public 
hearing by a competent, independent and impartial 
tribunal established by law The Press and the public 
may be excluded from all or part of a trial for reasons 
of morals, public order (ordre public) or national 
security in a democratic society, or when the interest 
of the private lives of the parties so requires, or to 
the extent strictly necessary in the opinion of the court 
in special circumstances where publicity would pre- 
judice the interests of justice, but any judgement 
rendered in a criminal case or in a suit at law shall 
be made public except where the interest of juvenile 
persons otherwise requires or the proceedings concern 
matrimonial disputes or the guardianship of children 

2 Everyone charged with a criminal offence shall 
have the right to be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty according to law 

3 In the determination of any criminal charge 
against him. everyone shall be entitled to the following 
minimum guarantees, in full equality 

(a) To be informed promptly and in detail in a 
lan)?uage which he understands of the nature and cause 
of the charge against him, 

(b) To have adequate time and facilities for the 
preparation of his defence and to communicate with 
counsel of his own choosing; 

(c) To be tried without undur* delay; 

(d) To be tried in his presence, and to defend him- 
self in person or through legal assistance of his own 

2di 



choosing; to be informed, if he docs not have legal 
assistance, of this right; and to have legal assistance 
assigned to him, in any case where the interests of 
justice so require, and without payment by him in any 
such case if he docs not have sufficient meanG to pay 
for it; 

(e) To examii>e, or have examined, the witnesses 
af^ainst him and to obtain the attendance and examina- 
tion of witnesses on his behalf under the same con- 
ditions as witnesses against him; 

(/) To have the free assistance of in interpreter if 

he cannot understand or speak the language used in 
court; 

(g) Not to be compelled to testify against himself 
or to confess guilt. 

4. In the case of juvenile persons, the procedure 
shall be such as will take account of their age and the 
desirability of promoting their rehabilitation. 

5. Everyone convicted of a crime shall have the right 
to his conviction and sentence being reviewed by a 
higher tribunal according to law 

6. When a person has by a final decision been 
convicted of a criminal offence and when subsequently 
his conviction has been reversed or he has Seen par- 
doned on the ground that a new or newly discovered 
fact shows conclusively that there has been a miscarriage 
of justice, the person who has suffered punishment as 
a result of such conviction shall be compensated 
according to law, unless it is proved that the non- 
disclosure of the unknown fact in time is wholly or 
partly attributable to him. 

7. No one shall be liable to be tried or punished 
again for an offence for which he has already been 
finally convicted or acquitted in accordance with the 
law and penal procedure of each country. 



1. No one shall be held guilty of ajiy criminal offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not 
constitute a criminal offence, under national cr inter- 
national law, at the time when it was committed. Noi 
shall a heavier penalty be imposed than the one that 
was applicable at the time when the criminal offence 
veas committed. If, subsequent to the commission of 
the offence, provision is made by law for the imposition 
of the lighter penalty, the offender shall benefit thereby. 

2. Nothing in this article shall prejudice the trial 
and punishment of any person for any act or omission 
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which, at the time when u was committed, was criminal 
according to the general principles of law recognized 
by the community of nations 

Article 16 

Everyone shall have the right to recognition every- 
where as a person before the law. 

Articlf 17 

1. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary or unlaw- 
ful interference with his privacy, family, home or 
correspondence, nor to unlawful attacks on his honour 
and reputation. 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection of the 
law against such interference or attacks. 

Article IS 

1. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion. This right shall include 
freedom to have or to adopt a religion or belief of his 
choice, and freedom, either individually or in com- 
munity with others and in public or private, to manifest 
his religion or belief in worship, observance, practice 
and teaching. 

2. No one shall be subject to coercion which would 
impair his freedom to have or to adopt a religion or 
belief of his choice. 

3. Freedom to manifest one's religion or beliefs 
may be subject only to such limitations as are prescribed 
by law and are necessary to protect public safety, order, 
health, or morals or the fundamental rights and freedoms 
of others. 

4. The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to have respect for the liberty of parents and,, when 
applicable, legal guardians to ensure the religious and 
moral education of their children in conformity with 
their own convictions. 



Article 19 

1. Everyone shall have the right to hold opinions 
without interference. 

2. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of 
expression; this- right shall include freedom to seek, 
receive and impart information and ideas of all kinds, 
re^rdless of frontiers, either orally, in writing or in 
pnnt, in the form of art, or through any other media 
of his choice. 



3. The exercise of the rights provided for in para- 
graph 2 of this article carries with it special duties and 
responsibilities. It may therefore be subject to certain 
restrictions, but these shall only be such as arc provided 
by law and arc necessary: 

(a) For respect of the rights or reputations of others; 

(h) For the protection of national security or of 
public order {ordre public), ^ or of public health or 
morals. 

Article 20 

1 Any propaganda for war shall be prohibited by 
law. 

2. Any advocacy of national, racial or religious 
hitred that constitutes incitement to discrimination, 
^'jlity or violence shall be prohibited by law. 

Article 21 

The right of peaceful assembly shall be recognized. 
No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of this 
right other than those imposed in conformity with the 
law and which are necessary in a democratic society in 
the interests of national security or public safety, public 
order (ordre public), the protection of public health or 
morals or the protection of the rights and freedoms of 
others. 



Article 22 

1. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of asso- 
ciation with others, including the right to form and join 
trade unions for the protection of his interests. 

2. No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of 
this right other than those which are prescribed by law 
and which are necessary in a democratic society in the 
interests of national security or public safety, public 
order {ordre public), the protection of public health 
or morals or the protection of the rights and freedoms 
of others. This article shall not prevent the imposition 
of lawful restrictions on members of the armed forces 
and of the police in their exercise of this right. 

3 Nothing in this article shall authorize States 
Parties to the International Labour Organisation Con* 
vention of 1948 concerning Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organize to take legislative 
measures which would prejudice, or to apply the law 
in such a manner as to prejudice the guarantees pro- 
vided for in that Convention 
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1 The family is the natural and fundamental group 
unit of society and is entitled to protection by society 
and the State 

2 The right of men and women of marriageable age 
to marry and to found a family shall be recognized 

3 No marriage shall be entered into without the 
free and full consent of the intending spouses. 

4. States Parties to the present Covenant shall take 
appropriate steps to ensure equality of rights and 
responsibilities of spouses as to marriage, during /nar- 
riage and at its dissolution In the case of dissolution, 
provision shall be made for the necessary protection 
of any children 



L Every child shall have, without any discrimina- 
tion as to racc,> colour, scx,« language, religion, national 
or social origin^ property or birth^ the right to such 
measures of protection as uic required by his status 
as a minor,, on the part of his family, society and the 
State 

2. Every child shall be registered immediately after 
birth and shall have a name, 

3. Every child has the right to acquire a nationality 



Every citizen shall have the right and the opportunity,^ 
without any of the distinctions mentioned in article 2 
and without unreasonable restrictions* 

{a) To take part in the conduct of public affairs, 
directly or through freely chosen representatives; 

{h) To vote and to be elected at genuine periodic 
elections which shall be by universal and equal suffrage 
and shall be held by secret ballot, guaranteeing the free 
expression of the will of the electors, 

(c) To have access, on general terms of equality,, 
to public service in his country 



All persons arc equal before the law and arc entitled 
without any discrimination to the equal protection of 
the law In this respect, the law shall prohibit any discri- 
mination and guarantee to all persons equal and effec- 
tive protection against discrimination on any ground 
such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political 



Article 24 



Article 25 



Article 26 




or other opmion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status 



Article 27 



In those States in which ethnic, religious or hnguistic 
minorities exist, persons belonging lo such minorities 
shall not be denied the right, in community with the 
other members of their group, to enjoy their own cul- 
ture, to profess and practice their own religion, or to use 
their own language 



1. There shaJl be established a Human Rights Com- 
mittee (hereafter referred to in the present Covenant 
as the Committee). It shall consist of eighteen mem- 
bers and shall carry out the functions hereinafter pro- 
vided 

2. The Confvmittee shall be compx)sed of nationals 
of the Slates Parties to the present Covenant who shall 
be persons of high moral character and recognized 
competence in the field of human rights, consideration 
being given to the usefulness of the participation of 
some persons having legal experience. 

3. The members of the Committee shall be elected 
and shall serve in their personal capacity. 



1. The members of the Committee shall be elected 
by secret ballot from a list of persons possessing the 
qualifications prescribed in article 28 and nominated 
for the purpose by the Stales Parties to the present 
Covenant. 

2. Each State Party to the present Covenant may 
nominate not more than two persons. These persons 
shall be nationals of the nominating State, 

3. A person shall be eligible for renomination 



1. The initial election shall be held no later than 
six months after the date of the entry into force of 
the present Covenant 

2, At least four months before the date of each 
election lo the Committee, other than an election to 
(ill a vacancy declared in accordance with article 34, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
address a written invitation to the Stales Parties lo the 
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Article 28 



Article 29 



Article 30 




present Covenant to submit their nonrnaiions for 
membershrp of the Committee within three months. 

3 The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall prepare a list in alphabetical order of all the 
persons thus nominated> with an indication of the 
States Parties which have nominated them, and shall 
submit it to the States Parties to the present Covenant 
no later than one month before the date of each election. 

4. Elections of the members of the Committee- shall 
be held at a meeting of the States Parties to the present 
Covenant convened by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations Ai that meeting, for which two thirds of the 
States Parties to the present Covenant shall constitute 
a quorum,> the persons elected to the Committee shall 
be those nominees who obtain the largest number of 
votes and an absolute majority of the votes of the 
representatives of States Parties present and voting. 



1 The Committee may not include more than one 
national of the same State. 

2 In the election of the Committee, consideration 
shall be given to equitable geographical distribution of 
membership and to the representation of the different 
forms of civilization and of the principal legal systems. 



1 The members of the Committee shall be elected 
for a term of four years. They shall be eligible for re- 
election if renominated. However, the terms of nine 
of the members elected at the first election shall ex- 
pire at the end of two years, immediately after the 
first election, the namrs of these nine members shall 
be chosen by lot by the Chairman of the meeting 
referred to in article 30, paragraph 4. 

2 Elections at the expiry of office shall be held 
in accordance with the proceeding articles of this part 
of the present Covenant. 



1 If, in the unanimous opinion of the other mem- 
bers, a member of the Committee has ceased to carry 
out his functions for any cause other than absence' ot' 
a temporary character, the Chairman of the Committee 
shall notify the Secretary-General ot the United Na- 
tions, who shall then declare the seat of that member 
to be vacant. 



Article 31 



Article 32 



Article 33 




2 In the event of the death or the resignation of a 
member of the Committee, the Chairman shall imme- 
diately notify the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, who shall declare the seat vacant from the 
date of death or the date on which the resignation takes 
effect 



1. When a vacancy is declared in accordance with 
article 33 and if ihe ternt of office of the member to 
be replaced does not expire within six months of the 
declaration of the vacancy, the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations shall notify each of the States Parties 
to the present Covenant, which may within two months 
submit nominations in accordance with article 29 for 
the purpose of filling the vacancy 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
prepare a list in alphabetical order of the persons thus 
nominated and shall submit it to the States Parties to 
the present Covenant. The election to fill the vacancy 
shall then take place in accordance with the relevant 
provisions of this part of the present Covenant. 

3. A member of the Committee elected to fill a 
vacancy declared in accordance with article 33 shall 
hold office for the remainder of the term of the mem- 
ber who vacated the seat on the Committee under 
the provisions of that article 



The members of the Committee shall, with the ap- 
proval of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
receive emoluments from United Nations resources on 
such terms and conditions as the General Assembly 
may decide, having regard to the importance of the 
Committee^ responsibilities 



The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
provide the necessary staff and facilities for the effec- 
tive performance of the functions of the Committee 
under the present Covenant 



1 . The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
convene the initial meeting of the Committee at the 
Headquarters of the United Nations. 

2. After its initial meeting, the Committee shall meet 
at such tinries as shall be provided in its rules of proce- 
dure. 
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Article 35 



Article 36 



Article 37 




3. The Committee shall normally meet at the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations or at iht United Nations 
Office at Geneva. 



Article 38 



Every member of the Committee shall, bcfoie taking 
up his duties, make a solemn declaration in open com- 
mittee that he will perform his functions impartially 
and conscientiously. 



1 The Committee shall elect its officers for a term 
of two years They may be re-elected. 

2. The Committee shall establish its own rules of 
procedure, but these rules shall provide, inter alia, that: 

(a) Twelve members shall constitute a quorum; 

(b) Decisions of the Committee shall be made by 
a majority vote of the members present. 



1 The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to submit reports on the measures they have 
adopted which give effect to the rights recognized 
hurcin and on the progress made in the enjoyment of 
those rights; 

(a) Within one year of the entry into force of the 
present Covenant for the States Parties concerned; 

(b) Thereafter whenever the Committee so re- 
quests 

2, All reports shall be submitted to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, who shall transmit 
them to the Committee for consideration. Reports shall 
indicate the factors. and difficulties, if any, affecting the 
implementation of the present Covenant 

3, The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
may, after consultation with the Committee, transmit to 
the specialized agencies concerned copies of such parts 
of the reports as may fall within their field of com- 
petence. 

4, The Committee shall study the reports submitted 
by th^ States Parties to the present Covenant. It shall 
transmit its reports, and such general comments as it 
may consider appropriate, to the Slates Parties, The 
Committee may also transmit to the Economic and 
Social Council these comments along with the copies of 
the reports it has received from States Parties to the 
present Covenant. 
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5 The Slates Parties to the present Covenant may 
submit to the Committee observations on any comments 
that may be made in accordance with paragraph 4 of 
this article. 

Article 41 

1. A State Party to the present Covenant may at any 
time declare under this article that it recognizes the 
competence of the Committee to receive and consider 
communications to the effect that a State Party claims 
that another State Party is not fulfillmg its obligations 
under the present Covcnar>t Communications under 
this article may be received and considered only if sub- 
mitted by a State Party which has made a declaration 
recognizing in regard to itself the competence of the 
Committee. No communication shall be received by 
the Committee if it concerns a State Party which has 
not made such a declaration. Communications received 
under this article shall be dealt with in accordance with 
the following procedure: 

(a) If a State Party to the present Covenant con- 
siders that another State Party is not giving effect to the 
provisions of the present Covenant, it may, by written 
communication, bring the matter to the attention o( 
that State Party. Within three months after the receipt 
of the communication the receiving State shall afford 
the State which sent the communication an explanation 
or any other statement in writing clarifying the matter, 
which should include, to the extent possible and perti- 
nent, reference to domestic procedures and remedies 
taken, pending, or available in the matter. 

(b) If the matter is not adjusted to the satisfaction 
of both States Parlies concerned within six months after 
the receipt by the receiving State of the initial com- 
munication, either State shall have the right to refer 
the matter to the Committee, by notice given to the 
Committee and to the other State. 

(c) The Committee shall deal with a matter re- 
ferred to it only after it has ascertained that all available 
domestic remedies have been invoked and exhausted 
in the matter, in conformity with the generally recog- 
nized principles of international law. This shall not be 
the rule where the application of the remedies is un- 
reasonably prolonged. 

(d) The Committee shall hold closed meetings when 
examining communications under this article. 

(c) Subject to the provisions of sub-paragraph (c), 
the Committee shall make available its good offices to 
the States Parties concerned with a view to a friendly 
solution of the matter on the basis of respect for human 
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rights and fundamental freedoms as recognized in the 
present Covenant. 

(/) In any matter referred to \u the Committee may 
call upon the Stales Parties concerned,; referred to in 
sub-paragraph (b)^ to supply any relevant information. 

(g) The States Parties concerned, referred to in sub- 
paragraph (6), shall have the right to be represented 
when the matter is being considered in the Committee 
and to make submissions orally and/or in writing. 

(h) The Committee shall, within twelve months after 
the date of receipt of notice under sub-paragraph {b), 
submit a report. 

(i) If a solution within the terms of sub-paragraph 
(e) is reached, the Committee shall confine its 
report to a brief statement of the facts and of 
the solution reached; 

(n) If a solution within the terms of sub-paragraph 
(e) is not reached, the Committee shall confine 
its report to a bnef statement of the facts; the 
written submissions and record of the oral sub- 
missions made by the States Parties concerned 
shall be attached to the report. 
In every matter, the report shall be communicated 
to tne States Parties concerned, 

2 The provisions of this article shall come into force 
when ten States Parties to the present Covenant have 
made declarations under paragraph 1 of this article. 
Such declarations shall be deposited by the States Par- 
ties with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
who shall transmit copies thereof to the other States 
Parties. A declaration may be withdrawn at any time 
by notification to the Secretary-General. Such a with- 
drawal shall not prejudice the consideration of any 
matter which is the subject of a communication already 
transmitted under this article; no further communica- 
tion by any State Party shall be received after the noti- 
fication of withdrawal of the declaration has been 
received by the Secretary-General, unless the State 
Party concerned has made a new declaration. 

Article 42 

I {a) If a matter referred to the Committee in 
accordance with article 41 is not resolved to the satis- 
faction of the States Parties concerned, the Committee 
nfiay, with the prior consent of the States Parties con- 
cerned, appoint an ad hoc Conciliation Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the Commission). The good 
offices of the Commission shall be made available to 
the States Parties concerned with a view to an amicable 
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solution of the matter on the basis of respect for the 
present Covenant; 

(b) The Commission shall consist of five persons 
acceptable to the States Parties concerned. If the States 
Parties concerned fail to reach agreement within three 
months on all or part of the composition of the Com- 
mission, the members of the Commission concerning 
whom no agreeoKnt has been reached shall be elected 
by secret ballot by rf' two-thirds majority vote of the 



2. The members of the Commission shall serve In 
their pcrsonW capacity. They shall not be nationals of 
the States Parties concerned, or of a State not party 
to the present Covenant, or of a State Party which has 
not made a declaration under article 41. 

3. The Commission shall elect its own Chairman 
and adopt its own rules of procedure. 

4. The meetings of the Commission shall normally 
be held at the Headquarters of the United Nations or 
at the United Nations Office at Geneva, However, they 
may be held at such other convenient places as the 
Commission may determine in consultation with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the States 
Parties concerned. 

5. The secretariat provided in acccrdance with 
article 36 shall also service the commissions appointed 
under this article. 

6. The information received and collated by the 
Committee shall be made available to the Commission 
and the Commission may call upon the States Parties 
concerned to supply any other relevant information. 

7. When the Commission has fully considered the 
matter, but in any event not later than twelve months 
after having been seized of the matter, it shall submit 
to the Chairman of the Committee a report for com- 
munication to the States Parties concerned: 

(a) If the Commission is unable to complete its con- 
sideration of the matter within twelve months, it shall 
Conine its report to a brief statement of the status of 
its consideration of the matter; 

{b) If an amicable solution to the matter on the basis 
of respect for human rights as recognized in the present 
Covenant is reached, the Commission shall confine its 
report to a brief statement of the facu and of the solu- 
tion reached; 

(c) If a solution within the terms of sub-paragraph 
(b) is not reached, the Commission's report shall em- 
body its findings on all questions of fact relevant to 
he issues between the States Parties concerned, and 




among its members. 
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its views on the possibilities of an amicable solution 
of (he matter. This report shall also contain the written 
submissions and a record of the oral submissions made 
by the States Parties concerned; 

(d) if the Commission's report is submitted under 
sub-paragraph (c), ihc States Parties concerned shall, 
withm three months of the receipt of the report, notify 
the Chairman of the Committee whether or not they 
accept the contents of the report of the Commission. 

8 The provisions of this article are without pre- 
judice to the responsibilities of the Committee under 
article 41 . 

9. The States Parties concerned shall share equally 
all the expenses of the members of the Commission in 
accordance with estimates to be provided by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 

10. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall be empowered to pay the expenses of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, if necessary, before reimburse- 
ment by the States Parties concerned, in accordance 
with paragraph 9 of this article. 

Article 43 

The members of the Committee, and of the ad hoc 
conciliation commissions which may be appointed under 
article 42, shall be eiuitlcd to the facilities, privileges 
and immunities of experts on mission for the United 
Nations as laid down in the relevant sections of the 
Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations. 

Article 44 

The provisions for the implementation of the present 
Covenant shall apply without prejudice to the proce- 
dures prescribed in the field of human rights by or 
under the constituent instruments and the conventions 
of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies 
and shall not prevent the States Parties to the present 
Covenant from having recourse to other procedures 
for settling a dispute in accordance with general or 
special international agreements in force between them 



Arttcle 45 

The Committee shall submit to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, through the Economic and So- 
cial Council, an annual report on its activities. 
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Part V 



Article 46 

Nothing in the present Covenant shall be interpreted 
as impairing the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations and of the constitutions of the specialized 
agencies which define the respective responsibilities of 
the various organs of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies in regard to the matters dealt 
within the present Covenant. 

Article 47 

Nothing in the present Covenant shall be interpreted 
as impairing the inherent right of all peoples to enjoy 
and utilize fully and freely their natural wealth and 
resources. 

Part VI 
Article 48 

1. The present Covenant is open for signature by 
any State Member of the United Nations or member 
of any of its specialized agencies, by any State Party 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice, and 
by any other State which has been invited by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations to become a 
party to the present Covenant, 

2. The present Covenant is subject to ratification. 
Instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 

3. The present Covenant shall be open to accession 
by any State referred to in paragraph 1 of this article, 

4. Accession shaJl be effected by the deposit of an 
instrument of accession with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 

5. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
inform all States which have signed this Covenant or 
acceded to it of the deposit of each instrument of 
ratification or accession. 

Article 49 

1. The present Covenant shall enter into force three 
months after the da!^ of the deposit with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of the thirty-fifth instru- 
ment of ratification or instrument of accession. 

2. For each State ratifying the present Covenant or 
acceding to it after the deposit of the thirty-fifth instru- 
ment or ratification or instrununt of accession, the 
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present Covenant shall enter into force three months 
after the date of the deposit of its own instrument of 
ratification or instrunient of accession. 

Article 50 

The provisions of the present Covenant shall extend 
to all parts of federal States without any liniitations or 
exceptions 

Arncie 51 

1 Any Stale Party to the present Covenant may 
propose an amendment and file it with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. The Secretary-General 
of Ihc United Nations shall thereupon communicate 
any proposed amendments to the States Parties to the 
present Covenant with a request that they notify him 
whether they favour a conference of States Parties for 
the purpose of considering and voting upon the pro- 
posals. In the event thai at least one third of the States 
Parties favours such a conference, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall convene the conference under the auspices 
of Ihc United Nations. Any amendment adopted by a 
majority of the States Parties present and voting at the 
conference shall be submitted to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations for approval. 

2 Amendments shall come into force when they 
have been approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and accepted by a two-thirds majority 
of the States Parties to the present Covenant in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional processes. 

3 When amendments come into force, they shall 
be binding on those States Parties which have accepted 
them, other States Parties still being bound by the pro- 
visions of the present Covenant and any earlier amend- 
ment which they have accepted. 

Article 52 

Irrespective of the notifications made under article 
48^ paragraph 5, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall inform all States referred to in paragraph 
1 of the same article of the following particulars: 

(a) Signatures, ratifications and accessions under 
article 48; 

(b) The date of the entry into '/orce of the present 
Covenant under article 49 and the date of the entry 
into force of any amendments under article 51. 

Article 53 

I. The present Covenant, of which the Chinese, 
English. French, Russian and Spanish texts arc equally 
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authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall transmit certified copies of the present Covenant 
to all States referred to in article 48. 

D. Optional Protocol to the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 

Adopted «nd opened for signiturc, rstiflcaUon and acccation by 
GcnerjU AmmMy Re«><ution 2200 A (XXI) of 16 December 1966 

Entry mto force 26 March i976 

The States Parties to the present Protocol, 
Considerirtg that in order further to achieve the pur- 
poses of the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
(hereinafter referred to as the Covenant) and the im- 
plementation of its provisions it would be appropriate 
to enable the Human Rights Committee set up in 
part IV of the Covenant (hereinafter referred to as 
the Committee) to receive and consider, as provided m 
the present ProtocoK^ communlcat^on^ from individuals 
claiming to be vicums of violations of any of the rights 
set forth in the Covenant. 
Have agreed as follows 

A rticle I 

A State Party to the Covenant that becomes a party 
to the present Protocol recognizes the competence of 
the Committee to receive and consider communications 
from individuals subject to its jurisdiction who claim 
to be victims of a violation by that State Parly of any 
of the rights set forth in the Covenant. No communi- 
cation shaU be received by the Committee if it concerns 
a State Party to the Covenant which is not a party to 
the present Protocol. 

Article 2 

Subject to the provisions of article 1. individuals who 
claim that any of their rights enumerated in the Cove- 
nant have been violated and who have exhausted all 
available domestic remedies may submit a written com- 
munication to the Committee for consideration. 

Article 3 

The Committee shall consider inadmissible any com- 
munication under the present Protocol which is anony- 
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mous, or which it considers to be an abuse of ihc right 
of submission of such communications or lo be incom- 
patible with the provisions of the Covenant, 

Article 4 

1 . Subject to the provisions of article 3, the Com- 
mittee shall bring any communications submitted lo it 
under the present Protocol lo the attention of the Stale 
Party to the present Protocol alleged to be violaling 
any provision of the Covenant, 

2. Within six months, the receiving State shall sub- 
mit to the Committee written explanations or statements 
clarifying the matter and the remedy, if any, that may 
have been taken by that Slate. 

Article 5 

1. The Committee shall consider communications 
received under the present Protocol in the light of all 
written information made available to it by the indi- 
vidual and by the State Party concerned. 

2. The Committee shall not consider any com- 
munication from an individual unless it has ascertained 
that. 

(a) The same matter is not being examined under 
another procedure of international investigation or 
settlement, 

(b) The individual has exhausted all available do- 
mestic remedies. 

This shall not be the rule where the application of the 
remedies is unreasonably prolonged. 

3 The Committee shall hold closed meetings when 
examinmg communications under the present Protocol. 

4 The Committee shall forward its views to the 
State Party concerned and to the individual. 

Article 6 

The Committee shall include in its annual report 
under article 45 of the Covenant a summary of its 
activities under the present Protocol. 

Article 7 

Pending the achievement of the objectives of reso- 
lution 1514 (XV) adopted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on 14 December 1 960 concerning 
the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples, the provisions of the 
present Protocol shall in no way limit the right of pcti- 
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lion granted to these peoples by the Charter of the 
United Nations and other international conventions and 
instruments under the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies. 



1. The present Protocol is open for signature by 
any State which has signed the Covenant. 

2. The present Protocol is subject to ratification by 
any State which has ratified or acceded to the Covenant. 
Instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretary^General of the United Nations. 

3. The present Protocol shall be open to accession 
by any State which has ratified or acceded to the Cove- 
nant. 

4. Accession shall be effected by the deposit of an 
instrument of accession with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 

5. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall inform all States which have signed the present 
Protocol or acceded to it of the deposit of each instru- 
ment of ratification or accession. 



1. Subject to the entry into force of the Covenant, 
the present Protocol shall enter into force three months 
after the date of the deposit with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations of the tenth instrument of rati- 
fication or instrument of accession. 

2. For each State ratifying the present Protocol or 
acceding to it after the deposit of the tenth instrument 
of ratification or instrument of accession, the present 
Protocol shall enter into force three months after the 
d«itc of the deposit of its own instrument of ratification 
or instrument of accession. 



The provisions of the present Protocol shall extend 
to all parts of federal States without any limitations or 
exceptions. 



1. Any State Party to the present Protocol may pro- 
pose an amendment and file it with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of 'he Jnited Nations. The Secretary-General 
shall thereupon communicate any proposed amendments 
to the States Parties to the present Protocol with a 
request that they notify him whether they favour a con- 
ference of States Parties for the purpose of considering 



Article 8 



Article 9 



Article 10 



Article n 
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and voung upon the proposal In the event thai at least 
one third of the States Parties favours such a confer- 
ence, the Secretary-General shall convene the con- 
ference under the auspices of the United Nations. Any 
amendment adopted by a majority of the States Parties 
present and voting at ihe conference shall be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
for approval. 

2. Amendments shall come into force when they 
have been approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and accepted by a two-thirds majority 
of the States Parties to the piesent Protocol m ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional processes. 

3. When amendments come into force, they shall 
be binding on those States Parties which have accepted 
them, other States Parties still being bound by the 
provisions of the present Protocol and any earlier 
amendment which ihey have accepted. 



1. Any State Party may denounce the present Proto- 
col at any lime by written notification addressed to the 
Secretary^General of the United Nations. Denunciation 
shall take effect three months after the date of receipt 
of the notification by the Secretary-General. 

2. Denunciation shall be without prejudice to the 
continued application of the provisions of the present 
Protocol to any communication submitted under ar- 
ticle 2 before the effective date of denunciation 



Irrespective of the notifications made under article 8, 
paragraph 5^ of the present Protocol, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations shall inform all States 
referred to in article 48, paragraph 1, of the Covenant 
of the following particulars: 

(a) Signatures, ratifications and accessions under 
article 8» 

(b) The date of the entry into force of the present 
Protocol under article 9 and the date of the entry into 
force of any amendments under article 11, 

(c) Denunciations under article 12 



1. The present Protocol, of which the Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally 



Article 12 



Article 13 



Article 14 
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authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the 
United Nauons. 

2. The Secretary-General of the Uniicd Nations 
shall transmit certified copies of the present Protocol to 
all States referred to in article 48 of the Covenant 
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IIL List of International and 
Regional Human Rights Instruments 



11\€ UN has published a collection of miemational human rights documenis, 
entitled Human Rtghts. A Compilation of International Instruments of the 
United Nations, UN Sales No E.73 XIV 2, $3 00 The following documents 
are reproduced in this collection. 

A. The International Bill of Human Rights 

1 . Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

2. InlemationaJ Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 

3. Inlcmational Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 

4 Optional Protocol to the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights 

B, The Proclaniation of Teheran 

5. Proclamation of Teheran 
The Right of Self-Determination 

6. Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries arid Peoples 

7 General Assembly resolution 1803 (XVII) of 14 December 1962, 
''Permanent Sovereignty over Natural Resources'' 

D. Prevention of Discrimination 

8. United Nations Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
All Forms of Racial Discnmination 

9. international Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination 

10 Discnmination (Employment and Occupation) Convention 

1 1 Convention against Discnmination in Education 

12 Protocol instituting a Conciliation and Good Offices Commission to 
be responsible for seeking a settlement of any disputes which may 
arise between States Parties to the Convention against Discrimination 
in Education 

13 Equal Remuneration Convention 

14. Declaration on the Elimination of Discnmination against Women 
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E. War Clinics and Crimes Against Humanity, Including Genocide 

15 Convenlion on the Prevention and Punishment of the Cnme of 
Genocide 

16 ConvenUonon the Non-Applicabihly of Statutory Limitations to War 
Cnmes and Cnmes against Humanity 

F. Slavery, Servitude, Forced Labour and Similar Institutions and 
Practices 

17, Slavery Convention 

18 Protocol amending the Slavery Convention signed at Geneva on 25 
September 1926 

19 Supplementary Convention on the Abolition of Slavery the Slave 
Trade, and Institutions and Practices Similar to Slavery 

20 Abolition of Forced Labour Convention 

2J Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic m Persons and of the 
Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others 

G. Nationality, Statelessness, Asylum and Refugees 

22 Convention on the Nationality of Mamed ^Vomcn 

23 Convention on the Reduction of Statelessness 

24, Convention relating to the Status of Stateless Persons 
25 Convention relating to the Status of Refug^ 
26. Protocol relating to the Status of Refugees 

27 Statute of the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees 

28 Declaration on Tcmional Asylum 

H. Freedom of Information 

29 Convention on the International Right of Correction 
I. Freedom of Association 

30 Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise 
Convention 

31 Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention 

32 Workers' Representatives Convention 

J. Employment Policy 

33 Employment Policy Convention 
K, Political Rights of Women 

34, Convention on the Political Rights of Women 
L. Marriage and the Family, Childhood and Youth 

35 Convention on Consent to Marriage, Minimum Age for Mamagc 
and Registration of Mamagcs 

36 Recommendation on Consent to Mamagc, Minimum Age for 
Mamage and Registration of Marriages 
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37 Declaration of the Rights of the Child 

38 Declaration on the Promotion among Youth of the Ideals 
Of Peace Mutual Respect and Understanding between Peoples 

M. Social Welfare, Progress and Development 

39 Declaration on Social Progress and Development 

40 Declaration on the Rights of Mentally Retarded Persons 

N. Right to Enjoy Culture; International Cultural Development and 
Co-operation 

41 Declaration of the Pnnciplcs of International Cultural Co-operalion 

Regional instruments, such as the European Convention of Human Rights and 
the American Declaration on the Rights and Duties of Man, as well as other 
relevant documents,^ may be found in Sohn & Buergenthal, Basu Doiuments 
on International Proieviion of Human Rights (Bobbs-Memll , 1973) 
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IV. National Education Association Bicentennial 
Peace Studies Exposition Listing of Materials 



Th€ following mdtenals 
were selected for display 
by the NEA Bicentennial 
Subcommittee for the 
Peace Studies Exposition 
at the 1975 

NEA Peace Studies Exposition 
They are available from 
the$« distributors, 



1 Simile II 

115<) Silverado 
Lo Jollrt CA 92037 
Educrttionol SinnuldtiOTis ((jrnnes) 
1 1 Cnsis — 0 9amt> of vv^r drn^ pc<ict' 

{grades 10 12) 
1 2 Conflict- futunstic stmuUtiofi of d 

disi^rmtfd world Igradt's 10 12) 
1 3 Sior Power - a gdnno tllusirdting confljct 

fi>sult)»ig from economic dispontios 

iqmies 10 12) 
1 4 Podvr Horn -~ simpler version of Star 

F^oavr (grades 7 9) 

1 S Guns or Butter d gonne ilkistratitig thr 

conflict between W/'Ca^x^ns production and 
economic welfare (grades 10 12) 

2 Quaker Project on Community Conflict 
KVmest 14th Street 
Ni'wYork.NYKXMl 

2 1 A Prehm\nQT\i h^ondboi^k (Teachers and 

Trainees) -~ Useful suggestions on tetiching 
rtbout conflict at the eiennentary level 

3 Institute for the Study of Peace 6 

St Louis On iversJty 
221 North Grand BM 
St Loujs M063im 

3 1 World Hunger and Our f^esponse (f ilm 

stnp& Cassette) 
3 2 EaUnif as Brothers and Sisters (booklet) 
3 3 Global Cit\;{3 Eilmstnps and Cassettes) 
3 4 Educating for Peace and Justice A Manual 

for Teachers 
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A variety of materials dealing pnmarly with 
economic justice and global hunger 
(grades 1012) 

4 Peace Studies Program 

American f riends Serxice Committee 
980 North fair Oaks 
Pasadena, CA 91103 
4 1 Victory M/i^/iour Givns by Carl Martz 

4 2 LOS Sirriij/ation by Enc Scott 
Lesson plans prei")ared by classroom teachers 
(grades 10 12) 

5 The Jane Addams Peace Association 

1213 Race Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

5 1 Leammg Peace— a resource unit for teach 
ing about peace (grades 10 12) 

5 2 Peace Is in Our Hands — a resource unit for 
teaching about peace (elementary) 

5 3 Building Blocks for Peace- teaching 
suggestions (kindergarten) 

Doubleday Multimedia 

PC Box 11607 
1371 Reynolds Avenue 
Santa Ana. CA 92705 

6 1 The Age of Megaton-- A soured filmstnp 
about th€ development of nuclear weapons 
and the arms race (grades 10 12) 

6 2 The Nation Swte — Asound filmstnp on the 
history and future of human politKal 
orgdni2at)On (grades 10 12) 
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7 Current Affairs 

24 Danbury Road 
Wtlton. CN 06897 

7 1 A\M>rki Without Wor(a sound Mmstnpon 
war and means of preventing w (grades 9 10) 

8. Center for Conflici Resolution 
420 North Lake Street 
Madison. Wl 53715 

SI A Monuo/ /or Egalttorian Learning— suitable 
for senior h»gh and college including 
conflict studies, peace educatjon. decision 
nr\aking, cooperative games and suggestions 
for peaceful children's games 

9. Institute for World Order 

1140 Ave of Amencas 
New York. NY 10036 
Ruth Sivard. ed , 

9 1 World MilitaryarKi Social ExpendiiuTes, \972 
A comparison of governmental expenditures on 
weapons and secunty as opposed to social 
servKe and education 

10. Board ol Educ«tk>n of the City of New York 
DKitkHi of Educationai Planning and Support 
Bureau of Social Studies 

131 LMngston Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

10 1 Resource Bulletin for teachers on war and 

peace studies 
Provides sample units and suggests matenals 
(grades 10 12) 

1 1. Nonvk>lcncc and Children 
Friends Peace Committee 

1515 Cheny Street 
Philadelphia. PA 191 02 

11 1 For fhe Fun o//j by Maria Hamson — 

selected cooperative gamrt (elementary 
level) 



13 2 lVorandPret>efinonby J and R Moore 
13 3 Paperbocks m a senes on currenr \ssues 
(grades 11. 12) 



1. Center for Intemattonal Programs and 
Comparative Studies 
The University of the Sfate of New York 
The State Educatton Department 

99 Washington Avenue 
Albany. NY 12210 

14 1 Teochin^YoKiihAboui Conflict and War 
(Teaching Social Studies in an Age of 
Cnsis National Council for the Social 
Studies) 

Avanetyof teachings suggestions and 

rationale for peace studies 
14 2 The Ju/yJ9J4 Cnsis (booklet Wm Nesbitt) 

— a book of readings on misperception 

and war (grades 11 12) 
14 3 Human Nature and War (booklet Wm 

Nesbitt ) - a bool* of readings o n aggression 

(grades 11 12) 
1 4 4 The Alpha Cnsis Game — A simulation on 

the outbreak of World War 1 (grades 10 12) 
14,5 Teachmg About VMrand Its Control— A 

manual for teachers 

1 4 6 DoiQ on the Human Crisis ond Teachers 

Guide— collection of data from which 
students can learn to generalize about wai, 
poverty, pwllution 

. Foreign Policy Associatton 

Mb Edst 46th Street 
New York NY10()17 

15 1 The Interdependence of Nations 

Lester Broit-n 
15 2 Interdependence and the World Economy 

by James Howe 
Stmple smgle issue booklets useful for non 
expert adults and senior high school 



12. North Miami Beach Senior High 

1247 NE 167th Street 
North Miami Beach. FL 33162 
12 1 ManBetUJeenlibrondPeoce 
\2 2 Quinmester Program course o/ jnsfrucfion 
(grades 11. 12) 



11 HatycWn Book Conipany. Inc. 

Rochelle Park. NJ 07662 

13 1 The Erwtronmenf by Mkrhael F^bum 



16 World Without War Publication* 

7245 South Memll Avenue 
Chicago IL 60649 

16 1 War/ Peace Film Guideby Lucy Dougall^ 

Descnbes a great vanety of films and lists 
their distnbutors (grades 10 12[ 

17 Anr^rican Friends Service Committee 

15 RutheHord Place 
New York, NY 1(XX)3 

1 7 1 Decisionmakers - a simulation on public 

issues (grades 10 12) 
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k»<irnin(j cxivrK'fKi' foi [Vcirc^ t»(.liJC<Wn)n 

18. University of Mitsouh-St.louU 
Center for International Studies 
8O01 Natural Bndge Road 

St Louis. MO 63121 

18 1 Booklet '^b- International Confhab^ 

A T Ferau- Pan of Learning Pa ^kago 
Senes- Consortium for International 
Studj€S Education (university level) 

19. H«rper & Row, Publishers 

Troy. MO 63379 

19 1 Issues and Perspectives (New York Times 

Resource Library) 

"Unorganwed Violence ' by P H W>99Jns 

"Human Nature and the Quest for Peace" 
t>yR Roberts 

The Bumpy Road to Disarmament" by 
D Johnson 

"Deterrance World Policy ' by 
A H Lubasch 

'Media \/k>lence" by H Muson-a set of 
booklets dealing with war/ peace issues 
and various forms of violence 
(secondary and junior college) 

20. Atmrkuin Associiition for the AdvarKcment 

of Science 

1 776 Massachusetts Avenue. N W 
Washington, DC 20036 

20 1 Conflict Regulation by P Wehr{d study 

gukieand biblK>9raphy university level) 



21. Randon House. Inc. 
400 Hahn Road 
Westminster, MD 21157 
(free examinatton copies available) 
2 1 1 Peacekeeping by Jack Fraenkel. Margaret 

Carter. Betty Rcardon 
21 2 The Strnggle for Human Rights by 



I'rAenkeL Carter Reardon 

21 3 The Cold War ami Beyond by Lawrence 

Metcalf, Betty Reardon Curt Colby 
A set of booklets developed by the Institute (or 
World Order (junior and senior high school) 

22- Association for Supervision arxi 
Curriculum Development 

1701 KSt.NW, Suite 1 1(X1 
Washington, DC 2(X)36 

22 1 A V Guide for Peace Studies - a useful 

listing of films and filmstnps (adaptable 
to all levels) 
22 2 Education for Peace Focus on Mankind 

22 3 ASCD 1973 Yearbook - a collection of 

essays on the relation of education to 
war and jxace, justice and violence 
(university and classroom teachers) 
f 

23. Warren Schloat Productions, Inc. 

150 White Plains Road 
TartytcAvn, NY 10591 

23 1 Patterns of HurDon Conflict three sound 

filmstrips on conflict as it operates from 
the personal level through the global 
{secondary level) 

24. Center for War/Peace Studies 

218 East 18th Street 
NewYork. NY 10003 

24 1 Intercom— A monthly journal with articles 

and ideas for classroom implementation 
(secondary level) 

25. Oakland SchooU 

2100 Pontiac Lake Road 
Pontiac. Ml 48054 

25 1 Rosa Parks Story- a set of slides and 

audio cassette descnbing the case which 
began the Montgomery bus boycott, a 
struggle for hunwn rights (grades 5 8) 

25 2 A Notebook of Course Outlines for 
Peace Educatton 

25 3 A Notebook of Newsletters and Bulletins 
on Peace Education 
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ABOUT THE BOOK 



The puqx)sc of this book is io provide teachers, school administralors, 
curriculum writers, and university instructors with information for the develop- 
ment and assessment of education programs whose major thrust is mankind*s 
quest far human dignity, human rights, and world peace. The history of 
international education efforts, reviewed in this book, points up the importance 
of new approaches to this area, including interdisciplinary efforts, research 
concerning the knowledge and attitudes of students, and intensified inter- 
national coopcmtion. The authors believe that knowledge about international 
effofts to protect human rights must be an integral part of international 
education prognuns and of American citizenship education. This book there- 
fore includes detailed information about the human rights activities of 
international and regional organizations; it explains the applicable principles of 
international law; it reviews the role of the United Sutes in these efforts; and it 
;^sses the political realities that affect the anitudes of governments and 
international organizations. A chapter of the book is devoted to a critical 
survey of selected curriculum materials dealing with international human rights 
and international education, which will be of particular interest to the classroom 
teacher. 

The impetus for this book was provided by a 1974 UNESCO pronouncement 
on international education, entitled ''Recommendation concerning Education 
for International Understanding, Cooperation and Peace and Education 
relating to Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms/* The U.S. Govern- 
ment delegation that participated in the drafting of that instrument was headed 
by Dr. Thomas Buergenthal, one of the authors of this book. His co-author, 
Dr. Judith V. Tomey, was a nr>emberof that delegation. 



PUBUSHED BY 
THE US NATIONAL CX)MNaSSION FOR UNESCO 
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